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BOOK SEVENTH. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE DANGEB OP COKFIDING ONE's SECBET TO A GOAT. 

Many weeks had elapsed. 

The first of March had arrived. The sun, which Dubais 
tas, that classic ancestor of periphrase, had not yet dubbed 
the " Grand-duke of Candles," was none the less radiant and 
joyous on that account. It was one of those spring days 
which possess so much sweetness and beauty, that all Paris 
turns out into the squares and promenades and celebrates 
them as though they were Sundays. In those days of bril- 
liancy, warmth, and serenity, there is a certain hour above all 
others, when the fa9ade of Notre-Dame should be admired. 
It is the moment when the sun, already declining towards the 
west, looks the cathedral almost full in the face. Its rays, 
growing more and more horizontal, withdraw slowly from the 
pavement of the square, and mount up the perpendicular 
facade, whose thousand bosses in high relief they cause to 
start out from the shadows, while the great central rose 
window flames like the eye of a cyclops, inflamed with the 
reflections of the forge. 

This was the hour. 

Opposite the lofty cathedral, reddened by the setting sun, 
on the stone balcony built above the porch of a rich Gothio 

X 
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house, wluch formed the angle of the sqaare and the Bne do 
ParviS; several young girls were laughing and chatting with 
every sort of grace and mirth. From the length of the veil 
which fell from their pointed coif , twined with pearls, to their 
heels, from the fineness of the embroidered chemisette which 
covered their shoulders and allowed a glimpse, according ta 
the pleasing custom of the time, of the swell of their fair 
virgin bosoms, from the opulence of their under-petticoats 
still more precious than their overdress (marvellous refine* 
ment), from the gauze, the silk, the velvet, with which all 
this was composed, and, above all, from the whiteness of their 
hands, which certified to their leisure and idleness, it was 
easy to divine they were noble and wealthy heiresses. They 
were, in fact, Damoiselle Fleur-de-Lys de Gk>ndelaurier and 
her companions, Diane de Christeuil, Amelotte de Montmichel, 
Golombe de Gaillefontaine, and the little de Ghampchevrier 
maiden ; all damsels of good birth, assembled at that moment 
at the house of the dame widow de Gk>ndelaurier, on account 
of Monseigneur de Beaujeu and Madame his wife, who were 
to come to Paris in the month of April, there to choose maids 
of honor for the Dauphiness Marguerite, who was to be re- 
ceived in Picardy from the hands of the Flemings. Now, 
all the squires for twenty leagues around were intriguing for 
this favor for their daughters, and a goodly number of the 
latter had been already brought or sent to Paris. These four 
maidens had been confided to the discreet and venerable 
charge of Madame Aloise de Gondelaurier, widow of a former 
commander of the king's cross-bowmen, who had retired with 
her only daughter to her house in the Place du Parvis, Notre- 
Dame, in Paris. 

The balcony on which these young girls stood opened from 
a chamber richly tapestried in fawn-colored Flanders leather, 
stamped with golden foliage. The beams, which cut the ceil- 
ing in parallel lines, diverted the eye with a thousand eccen- 
tric painted and gilded carvings. Splendid enamels gleamed 
here and there on carved chests ; a boar's head in faience 
crowned a magnificent dresser, whose two shelves announced 
that the mistress of the house was the wife or widow of ^ 
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knight banneret. At the end of the room, by the side of a 
lofty chimney blazoned with arms from top to bottom, in 
a rich red velvet arm-chair, sat Dame de Gondelaurier, whose 
five and fifty years were written upon her garments no less 
distinctly than upon her face. 

Beside her stood a young man of imposing mien, although 
partaking somewhat of vanity and bravado — one of those hand- 
some fellows whom all women agree to admire, although grave 
men learned in physiognomy shrug their shoulders at them. 
This young man wore the garb of a captain of the king's 
unattached archers, which bears far too much resemblance to 
the costume of Jupiter, which the reader has already been 
enabled to admire in the first book of this history, for us to 
infiict upon him a second description. 

The damoiselles were seated, a part in the chamber, a part 
in the balcony, some on square cushions of Utrecht velvet 
with golden comers, others on stools of oak carved in flowers 
and figures. Each of them held on her knee a section of a 
great needlework tapestry, on which they were working in 
company, while one end of it lay upon the rush mat which 
covered the floor. 

They were chatting together in that whispering tone and 
with the half-stifled laughs peculiar to an assembly of young 
girls in whose midst there is a young man. The young man 
whose presence served to set in play all these feminine self- 
conceits, appeared to pay very little heed to the matter, and, 
while these pretty dainsels were vying with one another to 
attract his attention, he seemed to be chiefly absorbed in pol- 
ishing the buckle of his sword belt with his doeskin glove 

From time to time, the old lady addressed him in a very 
low tone, and he replied as well as he was able, with a sort of 
awkward and constrained politeness. 

From the smiles and significant gestures of Dame Aloise, 
from the glances which she threw towards her daughter, 
Fleur-de-Lys, as she spoke low to the captain, it was easy to 
see that there was here a question of some betrothal con- 
cluded, some marriage near at hand no doubt, between the 
young man and Fleur-de-Lys. From the embarraased coldness 
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of the officer; it was easy to see that on his side, at least, lore 
had no longer any part in the matter. His whole air was 
expressive of constraint and weariness, which our lieutenants 
of the garrison would to-day translate admirably as, ^' What a 
beastly bore I " 

The poor dame, very much infatuated with her daughter, 
like any other silly mother, did not perceive the officer's lack 
of enthusiasm, and strove in low tones to call his attention 
to the infinite grace with which Fleur-de-Lys used her needle 
or wound her skein. 

'< Gome, little cousin,'^ she said to him, plucking him by the 
sleeve, in order to speak in his ear, ''Look at her, do I see her 
stoop/' 

"Yes, truly," replied the young man, and fell back into his 
glacial and absent-minded silence. 

A moment later, he was obliged to bend down again, and 
Dame Alolse said to him, — 

''Have you ever beheld a more gay and charming face than 
that of your betrothed ? Can one be more white and blonde ? 
are not her hands perfect? and that neck — does it not 
assume all the curves of the swan in ravishing fashion ? How 
I envy you at times ! and how happy you are to be a man, 
naughty libertine that you are! Is not my Fleur-de-Lys 
adorably beautiful, and are you not desperately in love with 
her?" 

"Of course," he replied, still thinking of something else. 

"But do say something," said Madame Alofee, suddenly 
giving his shoulder a push ; " you have grown very timid." 

We can assure our readers that timidity was neither the 
captain's virtue nor his defect. But he made an effort to do 
what was demanded of him. 

"Fair cousin," he said, approaching Fleur-de-Lys, "what is 
the subject of this tapestry work which you are fashioning ? ' 

" Fair cousin," responded Fleur-de-Lys, in an offended tone, 
" I have already told you three times. 'Tis the grotto of Nep- 
tune." 

It was evident that Fleur-de-Lys saw much more clearly 
than her mother through the captain's cold and absent-minded 
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manner. He felt the necessity of making some conver- 
sation. 

"And for whom is this ITeptunerie destined ? " 

"For the Abbey of Saint-Antoine des Champs/' answered 
Fleur-de-Lys, without raising her eyes. 

The captain took up a corner of the tapestry. 

" Who, my fair cousin, is this big gendarme, who is puflEing 
out his cheeks to their full extent and blowing a trumpet ? '' 

" 'Tis Triton,'^ she replied. 

There was a rather pettish intonation in Fleur-de-Lys's 
laconic words. The young man understood that it was indis- 
pensable that he should whisper something in her ear, a com- 
monplace, a gallant compliment, no matter what. Accordingly 
he bent down, but he could find nothing in his imagination 
more tender and personal than this, — 

"Why does your mother always wear that surcoat with 
armorial designs, like our grandmothers of the time of Charles 
VII. ? Tell her, fair cousin, that 'tis no longer the fashion, 
and that the hinge (gond) and the laurel (laurier) embroid- 
ered on her robe give her the air of a walking mantlepiece. 
In tnith, people no longer sit thus on their banners, I assure 
you." 

Fleur-de-Lys raised her beautiful eyes, full of reproach, 
" Is that all of which you can assure me ? " she said, in a low 
voice. 

In the meantime. Dame Alolse, delighted to see them thus 
bending towards each other and whispering, said as she toyed 
with the clasps of her prayer-book, — 

" Touching picture of love ! " 

The captain, more and more embarrassed, fell back upon the 
subject of the tapestry, — " 'Tis, in sooth, a charming work ! " 
he exclaimed. 

Whereupon Colombe de Gaillefontaine, another beautiful 
blonde, with a white skin, dressed to the neck in blue damask, 
ventured a timid remark which she addressed to Fleur-de-Lys, 
in the hope that the handsome captSain would reply to it, " My 
dear Gondelaurier, have you seen the tapestries of the Hdtel 
de la Roche-Guyon ? " 
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CONFIDING ONE'S SJECItET TO A GOAT. ^ 

noble birth, he had contracted in his official harness more 
than one habit of the common trooper. The tavern and its 
accompaniments pleased him. He was only at his ease amid 
gross language, military gallantries, facile beauties, and suc- 
cesses yet more easy. He had, nevertheless, received from 
his family some education and some politeness of manner ; 
but he had been thrown on the world too young, he had been 
in garrison at too early an age, and every day the polish of a 
gentleman became more and more effaced by the rough fric- 
tion of his gendarme's cross-belt. While still continuing to 
visit her from time to time, from a remnant of common 
respect, he felt doubly embarrassed with Fleur-de-Lys ; in the 
first place, because, in consequence of having scattered his 
love in all sorts of places, he had reserved very little for her ; 
in the next place, because, amid so many stiff, formal, and 
decent ladies, he was in constant fear lest his mouth, habitu- 
ated to oaths, should suddenly take the bit in its teeth, and 
break out into the language of the tavern. The effect can 
be imagined! 

Moreover, all this was mingled in him, with great preten- 
tions to elegance, toilet, and a fine appearance. Let the 
reader reconcile these things as best he can. I am simply the 
historian. 

He had remained, therefore, for several minutes, leaning in 
silence against the carved jamb of the chimney, and thinking 
or not thinking, when Fleur-de-Lys suddenly turned and ad- 
dressed him. After all, the poor young girl was pouting 
against the dictates of her heart. 

"Fair cousin, did you not speak to us of a little Bohemian 
whom you saved a couple of months ago, while making the 
patrol with the watch at night, from the hands of a dozen 
robbers ? " 

" I believe so, fair cousin," said the captain. 

" Well," she resumed, " perchance 'tis that same gypsy girl 
who is dancing yonder, on the church square. Come and see 
if you recognize her, fair Cousin Phoebus." 

A secret desire for reconciliation was apparent in this gentle 
invitation which she gave him to approach her, and in the 
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care which she took to call him by name. Captain PhoBbos 
de Chateaupers (for it is he whom the reader has had before 
his eyes since the begining of this chapter) slowly approached 
the balcony. " Stay," said Fleur-de-Lys, laying her hand ten- 
derly on Phoebus's arm ; "look at that little girl yonder, dan- 
cing in that circle. Is she your Bohemian ? *' 

Phoebus looked, and said, — 

" Yes, I recognize her by her goat.*' 

" Oh ! in fact, what a pretty little goat I " said Amelotte, 
clasping h^r hands in admiration. 

" Are his horns of real gold ? " inquired B^rang^re. 

Without moving from her arm-chair, Dame Alolse inter- 
posed, "Is she not one of those gypsy girls who arrived last 
year by the Gibard gate ? " 

"Madame my mother," said Fleur-de-Lys gently, "that gate 
is now called the Porte d'Enfer." 

Mademoiselle de Gondelaurier knew how her mother's an- 
tiquated mode of speech shocked the captain. In fact, he 
began to sneer, and muttered between his teeth : " Porte Gib- 
ard! Porte Gibard! 'Tis enough to make King Charles VI. 
pass by." 

"Godmother!" exclaimed BSrangere, whose eyes, inces- 
santly in motion, had suddenly been raised to the summit of 
the towers of ITotre-Dame, "who is that black man up 
yonder ? " 

All the young girls raised their eyes. A man was, in truth, 
leaning on the balustrade which surmounted the northern 
tower, looking on the Greve. He was a priest. His costume 
could be plainly discerned, and his face resting on both his 
hands. But he stirred no more than if he had been a statue. 
His eyes, intently fixed, gazed into the Place. 

It was something like the immobility of a bird of prey, who 
has just discovered a nest of sparrows, and is gazing at it. 

" 'Tis monsieur the archdeacon of Josas," said Fleur-de-Lys. 

" You have good eyes if you can recognize him from here,*' 
said the Gaillefontaine. 

"How he is staring at the little dancer!" went on Diane 
de Christeuil. 
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" Let the gypsy beware ! " said Meur-de-Lys, " for lie lovBa 
not Egypt." 

" 'Tis a great shame for that man to look upon her thus/' 
added Amelotte de Montmichel, "for she dances delight 
fuUy." 

" Fair cousin Phoebus," said Fleur-de-Lys suddenly, " Since 
you know this little gypsy, make her a sign to come up here. 
It will amuse us." 

" Oh, yes I " exclaimed all the young girls, clapping their 
hands. 

"Why! 'tis not worth while," replied Phoebus. "She has 
forgotten me, no doubt, and I know not so much as her 
name. Nevertheless, as you wish it, young ladies, I will 
make the trial." And leaning over the balustrade of the 
balcony, he began to shout, " Little one ! " 

The dancer was not beating her tambourine at the moment. 
She turned her head towards the point whence this call pro- 
ceeded, her brilliant eyes rested on Phoebus, and she stopped 
short. 

" Little one ! " repeated the captain ; and he beckoned her 
to approach. 

The young girl looked at him again, then she blushed as 
though a flame had mounted into her cheeks, and, taking her 
tambourine under her arm, she made her way through the 
astonished spectators towards the door of the house where 
Phoebus was calling her, with slow, tottering steps, and with 
the troubled look of a bird which is yielding to the fascina- 
tion of a serpent. 

A moment later, the tapestry portifere was raised, and the 
gypsy appeared on the threshold of the chamber, blushing, 
confused, breathless, her large eyes drooping, and not daring 
to advance another step. 

B6rangere clapped her hands. 

Meanwhile, the dancer remained motionless upon the thresh- 
old. Her appearance had produced a singular effect upon 
these young girls. It is certain that a vague and indistinct 
desire to please the handsome officer animated them all, that 
his splendid uniform was the target of all their coquetries, 
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and that from the moment he presented himselfi there existed 
among them a secret, suppressed riyalry, which they hardly 
acknowledged even to themselves, but which broke forth, 
none the less, every instant, in their gestures and remarks. 
Nevertheless, as they were all very nearly equal in beauty, 
they contended with equal arms, and each could hope for the 
victory. The arrival of the gypsy suddenly destroyed this 
equilibrium. Her beauty was so rare, that, at the moment 
when she appeared at the entrance of the apartment, it 
seemed as though she diffused a sort of light which was 
peculiar to herself. In that narrow chamber, surrounded by 
that sombre frame of hangings and woodwork, she was incom- 
parably more beautiful and more radiant than on the public 
square. She was like a torch which has suddenly been 
brought from broad daylight into the dark. The noble dam* 
sels were dazzled by her in spite of themselves. Each one 
felt herself, in some sort, wounded in her beauty. Hence, 
their battle front (may we be allowed the expression,) was 
immediately altered, although they exchanged not a single 
word. But they understood each other perfectly. Women^s 
instincts comprehend and respond to each other more quickly 
than the intelligences of men. An enemy had just arrived ; 
all felt it — all rallied together. One drop of wine is suffi- 
cient to tinge a glass of water red ; to diffuse a certain degree 
of ill temper throughout a whole assembly of pretty women, 
the arrival of a prettier woman suffices, especially when there 
is but one man present. 

Hence the welcome accorded to the gypsy was marvellously 
glacial. They surveyed her from head to foot, then ex- 
changed glances, and all was said; they understood each 
other. Meanwhile, the young girl was waiting to be spoken 
to, in such emotion that she dared not raise her eyelids. 

The captain was the first to break the silence. " Upon my 
word," said he, in his tone of intrepid fatuity, "here is a 
charming creature ! What think you of her, fair cousin ? " 

This remark, which a more delicate admirer would have 
uttered in a lower tone, at least was not of a nature to dissi- 
pate the feminine jealousies which were on the alert before 
the gypsy. 
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Meur-de-Lys replied to the captain with a bland a£Eectation 
of disdain, — " Not bad." 

The others whispered. 

At length, Madame Alolse, who was not the less jealous 
because she was so for her daughter, addressed the dancer, — 

"Approach, little one." 

"Approach, little one!" repeated, with comical dignity, 
little Berangere, who would have reached about as high as her 
hips. 

The gypsy advanced towards the noble dame. 

"Fair child," said Phoebus, with emphasis, taking several 
steps towards her, "I do not know whether I have the 
supreme honor of being recognized by you." 

She interrupted him, with a smile and a look full of infi.« 
nite sweetness, — 

" Oh I yes," said she. 

"She has a good memory," remarked Fleur-de-Lys. 

" Come, now," resumed Phoebus, " you escaped nimbly the 
other evening. Did I frighten you ! " 

" Oh ! no," said the gypsy. 

There was in the intonation of that "Oh! no," uttered 
after that " Oh I yes," an ineffable something which wounded 
Fleur-de-Lys. 

"You left me in your stead, my beauty," pursued the cap- 
tain, whose tongue was unloosed when speaking to a girl 
out of the street, "a crabbed knave, one-eyed and hunch- 
backed, the bishop's bellringer, I believe. I have been told 
that by birth he is the bastard of an archdeacon and a devil. 
He has a pleasant name : he is called Quatre- Temps (Ember 
Days), PdqueS'Fleuries (Palm Sunday), Mardi-Gras (Shrove 
Tuesday), I know not what ! The name of some festival when 
the bells are pealed ! So he took the liberty of carrying you 
off, as though you were made for beadles ! 'Tis too much. 
What the devil did that screech-owl want with you ? Hey, 
tell me I" 

" I do not know," she replied. 

" The inconceivable impudence ! A bellringer carrying off 
a wench, like a vicomte I a lout poaching on the game of gentle- 
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men! that is a rare piece of assurance. However, lie paid 
dearly for it. Master Pierrat Torterue is the harshest groom 
that ever curried a knave ; and I can tell you, if it will be 
agreeable to you, that your bellringer's hide got a thorough 
dressing at his hands." 

" Poor man ! " said the gypsy, in whom these words revived 
the memory of the pillory. 

The captain burst out laughing. 

" Corne-de-boeuf ! here's pity as well placed as a feather in 
a pig's tail ! May I have as big a belly as a pope, if — " 

He stopped short. "Pardon me, ladies; I believe that 1 
was on the point of saying something foolish." 

" Fie, sir ! " said la Gaillef ontaine. 

"He talks to that creature in her own tongue!" added 
Fleur-de-Lys, in a low tone, her irritation increasing every 
moment. This irritation was not diminished when she beheld 
the captain, enchanted with the gipsy, and, most of all, with 
himself, execute a pirouette on his heel, repeating with coarse, 
naive, and soldierly gallantry, — 

" A handsome wench, upon my soul ! " 

" Eather savagely dressed," said Diane de Christeuil, laugh- 
ing to show her fine teeth. 

This remark was a flash of light to the others. Not being 
able to impugn her beauty, they attacked her costume. 

" That is true," said la Montmichel ; " what makes you run 
about the streets thus, without guimpe or ruff ? " 

"That petticoat is so short that it makes one tremble," 
added la Gaillefontaine. 

" My dear," continued Meur-de-Lys, with decided sharpness, 
" You will get yourself taken up by the sumptuary police for 
your gilded girdle." 

" Little one, little one," resumed la Christeuil, with an im- 
placable smile," if you were to put respectable sleeves upon 
your arms they would get less sunburned." 

It was, in truth, a spectacle worthy of a more intelligent 
spectator than Phcebus, to see how these beautiful maidens, 
with their envenomed and angry tongues, wound, serpent 
like, and glided and writhed around the street dancer. They 
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were cruel and graceful ; they searched and rummaged mali- 
ciously in her poor and silly toilet of spangles and tinsel. 
There was no end to their laughter, irony, and humiliation. 
Sarcasms rained down upon the gypsy, and haughty conde- 
scension and malevolent looks. One would have thought 
they were young Roman dames thrusting golden pins into the 
breast of a beautiful slave. One would have pronounced 
them elegant gray hounds, circling, with inflated nostrils, round 
a poor woodland fawn, whom the glance of their master 
forbade them to devour. 

After all, what was a miserable dancer on the public squares 
in the presence of these high-born maidens ? They seemed 
to take no heed of her presence, and talked of her aloud, to 
her face, as of something unclean, abject, and yet, at the 
same time, passably pretty. 

The gypsy was not insensible to these pin-pricks. From 
tim« to time a flush of shame, a flash of anger inflamed her 
eyes or her cheeks ; with disdain she made that little grimace 
with which the reader is already familiar, but she remained 
motionless ; she fixed on Phoebus a sad, sweet, resigned look. 
There was also happiness and tenderness in that gaze. One 
would have said that she endured for fear of being expelled. 

Phoebus laughed, and took the gypsy's part with a mixture 
of impertinence and pity. 

" Let them talk, little one ! " he repeated, jingling his golden 
spurs. " No doubt your toilet is a little extravagant and wild, 
but what difference does that make with such a charming 
damsel as yourself ? " 

"Good gracious!" exclaimed the blonde Gaillefontaine, 
drawing up her swan-like throat, with a bitter smile. '* I see 
that messieurs the archers of the king's police easily take fire 
at the handsome eyes of gypsies I '' 

"Why not ? " said Phoebus. 

At this reply uttered carelessly by the captain, like a stray 
stone, whose fall one does not even watch, Colombe began to 
laugh, as well as Diane, Amelotte, and Fleur-de-Lys, into, 
whose e3''es at the same time a tear started. 

The gypsy, who had dropped her eyes on the floor at the 
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words of Colombo de Gaillef ontaine, raised them beaming with 
joy and pride and fixed them once more on Phoebus. She was 
very beautiful at that moment. 

The old dame, who was watching this scene^ felt offended, 
without imderstanding why. 

"Holy Virgin!" she suddenly exclaimed, "what is it 
moving about my legs ? Ah ! the villanous beast ! *' 

It was the goat, who had just arrived, in search of his mis- 
tress, and who, in dashing towards the latter, had begun by 
entangling his horns in the pile of stuffs which the noble 
dame's garments heaped up on her feet when she was seated. 

This created a diversion. The gypsy disentangled his 
horns without uttering a word. 

" Oh ! here's the little goat with golden hoofs I " exclaimed 
B6rangere, dancing with joy. 

The gypsy crouched down on her knees and leaned her 
cheek against the fondling head of the goat. One would have 
said that she was asking pardon for having quitted it thus. 

Meanwhile, Diane had bent down to Colombo's ear. 

" Ah ! good heavens ! why did not I think of that sooner ? 
'Tis the gypsy with the goat. They say she is a sorceress, 
and that her goat executes very miraculous tricks." 

*'Well!" said Colombe, "the goat must now amuse us in 
its turn, and perform a miracle for us." 

Diane and Colombe eagerly addressed the gypsy. 

" Little one, make your goat perform a miracle." 

''I do not know what you mean," replied the dancer. 

" A miracle, a piece of magic, a bit of sorcery, in short.'* 

"I do not understand." And she fell to caressing the 
pretty animal, repeating, "Djali! Djalil" 

At that moment Fleur-de-Lys noticed a little bag of em- 
broidered leather suspended from the neck of the goat, — 

•• What is that ? " she asked of the gipsy. 

The gipsy raised her large eyes upon her and replied 
gravely, — 

" That is my secret." 

" I should really like to know what your secret is," thought 
Fleur-de-Lys. 
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Meanwhile, the good dame had risen angrily, — "Come 
now, gypsy, if neither you nor your goat can dance for us, 
what are you doing here ? " 

The gypsy walked slowly towards the door, without mak- 
ing any reply. But the nearer she approached it, the more 
her pace slackened. An irresistible magnet seemed to hold 
her. Suddenly she turned her eyes, wet with tears, towards 
Phoebus, and halted. 

"True God!" exclaimed the captain, "that's not the way 
to depart. Come back and dance something for us. By the 
way, my sweet love, what is your name ? " 

"La Esmeralda," said the dancer, never taking her eyes 
from him. 

At this strange name, a burst of wild laughter broke from 
the young girls. 

" Here's a terrible name for a young lady," said Diane. 

"You see well enough," retorted Amelotte, "that she is an 
enchantress." 

" My dear," exclaimed Dame Aloise solemnly, "your parents 
did not commit the sin of giving you that name at the baptis- 
mal font." 

In the meantime, several minutes previously, B6rangere had 
coaxed the goat into a corner of the room with a marchpane 
cake, without any one having noticed her. In an instant they 
had become good friends. The curious child had detached 
the bag from the goat's neck, had opened it, and had emptied 
out its contents on the rush matting ; it was an alphabet, each 
letter of which was separately inscribed on a tiny block of 
boxwood. Hardly had these playthings been spread out on 
the matting, when the child, with surprise, beheld the goat 
(one of whose " miracles " this was no doubt), draw out cer- 
tain letters with its golden hoof, and arrange them, with 
gentle p-^ishes, in a certain order. In a moment they consti- 
tuted a word, which the goat seemed to have been trained to 
write, so little hesitation did it show in forming it, and B6ran- 
gere suddenly exclaimed, clasping her hands in admiration, — 

"Godmother Fleur-de-Lys, see what the goat has just 
done 1 " 
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Meur-de-Lys ran up and trembled. The letters arranged 
upon the floor formed this word, — 

PHCEBUS. 

'^Was it the goat who wrote that?'' she inquired in a 
changed voice. 

" Yes, godmother," replied B6rangire. 

It was impossible to doubt it ; the child did not know how 
to write. 

" This is the secret ! " thought Fleur-de-Lys. 

Meanwhile, at the child's exclamation, all had hastened up, 
the mother, the young girls, the gypsy, and the officer. 

The gypsy beheld the piece of folly which the goat had com- 
mitted. She turned red, then pale, and began to tremble like 
a culprit before the captain, who gazed at her with a smile of 
satisfaction and amazement. 

" Phoebus ! " whispered the young girls, stupefied : " 'tis 
the captain's name I " 

" You have a marvellous memory ! " said Fleur-de-Lys, to 
the petrified gipsy. Then, bursting into sobs : — " Oh ! " she 
stammered mournfully, hiding her face in both her beautiful 
hands, " she is a magician ! " And she heard another and a 
still more bitter voice at the bottom of her heart, saying, — 
"She is a rival!" 

She fell fainting. 

" My daughter ! my daughter ! " cried the terrified mother. 
" Begone, you gypsy of hell ! " 

In a twinkling. La Esmeralda gathered up the unlucky 
letters, made a sign to Djali, and went out through one door, 
while Fleur-de-Lys was being carried out through the other. 

Captain Phoebus, on being left alone, hesitated for a moment 
between the two doors, then he followed the gypsy. 
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CHAPTER n. 

A PBIEST AND A PHILOSOPHER ABE TWO DIPPEBENT THINGS. 

The priest whom the young girls had observed at the top of 
the North tower, leaning over the Place and so attentive to the 
dance of the gypsy, was, in fact, Archdeacon Claude FroUo. 

Our readers have not forgotten the mysterious cell which 
the archdeacon had reserved for himself in that tower. (I do 
not know, by the way be it said, whether it be not the same, 
the interior of which can be seen to-day through a little square 
window, opening to the east at the height of a man above the 
platform from which the towers spring ; a bare and dilapi- 
dated den, whose badly plastered walls are ornamented here 
and there, at the present day, with some wretched yellow 
engravings representing the facades of cathedrals. I presume 
that this hole is jointly inhabited by bats and spiders, and 
that, consequently, it wages a double war of extermination 
on the flies). 

Every day, an hour before sunset, the archdeacon ascended 
the staircase to the tower, and shut himself up in this cell, 
where he sometimes passed whole nights. That day, at the 
moment when, standing before the low door of his retreat, he 
was fitting into the lock the complicated little key which he 
always carried about him in the purse suspended to his side, 
a sound of tambourine and castanets had reached his ear. 
These sounds came from the Place du Parvis. The cell, as we 
have already said, had only one window opening upon the rear 
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of the clmrcli. Claude Frollo had hastily withdrawn the key, 
and an instant later, he was on the top of the tower, in the 
gloomy and pensive attitude in which the maidens had seen 
him. 

There he stood, grave, motionless, absorbed in one look and 
one thought. All Paris lay at his feet, with the thousand spires 
of its edifices and its circular horizon of gentle hills — with 
its river winding under its bridges, and its people moving to 
and fro through its streets, — with the clouds of its smoke, — 
with the mountainous chain of its roofs which presses Notre- 
Dame in its doubled folds ; but out of all the city, the arch- 
deacon gazed at one comer only of the pavement, the Place du 
Parvis ; in all that throng at but one figure, — the gypsy. 

It would have been difficult to say what was the nature of this 
look, and whence proceeded the flame that flashed from it. It 
was a fixed gaze, which was, nevertheless, full of trouble and 
tumult. And, from the profound immobility of his whole 
body, barely agitated at intervals by an involuntary shiver, as 
a tree is moved by the wind ; from the stiffness of his elbows, 
more marble than the balustrade on which they leaned; op 
the sight of the petrified smile which contracted his face, — 
one would have said that nothing living was left about Claude 
Frollo except his eyes. 

The gypsy was dancing ; she was twirling her tambourine 
on the tip of her finger, and tossing it into the air as she 
danced Proven9al sarabands ; agile, light, joyous, and uncon- 
scious of the formidable gaze which descended perpendicularly 
upon her head. 

The crowd was swarming around her ; from time to time, a 
man accoutred in red and yellow made them form into a circle, 
and then returned, seated himself on a chair a few paces from 
the dancer, and took the goat's head on his knees. This man 
seemed to be the gypsy's companion. Claude Frollo could not 
distinguish his features from his elevated post. 

From the moment when the archdeacon caught sight of this 
stranger, his attention seemed divided between him and the 
dancer, and his face beccAme more and more gloomy. All at 
once he rose upright, and a quiver ran through his whole 
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body : " Who is that man ?" he muttered between his teeth : 
" I have always seen her alone before ! " 

Then he plunged down beneath the tortuous vault of the 
spiral staircase, and once more descended. As he passed the 
door of the bell chamber, which was ajar, he saw something 
which struck him ; he beheld Quasimodo, who, leaning through 
an opening of one of those slate penthouses which resemble 
enormous blinds, appeared also to be gazing at the Place. He 
was engaged in so profound a contemplation, that he did not 
notice the passage of his adopted father. His savage eye had 
a singular expression ; it was a charmed, tender look. " This 
is strange ! " murmured Claude. " Is it the gypsy at whom 
he is thus gazing ? " He continued his descent. At the end 
of a few minutes, the anxious archdeacon entered upon the 
Place from the door at the base of the tower. 

" What has become of the gypsy girl ? " he said, mingling 
with the group of spectators which the sound of the tambour- 
ine had collected. 

" I know not," replied one of his neighbors, " I think that 
she has gone to make some of her fandangoes in the house 
opposite, whither they have called her." 

In the place of the gypsy, on the carpet, whose arabesques 
had seemed to vanish but a moment previously by the capri- 
cious figures of her dance, the archdeacon no longer beheld 
any one but the red and yellow man, who, in order to earn a 
few testers in his turn, was walking round the circle, with his 
elbows on his hips, his head thrown back, his face red, his 
neck outstretched, with a chair between his teeth. To the 
chair he had fastened a cat, which a neighbor had lent, and 
which was spitting in great affright. 

"Notre-Dame!" exclaimed the archdeacon, at the moment 
when the juggler, perspiring heavily, passed in front of him 
with his pyramid of chair and his cat, "What is Master 
Pierre Gringoire doing here ? " 

The harsh voice of the archdeacon threw the poor fellow 
into such a commotion that he lost his equilibrium, together 
with his whole edifice, and the chair and the cat tumbled pell- 
mell upon the heads of the spectators, in the midst of inex* 
tinguishable hootings. 
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It is probable that Master Pierre Gringoire (for it was in- 
deed be) would have had a sorry account to settle with the 
neighbor who owned the cat, and all the bruised and scratched 
faces which surrounded him, if he had not hastened to profit 
by the tumult to take refuge in the church, whither Claude 
Frollo had made him a sign to follow him. 

The cathedral was already dark and deserted ; the side-aisles 
were full of shadows, and the lamps of the chapels began to 
shine out like stars, so black had the vaulted ceiling become. 
Only the great rose window of the fa9ade, whose thousand 
colors were steeped in a ray of horizontal sunlight, glittered 
in the gloom like a mass of diamonds, and threw its dazzling 
reflection to the other end of the nave. 

When they had advanced a few paces, Dom Claude placed 
his back against a pillar, and gazed intently at Gringoire. 
The gaze was not the one which Gringoire feared, ashamed as 
he was of having been caught by a grave and learned person 
in the costume of a buffoon. There was nothing mocking or 
ironical in the priest's glance, it was serious, tranquil, pierc- 
ing. The archdeacon was the first to break the silence. 

"Come now, Master Pierre. You are to explain many 
things to me. And first of all, how comes it that you have 
not been seen for two months, and that now one finds you in 
the public squares, in a fine equipment in truth ! Motley red 
and yellow, like a Caudebec apple ? '' 

" Messire," said Gringoire, piteously, " it is, in fact, an amaz- 
ing accoutrement. You see me no more comfortable in it 
than a cat coiffed with a calabash. 'Tis very ill done, I am 
conscious, to expose messieurs the sergeants of the watch to 
the liability of cudgelling beneath this cassock the humerus 
of a Pythagorean philosopher. But what would you have, 
my reverend master? 'tis the fault of my ancient jerkin, 
which abandoned me in cowardly wise, at the beginning of 
the winter, under the pretext that it was falling into tatters,, 
and that it required repose in the basket of a rag-picker. 
What is one to do? Civilization has not yet arrived at the 
point where one can go stark naked, as ancient Diogenes 
wished. Add that a very cold wind was blowing, and 'tis not 
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in the month of January that one can successfully attempt to 
make humanity take this new step. This garment presented 
itself, I took it, and I left my ancient black smock, which, for 
a hermetic like myself, was far from being hermetically 
closed. Behold me then, in the garments of a stage-player, 
like Saint Genest. What would you have ? 'tis an eclipse. 
Apollo himself tended the flocks of, Admetus." 

"'Tis a fine profession that you are engaged in I" replied 
the archdeacon. 

" I agree, my master, that 'tis better to philosophize and 
poetize, to blow the flame in the furnace, or to receive it from 
heaven, than to carry cats on a shield. So, when you ad- 
dressed me, I was as foolish as an ass before a turnspit. But 
what would you have, messire ? One must eat every day, and 
th6 finest Alexandrine verses are not worth a bit of Brie 
cheese. Now, I made for Madame Marguerite of Flanders, 
that famous epithalamium, as you know, and the city will not 
pay me, under the pretext that it was not excellent; as 
though one could give a tragedy of Sophocles for four crowns I 
Hence, I was on the point of dying with hunger. Happily, 
I found that I was rather strong in the jaw ; so I said to this 
jaw, — perform some feats of strength and of equilibrium: 
nourish thyself. Ale te ipsam, A pack of beggars who have 
become my good friends, have taught me twenty sorts of 
herculean feats, and now I give to my teeth every evening the 
bread which they have earned during the day by the sweat 
of my brow. After all, concedo, I grant that it is a sad em- 
ployment for my intellectual faculties, and that man is not 
made to pass his life in beating the tambourine and biting 
chairs. But, reverend master, it is not sufficient to pass one's 
life, one must earn the means for life." 

Dom Claude listened in silence. All at once his deep-set 
eye assumed so sagacious and penetrating an expression, that 
Gringoire felt himself, so to speak, searched to the bottom of 
the soul by that glance. 

"Very good, Master Pierre ; but how comes it that you are 
now in company with that gypsy dancer ? " 

" In faith ! \" said Gringoire, " 'tis because she is my wife 
and I am her husband*'! 
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The priest's gloomy eyes flashed into flame. 

" Have you done that, you wretch ! " he cried, seizing Grin- 
goire's arm with fury ; " have you been so abandoned by Grod 
as to raise your hand against that girl ? " 

"On my chance of paradise, monseigneur," replied Grin- 
goire, trembling in every limb, " I swear to you that I have 
never touched her, if that is what disturbs you." 

" Then why do you talk of husband and wife ? " said the priest. 

Gringoire made haste to relate to him as succinctly as pos- 
sible, all that the reader already knows, his adventure in the 
Court of Miracles and the broken-crock marriage. It ap- 
peared, moreover, that this marriage had led to no results 
whatever, and that each evening the gypsy girl cheated him 
of his nuptial right as on the first day. " Tis a mortifica- 
tion," he said in conclusion, "but that is because I have had 
the misfortune to wed a virgin." 

"What do you mean ? " demanded the archdeacon^ who had 
been gradually appeased by this recital. 

"'Tis very difficult to explain," replied the poet. "It ia 
a superstition. My wife is, according to what an old thief, 
who is called among us the Duke of Egypt, has told me, a 
foundling or a lost child, which is the same thing. She wears 
on her neck an amulet which, it is affirmed, will cause her to 
meet her parents some day, but which will lose its virtue it 
the young girl loses hers. Hence it follows that both of uft 
remain very virtuous." 

" So," resumed Claude, whose brow cleared more and more, 
" you believe, Master Pierre, that this creature has not been 
approached by any man ? " 

" What would you have a man do, Dora Claude, as against 
a superstition ? She has got that in her head. I assuredl3'- 
esteem as a rarity this nunlike prudery which is preserved 
untamed amid those Bohemian girls who are so easily brought 
into subjection. But she has three things to protect her : the 
Diike of Egypt, who has taken her under his safeguard, reck- 
oning, perchance, on selling her to some gay abbe ; sl\ his 
tribe, who hold her in singular veneration, like a Notre-Dame ; 
and a certain tiny poignard, which the buxom dame always 
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wears about her, in some nook, in spite of the ordinances of 
the provost, and which one causes to fly out into her hands 
by squeezing her waist. Tis a proud wasp, I can tell youl " 

The archdeacon pressed Gringoire with questions. 

La Esmeralda^ in the judgment of Gringoire, was an inoffen- 
sive and charming creature, pretty, with the exception of a 
pout which was peculiar to her ; a naive and passionate dam- 
sel, ignorant of everything and enthusiastic about everything ; 
not yet aware of the difference between a man and a woman, 
even in her dreams; made like that; wild especially over 
dancing, noise, the open air ; a sort of woman bee, with in- 
visible wings on her feet, and living in a whirlwind. She 
owed this nature to the wandering life which she had always 
led. Gringoire had succeeded in learning that, while a mere 
child, she had traversed Spain and Catalonia, even to Sicily ; 
he believed that she had even been taken by the caravan of 
Zingari, of which she formed a part, to the kingdom of Algiers. 
a country situated in Achaia, which country adjoins, on one 
side Albania and Greece ; on the other, the Sicilian Sea, which 
is the road to Constantinople. The Bohemians, said Gringoire, 
were vassals of the King of Algiers, in his quality of chief of 
the White Moors. One thing is certain, that la Esmeralda 
had come to France while still very young, by way of Hun- 
gary. From all these countries the young girl had brought 
back fragments of queer jargons, songs, and strange ideas, 
which made her language as motley as her costume, half 
Parisian, half African. However, the people of the quarters 
which she frequented loved her for her gayety, her daintiness, 
her lively manners, her dances, and her songs. She believed 
herself to be hated, in all the city, by but two persons, of 
whom she often spoke in terror: the sacked nun of the 
Tour-Roland, a villanous recluse who cherished some secret 
grudge against these gypsies, and who cursed the poor dancer 
every time that the latter passed before her window ; and a 
priest, who never met her without casting at her looks and 
words which frightened her. 

The mention of this last circumstance disturbed the arch- 
deacon greatly, though Gringoire paid no attention to his 
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perturbation ; to such an extent had two months sufficed to 
cause the heedless poet to forget the singular details of the 
evening on which he had met the gypsy, and the presence of 
the archdeacon in it all. Otherwise, the little dancer feared 
nothing; she did not tell fortunes, which protected her 
against those trials for magic which were so frequently insti- 
tuted against gypsy women. And then, Gringoire held the 
position of her brother^ if not of her husband. After all, the 
philosopher endured this sort of platonic marriage very 
patiently. It meant a shelter and bread at least. Every 
morning, he set out from the lair of the thieves, generally 
with the gypsy ; he helped her make her collections of 
targes * and little blanks t in the squares ; each evening he 
returned to the same roof with her, allowed her to bolt her- 
self into her little chamber, and slept the sleep of the just. 
A very sweet existence, taking it all in all, he said, and well 
adapted to revery. And then, on his soul and conscience, the 
philosopher was not very sure that he was madly in love with 
the gypsy. He loved her goat almost as dearly. It was a 
charming animal, gentle, intelligent, clever; a learned goat. 
Nothing was more common in the Middle Ages than these 
learned animals, which amazed people greatly, and often led 
their instructors to the stake. But the witchcraft of the goat 
with the golden hoofs was a very innocent species of magic. 
Gringoire explained them to the archdeacon, whom these 
details seemed to interest deeply. In the majority of cases, 
it was sufficient to present the tambourine to the goat in 
such or such a manner, in order to obtain from him the trick 
desired. He had been trained to this by the gypsy, who pos- 
sessed, in these delicate arts, so rare a talent that two months 
had sufficed to teach the goat to write, with movable letters, 
the word " Phoebus." 

" ' Phoebus ! ' " said the priest ; " why * Phoebus * ? *' 
" I know not," replied Gringoire. " Perhaps it is a word 
which she believes to be endowed with some magic and secret 
virtue. She often repeats it in a low tone when she thinks 
that she is alone." 

* An ancient Borgimdian coin. f An ancient French coin. 
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"Are you sure," persisted Claude, with his penetrating 
glance, " that it is only a word and not a name ? '' 

" The name of whom ? " said the poet. 

" How should I know ? ^' said the priest. 

" This is what I imagine, messire. These Bohemians are 
something like Guebrs, and adore the sun. Hence, Phoebus." 

"That does not seem so clear to me as to you. Master 
Pierre." 

"After all, that does not concern me. Let her mumble her 
Phoebus at her pleasure. One thing is certain, that Djali loves 
me almost as much as he does her." 

"Who is Djali?" 

"The goat." 

The archdeacon dropped his chin into his hand, and ap- 
peared to reflect for a moment. All at once he turned abruptly 
to Gringoire once more. 

"And do you swear to me that you have not touched 
hor?" 

" Whom ? " said Gringoire ; "the goat ? " 

" No, that woman." 

" My wife ? I swear to you that I have not." 

" You are often alone with her ? " 

" A good hour every evening." 

Dom Claude frowned. 

"Oh! oh! Solris cum sola non cogitahuntur orare Pater 
Noster:' 

" Upon my soul, I could say the Pater, and the Ave Maria, 
and the Credo in Deum patrem omnipotentem without her 
paying any more attention to me than a chicken to a church." 

" Swear to me, by the body of your mother," repeated the 
archdeacon violently, " that you have not touched that creature 
Trith even the tip of your finger." 

" I will also swear it by the head of my father, for the two 
things have more affinity between them. But, my reverend 
master, permit me a question in my turn." 

" Speak, sir." 

" What concern is it of yours ? " 

The archdeacon's pale face became as crimson as the cheek 
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of a young girl. He remained for a moment without answering 
then, with visible embarrassment, — 

" Listen, Master Pierre Gringoire. You are not yet damned, 
so far as I know. I take an interest in you, and wish you 
well. Now the least contact with that Egyptian of the demon 
would make you the vassal of Satan. You know that 'tis 
always the body which ruins the soul. Woe to you if you 
approach that woman ! That is all.'' 

" I tried once," said Gringoire, scratching his ear j " it was 
the first day : but I got stung." 

" You were so audacious. Master Pierre ? " and the priest's 
brow clouded over again. 

" On another occasion," continued the poet, with a smile, ''I 
peeped through the keyhole, before going to bed, and I beheld 
the most delicious dame in her shift that ever made a bed 
creak under her bare foot." 

" Go to the devil ! " cried the priest, with a terrible look ; 
and, giving the amazed Gringoire a push on the shoulders, he 
plunged, with long strides, under the gloomiest arcades of the 
cathedral. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE BELLS. 

After the morning in the pillory, the neighbors of Notre- 
Dame thought they noticed that Quasimodo's ardor for ring- 
ing had grown cool. Formerly, there had been peals for 
every occasion, long morning serenades, which lasted from 
prime to compline; peals from the belfry for a high mass, 
rich scales drawn over the smaller bells for a wedding, for a 
christening, and mingling in the air like a rich embroidery of 
all sorts of charming sounds. The old church, all vibrating 
and sonorous, was in a perpetual joy of bells. One was con- 
stantly conscious of the presence of a spirit of noise and 
caprice, who sang through all those mouths of brass. Now 
that spirit seemed to have departed; the cathedral seemed 
gloomy, and gladly remained silent; festivals and funerals 
had the simple peal, dry and bare, demanded by the ritual, 
nothing more. Of the double noise which constitutes a 
church, the organ within, the bell without, the organ alone 
remained. One would have said that there was no longer a 
musician in the belfry. Quasimodo was always there, never- 
theless ; what, then, had happened to him ? Was it that the 
shame and despair of the pillory still lingered in the bottom 
of his heart, that the lashes of his tormentor's whip rever- 
berated unendingly in his soul, and that the sadness of such 
treatment had wholly extinguished in him even his passion 
for the bells ? or was it that Marie had a rival in the heart 
of the bellringer of Notre-Dame, and that the great bell and 
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her fourteen sisters were neglected for something more amia 
ble and more beautiful ? 

It chanced that, in the year of grace 1482, Annunciation 
Day fell on Tuesday, the twenty-fifth of March. That day 
the air was so pure and light that Quasimodo felt some re- 
turning affection for his bells. He therefore ascended the 
northern tower while the beadle below was opening wide the 
doors of the church, which were then enormous panels of stout 
wood, covered with leather, bordered with nails of gilded iron, 
and framed in carvings "very artistically elaborated." 

On arriving in the lofty bell chamber, Quasimodo gazed for 
some time at the six bells and shook his head sadly, as though 
groaning over some foreign element which had interposed 
itself in his heart between them and him. But when he had 
set them to swinging, when he felt that cluster of bells mov- 
ing under his hand, when he saw, for he did not hear it, the 
palpitating octave ascend and descend that sonorous scale, like 
a bird hopping from branch to branch; when the demon 
Music, that demon who shakes a sparkling bundle of strette, 
trills and arpeggios, had taken possession of the poor deaf 
man, he became happy once more, he forgot everything, and 
his heart expanding, made his face beam. 

He went and came, he beat his hands together, he ran from 
rope to rope, he animated the six singers with voice and ges- 
ture, like the leader of an orchestra who is urging on intelli- 
gent musicians. 

"Go on," said he, "go on, go on, Gabrielle, pour out all thy 
noise into the Place, 'tis a festival to-day. No laziness, Thi- 
bauld; thou art relaxing; go on, go on, then, art thou rusted, 
thou sluggard ? That is well ! quick ! quick ! let not thy 
clapper be seen! Make them all deaf like me. That's it, 
Thibauld, bravely done ! Guillaume ! Guillaume ! thou art 
the largest, and Pasquier is the smallest, and Pasquier does 
best. Let us wager that those who hear him will understand 
him better than they understand thee. Good! good! my 
Gabrielle, stoutly, more stoutly ! Eh ! what are you doing up 
aloft there, you two Moineaux (sparrows) ? I do not see you 
making the least little shred of noise. What is the meaning 
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of those beaks of copper which seem to be gaping when they 
should sing ? Come, work now, 'tis the Feast of the Annun- 
ciation. The sun is fine, the chime must be fine also. Poor 
Guillaume I thou art all out of breath, my big fellow I '' 

He was wholly absorbed in spurring on his bells, all six of 
which vied with each other in leaping and shaking their shin- 
ing haunches, like a noisy team of Spanish mules, pricked on 
here and there by the apostrophes of the muleteer. 

All at once, on letting his glance fall between the large 
slate scales which cover the perpendicular wall of the bell 
tower at a certain height, he beheld on the square a young 
girl, fantastically dressed, stop, spread out on the ground a 
carpet, on which a small goat took up its post, and a group of 
spectators collect around her. This sight suddenly changed 
the course of his ideas^ and congealed his enthusiasm as a 
breath of air congeals melted rosin. He halted, turned his 
back to the bells, and crouched down behind the projecting 
roof of slate, fixing upon the dancer that dreamy, sweet, and 
tender look which had already astonished the archdeacon on 
one occasion. Meanwhile, the forgotten bells died away 
abruptly and all together, to the great disappointment of the 
lovers of bell ringing, who were listening in good faith to the 
peal from above the Pont du Change, and who went away 
dumbfounded, like a dog who has been offered a bone and 
given a stone. 



CHAPTEB IV. 



It chanced that upon a fine morning in this same month of 
March, I think it was on Saturday the 29thy Saint Eustache's 
day, our young friend the student, Jehan FroUo du Moulin^ 
perceived, as he was dressing himself, that his breeches, which 
contained his purse, gave out no metallic ring. "Poor purse,** 
he said, drawing it from his fob, " what ! not the smallest 
parisis I how cruelly the dice, beer-pots, and Venus have de- 
pleted thee ! How empty, wrinkled, limp, thou art ! Thou 
resemblest the throat of a fury I I ask you, Messer Cicero, 
and Messer Seneca, copies of whom, all dog's-eared, I behold 
scattered on the floor, what profits it me to know, better than 
any governor of the mint, or any Jew on the Pont aux Chan- 
geurs, that a golden crown stamped with a crown is worth 
thirty-five unzains of twenty-five sous, and eight deniers 
parisis apiece, and that a crown stamped with a crescent is 
worth thirty-six unzains of twenty-six sous, six deniers tour- 
nois apiece, if I have not a single wretched black liard to risk 
on the double-six ! Oh ! Consul Cicero ! this is no calamity 
from which one extricates one's self with periphrases, qitemad- 
modum, and verum enim vero ! " 

He dressed himself sadly. An idea had occurred to him as 
he laced his boots, but he rejected it at first ; nevertheless, it 
returned, and he put on his waistcoat wrong side out, an evi- 
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dent sign of violent internal combat. At last lie dashed his 
cap roughly on the floor, and exclaimed : " So much the worse I 
Let come of it what may. I am going to my brother I I 
shall catch a sermon, but I shall catch a crown." 

Then he hastily donned his long jacket with furred half- 
sleeves, picked up his cap, and went out like a man driven to 
desperation. 

He descended the Eue de la Harpe toward the City. As he 
passed the Eue de la Huchette, the odor of those admirable 
spits, which were incessantly turning, tickled his olfactory 
apparatus, and he bestowed a loving glance toward the Cyclo- 
pean roast, which one day drew from the Franciscan friar, 
Calatagirone, this pathetic exclamation: Veramente, qvsste 
rotisserie sono cosa stupenda / * But Jehan had not the 
wherewithal to buy a breakfast, and he plunged, with a pro- 
found sigh, under the gateway of the Petit-Chatelet, that 
enormous double trefoil of massive towers which guarded the 
entrance to the City. 

He did not even take the trouble to cast a stone in passing, 
as was the usage, at the miserable statue of that P6rinet 
Leclerc who had delivered up the Paris of Charles VI. to the 
English, a crime which his effigy, its face battered with 
stones and soiled with mud, expiated for three centuries at 
the comer of the Eue de la Harpe and the Eue de Buci, as in 
an eternal pillory. 

The Petit-Pont traversed, the Eue Neuve-Sainte-Genevieve 
crossed, Jehan de Molendino found himself in front of Notre- 
Dame. Then indecision seized upon him once more, and he 
paced for several minutes round the statue of M. Legris, re- 
peating to himself with anguish : " The sermon is sure, the 
crown is doubtful." 

He stopped a beadle who emerged from the cloister, — 
" Where is monsieur the archdeacon of Josas ? " 

" I believe that he is in his secret cell in the tower," said 
the beadle ; " I should advise you not to disturb him there, 
unless you come from some one like the pope or monsieur the 
king." 

* Tru]y, these roastings are a stupendous thing I 
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Jehan clapped his hands. 

" BSdiahle ! here's a magnificent chance to see the famous 
sorcery cell ! " 

This reflection having brought him to a decision^ he plunged 
resolutely into the small black doorway, and began the 
ascent of the spiral of Saint-Gilles, which leads to the upper 
stories of the tower. " I am going to see," he said to himself 
on the way. " By the ravens of the Holy Virgin ! it must 
needs be a curious thing, that cell which my reverend brother 
hides so secretly ! ' Tis said that he lights up the kitchens 
of hell there, and that he cooks the philosopher's stone there 
over a hot fire. Bedieu / I care no more for the philosopher's 
stone than for a pebble, and I would rather find over his fur- 
nace an omelette of Easter eggs and bacon, than the biggest 
philosopher's stone in the world.' " 

On arriving at the gallery of slender columns, he took 
breath for a moment, and swore against the interminable 
staircase by I know not how many million cartloads of devils ; 
then he resumed his ascent through the narrow door of the 
north tower, now closed to the public. Several moments 
after passing the bell chamber, he came upon a little landing- 
place, built in a lateral niche, and under the vault of a low, 
pointed door, whose enormous lock and strong iron bars he 
was enabled to see through a loophole pierced in the opposite 
circular wall of the staircase. Persons desirous of visiting 
this door at the present day will recognize it by this inscrip- 
tion engraved in white letters on the black wall : "J' ADORE 
COEALIE, 1823. SIGNfi UGENE." «Sign^'^ stands in 
the text. 

" Ugh I " said the scholar ; " 'tis here, no doubt." 

The key was in the lock, the door was very close to him : 
he gave it a gentle push and thrust his head through the 
opening. 

The reader cannot have failed to turn over the admirable 
works of Eembrandt, that Shakespeare of painting. Amid so 
many marvellous engravings, there is one etching in particu- 
lar, which is supposed to represent Doctor Faust, and which 
it is impossible to contemplate without being dazzled. It rep- 
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resents a gloomy cell ; in the centre is a table loaded with 
hideous objects ; skulls, spheres, alembics, compasses, hiero- 
glyphic parchments. The doctor is before this table clad 
in his large coat and covered to the very eyebrows with his 
furred cap. He is visible only to his waist. He has half 
risen from his immense arm-chair, his clenched fists rest on 
the table, and he is gazing with curiosity and terror at a large 
luminous circle, formed of magic letters, which gleams from 
the wall beyond, like the solar spectrum in a dark chamber. 
This cabalistic sun seems to tremble before the eye, and fills 
the wan cell with its mysterious radiance. It is horrible and 
it is beautiful. 

Something very similar to Faust's cell presented itself to 
Jehan's view, when he ventured his head through the half- 
open door. It also was a gloomy and sparsely lighted retreat. 
There also stood a large arm-chair and a large table, com- 
passes, alembics, skeletons of animals suspended from the 
ceiling, a globe rolling on the floor, hippocephali mingled 
promiscuously with drinking cups, in which quivered leaves of 
gold, skulls placed upon vellum checkered with figures and 
characters, huge manuscripts piled up wide open, without 
mercy on the cracking corners of the parchment ; in short, all 
the rubbish of science, and everywhere on this confusion dust 
and spiders' webs ; but there was no circle of luminous let- 
ters, no doctor in an ecstasy contemplating the flaming vision, 
as the eagle gazes upon the sun. 

Nevertheless, the cell was not deserted. A man was seated 
in the arm-chair, and bending over the table. Jehan, to whom 
his back was turned, could see only his shoulders and the 
back of his skull ; but he had no difficulty in recognizing that 
bald head, which nature had provided with an eternal tonsure, 
as though desirous of marking, by this external symbol, the 
archdeacon's irresistible clerical vocation. 

Jehan accordingly recognized his brother; but the door 
had been opened so softly, that nothing warned Dom Claude of 
his presence. The inquisitive scholar took advantage of this 
circumstance to examine the cell for a few moments at. his 
leisure. A large furnace, which he had not at first observed, 
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stood to the left of the arm-chair, beneath the window. The 
ray of light which penetrated through this aperture made its 
way through a spider's circular web, which tastefully inscribed 
its delicate rose in the arch of the window, and in the centre 
of which the insect architect hung motionless, like the hub 
of this wheel of lace. Upon the furnace were accumulated 
in disorder, all sorts of vases, earthenware bottles, glass 
retorts, and mattresses of charcoal. Jehan observed, with a 
sigh, that there was no frying-pan. " How cold the kitchen 
utensils are ! " he said to himself. 

In fact, there was no fire in the furnace, and it seemed as 
though none had been lighted for a long time. A glass mask^ 
which Jehan noticed among the utensils of alchemy, and 
which served no doubt, to protect the archdeacon's face when 
he was working over some substance to be dreaded, lay in one 
comer covered with dust and apparently forgotten. Beside it 
lay a pair of bellows no less dusty, the upper side of which 
bore this inscription incrusted in copper letters : SPIEA 
SPEEA, 

Other inscriptions were written, in accordance with the 
fashion of the hermetics, in great numbers on the walls ; some 
traced with ink, otheis engraved with a metal point. There 
were, moreover, Gothic letters, Hebrew letters, Greek letters, 
and Eoman letters, pell-mell ; the inscriptions overflowed at 
haphazard, on top of each other, the more recent effacing the 
more ancient, and all entangled with each other, like the 
branches in a thicket, like pikes in an affray. It was, in fact, 
a strangely confused mingling of all human philosophies, all 
reveries, all human wisdom. Here and there one shone out 
from among the rest like a banner among lance heads. Gen- 
erally, it was a brief Greek or Roman device, such as the 
IMiddle Ages knew so well how to formulate. — Unde? Inde? 
— Homo homini monstrum — Astra, castra, nomen, numen. — 
Miyot ^i6Uotf, fiiya xax6v, — Sapere aude. Fiat vhi vult — etc.; 
sometimes a word devoid of all apparent sense, ^^fvayxtHpayia, 
which possibly contained a bitter allusion to the regime of the 
cloister; sometimes a simple maxim of clerical discipline 
formulated in a regular hexameter : Coelestem dominum terres' 
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trem dicUe domnum. There was also Hebrew jargon, of which 
Jehan, who as yet knew but little Greek, understood noth- 
ing; and all were traversed in every direction by stars, by 
figures of men or animals, and by intersecting triangles ; and 
this contributed not a little to make the scrawled wall of the 
cell resemble a sheet of paper over which a monkey had 
drawn back and forth a pen filled with ink. 

The whole chamber, moreover, presented a general aspect 
of abandonment and dilapidation ; and the bad state of the 
utensils induced the supposition that their owner had long 
been distracted from his labors by other preoccupations. 

Meanwhile, this master, bent over a vast manuscript, orna- 
mented with fantastical illustrations, appeared to be tor- 
mented by an idea which incessantly mingled with his medi- 
tations. That at least was Jehan's idea, when he heard him 
exclaim, with the thoughtful breaks of a dreamer thinking 
aloud, — 

'^ Yes, Manou said it, and Zoroaster taught it ! the sun is 
born from fire, the moon from the sun ; fire is the soul of the 
universe; its elementary atoms pour forth and flow inces- 
santly upon the world through infinite channels! At the 
point where these currents intersect each other in the 
heavens, they produce light; at their points of intersection 
on earth, they produce gold. Light, gold; tl^o same thing! 
From fire to the concrete state. The difference between the 
visible and the palpable, between the fluid and the solid in 
the same substance, between water and ice, nothing more. 
These are no dreams ; it is the general ktw of nature. But 
what is one to do in order to extract from science the secret 
of this general law ? What ! this light which inundates my 
hand is gold ! These same atoms dilated in accordance with a 
certain law need only be condensed in accordance with an- 
other law. How is it to be done ? Some have fancied by 
burying a ray of sunlight, Averroes, — yes, 'tis Averroes, — 
Averroes buried one under the first pillar on the left of the 
sanctuary of the Koran, in the great Mahometan mosque of 
Cordova; but the vault cannot be opened for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether the operation has succeeded, until aftejc 
the lapse of eight thousand years. 
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"The devU ! " said Jehan, to himself, " 'tis a long while to 
wait for a crown ! " 

" Others have thought/' continued the dreamy archdeacon, 
"that it would be better worth while to operate upon a 
ray of Sirius. But 'tis exceeding hard to obtain this ray 
pure, because of the simultaneous presence of other stars 
whose rays mingle with it. Flamel esteemed it more simple 
to operate upon terrestrial fire. Flamel ! there's predestina- 
tion in the name I Flamma I yes, fire. All lies there. The 
diamond is contained in the carbon, gold is in the fire. But 
how to extract it ? Magistri affirms that there are certain 
feminine names, which possess a charm so sweet and mysteri- 
ous, that it suffices to pronounce them during the operation. 
Let us read what Manon says on the matter : * Where women 
are honored, the divinities are rejoiced ; where they are de- 
spised, it is useless to pray to God. The mouth of a woman 
is constantly pure ; it is a running water, it is a ray of sun- 
light. The name of a woman should be agreeable, sweet, 
fanciful; it should end in long vowels, and resemble words 
of benediction.' Yes, the sage is right; in truth, Maria, 
Sophia, la Esmeral — Damnation! always that thought!" 

And he closed the book violently. 

He passed his hand over his brow, as though to brush away 
the idea which assailed him ; then he took from the table a 
nail and a small hammer, whose handle was curiously painted 
with cabalistic letters. 

" For some time," he said with a bitter smile, " I have failed 
in all my experiments ! one fixed idea possesses me, and sears 
my brain like fire. I have not even been able to discover the 
secret of Cassiodorus, whose lamp burned without wick and 
without oil. A simple matter, nevertheless — " 

"The deuce ! " muttered Jehan in his beard. 

"Hence," continued the priest, "one wretched thought is 
sufficient to render a man weak and beside himself ! Oh ! 
how Claude Pemelle would laugh at me. She who could not 
turn Nicholas Flamel aside, for one moment, from his pur- 
suit of the great work ! What ! I hold in my hand the magic 
hammer of Z^chi616 ! at every blow dealt by th© formidable 
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rabbi^ from tbe depths of his cell, upon this nail, that one of 
his enemies whom he had condemned, were he a thousand 
leagues away, was buried a cubit deep in the earth which 
swallowed him. The King of France himself, in consequence 
of once having inconsiderately knocked at the door of the 
thermaturgist, sank to the knees through the pavement of 
his own Paris. This took place three centuries ago. Well ! 
I possess the hammer and the nail, and in my hands they are 
utensils no more formidable than a club in the hands of a 
maker of edge tools. And yet all that is required is to find 
the magic word which Z6chi616 pronounced when he struck 
his nail." 

" What nonsense ! " thought Jehan. 

" Let us see, let us try ! " resumed the archdeacon briskly. 
"Were I to succeed, I should behold the blue spark flash 
from the head of the nail. Emen-H6tan! Emen-H6tan! 
That's not it. Sig6ani! Sig6anil May this nail open the 
tomb to any one who bears the name of Phoebus I A curse 
upon it ! Always and eternally the same idea ! " 

And he flung away the hammer in a rage. Then he sank 
down so deeply on the arm-chair and the table, that Jehan 
lost him from view behind the great pile of manuscripts. For 
the space of several minutes, all that he saw was his fist con- 
vulsively clenched on a book. Suddenly, Dom Claude sprang 
up, seized a compass and engraved in silence upon the wall in 
capital letters, this Greek word 

"My brother is mad," said Jehan to himself; ''it would 
l;ave been far more simple to write JF'atuniy every one is not 
obliged to know Greek." 

The archdeacon returned and seated himself in his arm- 
chair, and placed his head on both his hands, as a sick man 
does, whose head is heavy and burning. 

The student watched his brother with surprise. He did not 
know, he who wore his heart on his sleeve, he who observed 
only the good old law of Nature in the world, he who allowed 
bis passions to follow their inclinations, and in whom the lake 
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of great emotions was always dry, so freely did he let it oS 
each day by fresh drains, — he did not know with what fury 
the sea of human passions ferments and boils when all egress 
is denied to it, how it accumulates, how it swells, how it over- 
flows, how it hollows out the heart ; how it breaks in inward 
sobs, and dull convulsions, until it has rent its dikes and 
burst its bed. The austere and glacial envelope of Claude 
Frollo, that cold surface of steep and inaccessible virtue, 
had always deceived Jehan. The merry scholar had never 
dreamed that there was boiling lava^ furious and profound, 
beneath the snowy brow of JStna. 

We do not know whether he suddenly became conscious of 
these things ; but, giddy as he was, he understood that he had 
seen what he ought not to have seen, that he had just sur- 
prised the soul of his elder brother in one of its most secret 
altitudes, and that Claude must not be allowed to know it 
Seeing that the archdeacon had fallen back into his formei 
immobility, he withdrew his head very softly, and made some 
noise with his feet outside the door, like a person who has 
]ust arrived and is giving warning of his approach. 

"Enter!*' cried the archdeacon, from the interior of his 
cell; "I was expecting you. I left the door unlocked ex- 
pressly ; enter Master Jacques | " 

The scholar entered boldly. The archdeacon, who was very 
much embarrassed by such a visit in such a place, trembled 
in his arm-chair. " What ! 'tis you, Jehan ? " 

"'Tis a J, all the same,'' said the scholar, with his ruddy, 
merry, and audacious face. 

Dom Claude's visage had resumed its severe expression. 

"What are you come for ? " 

"Brother," replied the scholar, making an effort to assume 
a decent, pitiful, and modest mien, and twirling his cap in his 
hands with an innocent air ; " I am come to ask of you — " 

"What?" 

"A little lecture on morality, of which I stand greatly in 
need," Jehan did not dare to add aloud, — "and a little money 
of which I am in still greater need." This last member of 
his phrase remained unuttered. 
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^^ Monsienr/' said the archdeacon^ in a cold tone^ ''I am 
greatly displeased with yoiu" 

"Alas!" sighed the scholar. 

Dom Claude made his arm-chair describe a quarter circle, 
and gazed intently at Jehan. 

" I am very glad to see you." 

This was a formidable exordium. Jehan braced himself 
for a rough encounter. 

"Jehan, complaints are brought me about you every day. 
What affray was that in which you bruised with a cudgel a 
little vicomte, Albert de Ramonchamp ? " 

"Oh ! " said Jehan, "a vast thing that I A malicious page 
amused himself by splashing the scholars^ by making his 
horse gallop through the mire I " 

"Who," pursued the archdeacon, "is that Mahiet Fargel, 
whose gown you have torn? Tunicam dechiraverunt, saith 
the complaint." 

"Ah bah ! a wretched cap of a Montaigu ! Isn't that it ?" 

" The complaint says tunicam and not cappettam. Do you 
know Latin ? " 

Jehan did not reply. 

"Yes," pursued the priest shaking his head, "That is the 
state of learning and letters at the present day. The Latin 
tongue is hardly understood, Syriac is unknown, Greek so 
odious that 'tis accounted no ignorance in the most learned to 
skip a Greek word without reading it, and to say , * Grcecum 
est non legiturJ " 

The scholar raised his eyes boldly. " Monsieur my brother, 
doth it please you that I shall explain in good French vernac- 
ular that Greek word which is written yonder on the wall ? " 

"What word?" 

A slight flush spread over the cheeks of the priest with 
their high bones, like the puff of smoke which announces on 
the outside the secret commotions of a volcano. The student 
hardly noticed it. 

" Well, Jehan," stammered the elder brother with an effort, 
" What is the- meaning of yonder word ? " 
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"Fate." 

Dom Claude turned pale again^ and the scholar pursued 
carelessly. 

"And that word below it, graved by the same hand, 
^Ardyvela, signifies * impurity.' You see that people do know 
their Greek." 

And the archdeacon remained silent. This Greek lesson 
had rendered him thoughtful. 

Master Jehan, who possessed all the artful ways of a spoiled 
child, judged that the moment was a favorable one in which 
to risk his request. Accordingly, he assumed an extremely 
soft tone and began, — 

" My good brother, do you hate me to such a degree as to 
look savagely upon me because of a few mischievous cuffs and 
blows distributed in a fair war to a pack of lads and brats, 
quibusdam Tnarmosetis ? You see, good Brother Claude, that 
people know their Latin." 

But all this caressing hypocrisy did not have its usual effect 
on the severe elder brother. Cerberus did not bite at the 
honey cake. The archdeacon's brow did not lose a single 
wrinkle. 

" What are you driving at ? " he said dryly. 

" Well, in point of fact, this ! " replied Jehan bravely, " I 
stand in need of money." 

At this audacious declaration, the archdeacon's visage 
assumed a thoroughly pedagogical and paternal expression. 

" You know, Monsieur Jehan, that our fief of Tirechappe, 
putting the direct taxes and the rents of the nine and twenty 
houses in a block, yields only nine and thirty livres, eleven 
sous, six deniers, Parisian. It is one half more than in the 
time of the brothers Paclet, but it is not much." 

"I need money," said Jehan stoically. 

"You know that the official has decided that our twenty-one 
houses should be moved full into the fief of the Bishopric, 
and that we could redeem this homage only by paying the 
reverend bishop two marks of silver gilt of the price of six 
livres parisis. Now, these two marks I have not yet been 
able to get together. You know it." 
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**! know that I stand in need of money," repeated Jelian 
for the third time. 

" And what are you going to do with it ? " 

This question caused a flash of hope to gleam before Jehan's 
eyes. He resumed his dainty, caressing air. 

" Stay, deal' Brother Claude, I should not come to you, with 
any evil motive. There is no intention of cutting a dash in 
the taverns with your unzains, and of strutting about the 
streets of Paris in a caparison of gold brocade, with a lackey, 
cum meo laquasio. Ko, brother, 'tis for a good work." 

" What good work ? " demanded Claude, somewhat surprised. 

"Two of my friends wish to purchase an outfit for the 
infant of a poor Haudriette widow. It is a charity. It will 
cost three florins, and I should like to contribute to it." 

" What are names of your two friends ? " 

" Pierre PAssommeur and Baptiste Croque-Oison." * 

" Hum," said the archdeacon ; " those are names as fit for 
a good work as a catapult for the chief altar." 

It is certain that Jehan had made a very bad choice of 
names for his two friends. He realized it too late. 

" And then," pursued the sagacious Claude, " what sort of 
an infant's outfit is it that is to cost three florins, and that for 
the child of a Haudriette ? Since when have the Haudriette 
widows taken to having babes in swaddling-clothes ? " 

Jehan broke the ice once more. 

"Eh, well! yes! I need money in order to go and see 
Isabeau la Thierrye to-night ; in the Val-d' Amour I " 

" Impure wretch ! " exclaimed the priest. 

" 'Avayvela \ " said Jehan. 

This quotation, which the scholar borrowed with malice, 
perchance, from the wall of the cell, produced a singular 
effect on the archdeacon. He bit his lips and his wrath was 
drowned in a crimson flush. 

" Begone," he said to Jehan. " I am expecting some one." 

The scholar made one more effort. 

" Brother Claude, give me at least one little parisis to buy 
something to eat." 

* Peter the Slaughterer ; and Baptist Crack-Gosling. 
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" How far have you gone in the Decretals of Gratian ? " 
demanded Dom Claude. 

" I have lost my copy books. 

" Where are you in your Latin humanities ? " 

" My copy of Horace has been stolen." 

'* Where are you in Aristotle ? '' 

"V faith ! brother what father of the church is it, who says 
that the errors of heretics have always had for their lurking 
place the thickets of Aristotle's metaphysics ? A plague on 
Aristotle! I care not to tear my religion on his meta- 
physics." 

" Young man," resumed the archdeacon, " at the king's last 
entry, there was a young gentleman, named Philippe de Com- 
ines, who wore embroidered on the housings of his horse this 
device, upon which I counsel you to meditate : Qui non laharat, 
nan mandttcet,^^ 

The scholar remained silent for a moment, with his finger 
in his ear, his eyes on the ground, and a discomfited mien. 

All at once he turned round to Claude with the agile quick- 
ness of a wagtail. 

"So, my good brother, you refuse me a sou parisis, where- 
with to buy a crust at a baker's shop ?" 

" Qui non Idborat, non manducetJ' 

At this response of the inflexible archdeacon, Jehan hid his 
head in his hands, like a woman sobbing, and exclaimed with 
an expression of despair: "'Orororororor." 

" What is the meaning of this, sir ? " demanded Claude, 
surprised at this freak. 

" What indeed ! " said the scholar ; and he lifted to Claude 
his impudent eyes into which he had just thrust his fists in 
order to communicate to them the redness of tears ; " 'tis 
Greek ! 'tis an anapaest of ^schylus which expresses grief 
perfectly." 

And here he burst into a laugh so droll and violent that it 
made the archdeacon smile. It was Claude's fault, in fact : 
why had he so spoiled that child ? 

" Oh ! good Brother Claude," resumed Jehan, emboldened by 
this smilo; "look at my worn out boots. Is there a cothurnus 
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in the world more tragic tlian these bootS; whose soles are 
hanging out their tongues ? '* 

The archdeacon promptly returned to his original severity. 

" I will send you some new boots, but no money/' 

"Only a poor little parisis, brother," continued the sup- 
pliant Jehan. " I will learn Gratian by heart, I will believe 
firmly in God, I will be a regular Pythagoras of science and 
virtue. But one little parisis, in mercy! Would you have 
famine bite me with its jaws which are gaping in front of me, 
blacker, deeper, and more noisome than a Tartarus or the nose 
of a monk ? " 

Dom Claude shook his wrinkled head : " Qui non Idborat — " 

Jehan did not allow him to finish. 

"Well," he exclaimed, "to the devil then ! Long live joy I I 
will live in the tavern, I will fight, I will break pots and I will 
go and see the wenches." And thereupon, he hurled his cap at 
the wall, and snapped his fingers like castanets. 

The archdeacon surveyed him with a gloomy air. 

" Jehan, you have no soul." 

" In that case, according to Epicurius, I lack a something 
made of another something which has no name." 

"Jehan, you must think seriously of amending your ways." 

" Oh, come now," cried the student, gazing in turn at his 
brother and the alembics on the furnace, " everything is pre- 
posterous here, both ideas and bottles ! " 

" Jehan, you are on a very slippery downward road. Do 
you know whither you are going ? " 

"To the wine-shop," said Jehan. 

" The wine-shop leads to the pillory." 

" 'Tis as good a lantern as any other, and perchance with 
that one, Diogenes would have found his man." 

"The pillory leads to the gallows." 

" The gallows is a balance which has a man at one end and 
the whole earth at the other. 'Tis fine to be the man.'* 

" The gallows leads to hell." 

"'Tisabigfire." 

"Jehan, Jehan, the end will be bad.'' 

"The beginning will have been good." 
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At that moment, the sound of a footstep was heard on the 
staircase. 

" Silence ! " said the archdeacon, laying his finger on his 
mouth, "here is Master Jacques. Listen, Jehan," he added, 
in a low voice 5 "have a care never to speak of what you shall 
have seen or heard here. Hide yourself quickly under the 
furnace, and do not breathe." 

The scholar concealed himself; just then a happy idea oc- 
curred to him. 

"By the way. Brother Claude, a florin for not breathing." 

" SUence I I promise." 

" You must give it to me." 

" Take it, then I " said the archdeacon angrily, flinging his 
purse at him. 

Jehan darted under the furnace again, and the door opened. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE TWO MEN CLOTHED IN BLACK. 

The personage who entered wore a black gown and a gloomy 
mien. The first point which struck the eye of our Jehan 
(who, as the reader will readily surmise, had ensconced him- 
self in his nook in such a manner as to enable him to see 
and hear everything at his good pleasure) was the perfect sad- 
ness of the garments and the visage of this new-comer. There 
was, nevertheless, some sweetness diffused over that face, but 
it was the sweetness of a cat or a judge, an affected, treacher- 
ous sweetness. He was very gray and wrinkled, and not far 
from his sixtieth year, his eyes blinked, his eyebrows were 
white, his lip pendulous, and his hands large. When Jehan 
saw that it was only this, that is to say, no doubt a physician 
or a magistrate, and that this man had a nose very far from 
his mouth, a sign of stupidity, he nestled down in his hole, 
in despair at being obliged to pass an indefinite time in such 
an uncomfortable attitude, and in such bad company. 

The archdeacon, in the meantime, had not even risen to re- 
ceive this personage. He had made the latter a sign to seat 
himself on a stool near the door, and, after several moments 
of a silence which appeared to be a continuation of a preceding 
meditation, he said to him in a rather patronizing way, 
" Grood day. Master Jacques." 

" Greeting, master," replied the man in black. 
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There was in the two ways in which '' Master Jacqnes" 
was pronounced on the one hand^ and the "master" by pre- 
eminence on the other, the difference between monseigneur 
and monsieur, between domhie and domne. It was evidently 
the meeting of a teacher and a disciple. 

"Well!" resumed the archdeacon, after a fresh silence 
which Master Jacques took good care not to disturb, "how 
are you succeeding ? " 

"Alas! master," said the other, with a sad smile, "I am 
still seeking the stone. Plenty of ashes. But not a spark of 
gold." 

Dom Claude made a gesture of impatience. "I am not 
talking to you of that. Master Jacques Charmolue, but of the 
trial of your magician. Is it not Marc Cenaine that you call 
him ? the butler of the Court of Accounts ? Does he con- 
fess his witchcraft? Have you been successful with the 
torture ? " 

"Alas! no," replied Master Jacques, still with his sad 
smile ; "we have not that consolation. That man is a stone; 
we might have him boiled in the March6 aux Pourceaux, before 
he would say anything. Nevertheless, we are sparing nothing 
for the sake of getting at the truth ; he is already thoroughly 
dislocated, we are applying all the herbs of Saint John's day j 
as saith the old comedian Plautus, — 

* Advorsum atimulosy laminas, eruceaquey compedeaque, 
NemoSy catencLs^ car ceres, numellasy pedicM, boias,^ 

Nothing answers ; that man is terrible. I am at my wit's end 
over him." 

" You have found nothing new in his house ? " 
"P faith, yes," said Master Jacques, fumbling in his pouch; 
"this parchment. There are words in it which we cannot 
comprehend. The criminal advocate. Monsieur Philippe 
Lheulier, nevertheless, knows a little Hebrew, which he 
learned in that matter of the Jews of the Rue Kantersten, at 
Brussels." 

So saying, Master Jacques unrolled a parchment. " Give it 
here," said the archdeacon. And casting his eyes upon this 
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writing: "Pure magic, Master Jacques!" he exclaimed. 
*'* ' Emen-H^tan ! ' 'Tis the cry of the vampires when they 
arrive at the witches' sabbath. Per ipsuniy et cum ipso, et in 
ipso! 'Tis the command which chains the devil in hell. 
Hax, pax, max I that refers to medicine. A formula against 
the bite of mad dogs. Master Jacques ! you are procurator 
to the king in the Ecclesiastical Courts; this parchment is 
abominable." 

"We will put the man to the torture once more. Here 
again," added Master Jacques, fumbling afresh in his pouch, 
" is something that we have found at Marc Cenaine's house." 

It was a vessel belonging to the same family as those which 
covered Dom Claude's furnace. 

" Ah ! " said the archdeacon, " a crucible for alchemy." 

" I will confess to you," continued Master Jacques, with his 
timid and awkward smile, "that I have tried it over the 
furnace, but I have succeeded no better than with my own." 

The archdeacon began an examination of the vessel. 
"What has he engraved on his crucible? Och! och! the 
word which expels fleas ! That Marc Cenaine is an ignora- 
mus ! I verily believe that you will never make gold with 
this ! 'Tis good to set in your bedroom in summer and that is 
all!" 

" Since we are talking about errors," said the king's procu- 
rator, " I have just been studying the figures on the portal 
below before ascending hither; is your reverence quite sure 
that the opening of the work of physics is there portrayed 
on the side towards the Hdtel-Dieu, and that among the seven 
nude figures which stand at the feet of Notre-Dame, that 
which has wings on his heels is Mercurius ? " 

"Yes," replied the priest; "'tis Augustin Nypho who 
writes it, that Italian doctor who had a bearded demon who 
acquainted him with all things. However, we will descend, 
and I will explain it to you with the text before us." 

"Thanks, master," said Charmolue, bowing to the earth. 
'^By the way, I was on the point of forgetting. When doth 
it please you that I shall apprehend the little sorceress ? " 

" What sorceress ? " 
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" That gypsy girl you know, who comes every day to dance 
on the church square, in spite of the official's prohibition ! 
She hath a demoniac goat with horns of the devil, which 
reads, which writes, which knows mathematics like Picatrix, 
and which would suffice to hang all Bohemia. The prosecu- 
tion is all ready; 'twill soon be finished, I assure you! A 
pretty creature, on my soul, that dancer ! The handsomest 
black eyes ! Two Egyptian carbuncles ! When shall we 
begin ? " 

The archdeacon was excessively pale. 

"I will tell you that hereafter," he stammered, in a voice 
that was barely articulate ; then he resumed with an effort, 
" Busy yourself with Marc Cenaine." 

"Be at ease," said Charmolue with a smile; "I'll buckle 
him down again for you on the leather bed when I get home. 
But 'tis a devil of a man ; he wearies even Pierrat Torterue 
himself, who hath hands larger than my own. As that good 
Plautus saith, — 

' Nudns vinctus, centum pondo, es quando pendes per pedes.' 

The torture of the wheel and axle ! 'Tis the most effectual ! 
HeshaU taste it!" 

Dom Claude seemed absorbed in gloomy abstraction. He 
turned to Charmolue, — 

" Master Pierrat — Master Jacques, I mean, busy yourself 
with Marc Cenaine." 

"Yes, yes, Dom Claude. Poor man ! he will have suffered 
like Mummol. What an idea to go to the witches' sabbath ! 
a butler of the Court of Accounts, who ought to know Charle- 
magne's text ; Stryga vel masca / — In the matter of the little 
girl, — Smelarda, as they call her, — I will await your orders. 
Ah ! as we pass through the portal, you will explain to me 
also the meaning of the gardener painted in relief, which one 
sees as one enters the church. Is it not the Sower? He! 
master, of what are you thinking, pray ? " 

Dom Claude, buried in his own thoughts, no longer listened 
to him. Charmolue, following the direction of his glance, 
perceived that it was fixed mechanically on the great spider's 
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web which draped the window. At that moment, a bewil- 
dered fly which was seeking the March sun, flung itself 
through the net and became entangled there. On the agita- 
tion of his web, the enormous spider made an abrupt move 
from his central cell, then with one bound, rushed upon the 
fly, which he folded together with his fore antennae, while his 
hideous proboscis dug into the victim's head. " Poor fly ! " 
said the king's procurator in the ecclesiastical court ; and he 
raised his hand to save it. The archdeacon, as though roused 
with a start, withheld his arm with convulsive violence. 

"Master Jacques," he cried, "let fate take its course!" 

The procurator wheeled round in affright; it seemed to 
him that pincers of iron had clutched his arm. The priest's 
eye was staring, wild, flaming, and remained riveted on the 
horrible little group of the spider and the fly. 

"Oh, yes !" continued the priest, in a voice which seemed 
to proceed from the depths of his being, "behold here a 
symbol of all. She flies, she is joyous, she is just bom ; she 
seeks the spring, the open air, liberty : oh, yes ! but let her 
come in contact with the fatal network, and the spider issues 
from it, the hideous spider ! Poor dancer ! poor, predestined 
fly ! Let things take their course. Master Jacques, 'tis fate ! 
Alas ! Claude, thou art the spider ! Claude, thou art the fly 
also! Thou wert flying towards learning, light, the sun. 
Thou hadst no other care than to reach the open air, the full 
daylight of eternal truth; but in precipitating thyself to- 
wards the dazzling window which opens upon, the other world, 
— upon the world of brightness, intelligence, and science — 
blind fly! senseless, learned man ! thou hast not perceived 
that subtle spider's web, stretched by destiny betwixt the 
light and thee — thou hast flung thyself headlong into it, and 
now thou art struggling with head broken and mangled wings 
between the iron antennae of fate ! Master Jacques ! Master 
Jacques ! let the spider work its will 1 " 

"I assure you," said Charmolue, who was gazing at him 
without comprehending him, " that I will not touch it. But 
release my arm, master, for pity's sake I You have a hand 
like a pair of pincers " 
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The arcMeacon did not hear him. ''Oh, madman I" he 
went on, without removing his gaze from the window. "And 
even couldst thou have broken through that formidable web,' 
with thy gnat's wings, thou believest that thou couldst have 
reached the light ? Alas ! that pane of glass which is further 
on, that transparent obstacle, that wall of crystal, harder than 
brass, which separates all philosophies from the truth, how 
wouldst thou have overcome it ? Oh, vanity of science I how 
many wise men come flying from afar, to dash their heads 
against thee! How many systems vainly fling themselves 
buzzing against that eternal pane ! '' 

He became silent. These last ideas, which had gradually 
led him back from himself to science, appeared to have calmed 
him. Jacques Charmolue recalled him wholly to a sense of 
reality by addressing to him this question : " Come, now, mas- 
ter, when will you come to aid me in making gold ? I am 
impatient to succeed." 

The archdeacon shook his head, with a bitter smile. " Master 
Jacques read Michel Psellus' ^Dialog^us de Energia et Operatione 
DannonumJ What we are doing is not wholly innocent." 

" Speak lower, master ! I have my suspicions of it," said 
Jacques Charmolue. "But one must practise a bit of her- 
metic science when one is only procurator of the king in the 
ecclesiastical court, at thirty crowns toumois a year. Only 
speak low." 

At that moment the sound of jaws in the act of mastica- 
tion, which proceeded from beneath the furnace, struck 
Charmolue's uneasy ear. 

« What's that ? " he inquired. 

It was the scholar, who, ill at ease, and greatly bored in his 
hiding-place, had succeeded in discovering there a stale crust 
and a triangle of mouldy cheese, and had set to devouring the 
whole without ceremony, by way of consolation and break- 
fast. As he was very hungry, he made a great deal of noise, 
and he accented each mouthful strongly, which startled and 
alarmed the procurator. 

" 'Tis a cat of mine," said the archdeacon, quickly, " who ia 
regaling herself under there with a mouse." 
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This explanation satisfied Gharmolue. 

" In fact, master/* he replied, with a respectful smile, " all 
great philosophers have their familiar animal. You know 
what Servius saith : ' Nullus enim locus sine genio est, — for 
there is no place that hath not its spirit.' '' 

But Dom Claude, who stood in terror of some new freak on 
the part ef Jehan, reminded his worthy disciple that they had 
some figures on the faQade to study together, and the two 
quitted the cell, to the accompaniment of a great " ouf ! *' from 
the scholar, who began to seriously fear that his knee would 
acquire the imprint of his chin. 



CHAPTER VL 

THE EFFECT WHICH SEVEN OATHS IN THE OPEN AIB CAN 
PBODUCE. 

"Te Deum laudamus!" exclaimed Master Jehan^ creep- 
ing out from his hole, " the screech-owls have departed. Och I 
och ! Hax ! pax I max ! fleas ! mad dogs ! the devil ! I have 
had enough of their conversation ! My head is humming like 
a bell tower. And mouldy cheese to boot ! Come on I Let us 
descend, take the big brother's purse and convert all these 
coins into bottles ! " 

He cast a glance of tenderness and admiration into the 
interior of the precious pouch, readjusted his toilet, rubbed 
up his boots, dusted his poor half sleeves, all gray with ashes, 
whistled an air, indulged in a sportive pirouette, looked about 
to see whether there were not something more in the cell to 
take, gathered up here and there on the furnace some amulet 
in glass which might serve to bestow, in the guise of a trinket, 
on Isabeau la Thierrye, finally pushed open the door which his 
brother had left unfastened, as a last indulgence, and which 
he, in his turn, left open as a last piece of malice, and de- 
scended the circular staircase, skipping like a bird. 

In the midst of the gloom of the spiral staircase, he elbowed 
something which drew aside with a growl; he took it for 
granted that it was Quasimodo, and it struck him as so droll 
that he descended the remainder of the staircase holding his 
sides with laughter. On emerging upon the Place, he laughed 
yet more heartily. 

He stamped his foot when he found himself on the ground 
once again. " Oh I " said he, " good and honorable pavement 
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of Paris, cursed staircase, fit to put tlie angels of Jacob's 
ladder out of breath! What was I thinking of to thrust 
myself into that stone gimlet which pierces the sky ; all for 
the sake of eating bearded cheese, and looking at the bell- 
towers of Paris through a hole in the wall 1 '' 

He advanced a few paces, and caught sight of the two 
screech owls, that is to say, Dom Claude and Master Jacques 
Charmolue, absorbed in contemplation before a carving on the 
facade. He approached them on tiptoe, and heard the arch- 
deacon say in a low tone to Charmolue: "'Twas Guillaume 
de Paris who caused a Job to be carved upon this stone of the 
hue of lapis-lazuli, gilded on the edges. Job represents the 
philosopher's stone, which must also be tried and martyrized 
in order to become perfect, 'as saith Raymond Lulle : Sub conr 
servatione fomuB speoificce salva anima.^' 

" That makes no difference to me/' said Jehan, " 'tis I who 
have the purse." 

At that moment he heard a powerful and sonorous voice 
articulate behind him a formidable series of oaths. ^^ Sang 
Dieu! Ventre^Dieu/ Bedi&w! Corps de Dieu/ NambrU de 
Belzehyih ! Nom d'un pope / Came et tonnerre^^ 

" Upon my soul ! " exclaimed Jehan, " that can only be my 
friend, Captain Phoebus ! " 

This name of Phoebus reached the ears of the archdeacon at 
the moment when he was explaining to the king's procurator 
the dragon which is hiding its tail in a bath, from which issue 
smoke and the head of a king. Dom Claude started, inter- 
rupted himself and, to the great amazement of Charmolue, 
turned round and beheld his brother Jehan accosting a tall offi- 
cer at the door of the Gondelaurier mansion. 

It was, in fact. Captain Phoebus de Chateaupers. He was 
backed up against a corner of the house of his betrothed and 
swearing like a heathen. 

" By my faith ! Captain Phoebus," said Jehan, taking him 
by the hand, " you are cursing with admirable vigor." 

" Horns and thunder ! " replied the captain. 

" Horns and thunder yourself ! " replied the student. " Come 
now, fair captain, whence comas this overflow of fine words ? ^ 
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" Pardon me, good comrade Jehan/' exclaimed Phoebus, 
shaking his hand, '' a horse going at a gallop cannot halt 
short. Now, I was swearing at a hard gallop. I have just 
been with those prudes, and when I come forth, I always find 
my throat full of curses, I must spit them out or strangle, 
ventre et tonnerre / " 

" Will you come and drink ? " asked the scholar. 

This proposition calmed the captain. 

" I'm willing, but I have no money." 

^- But I have!" 

"Bah! let's see it!" 

Jehan spread out the purse before the captain's eyes, with 
dignity and simplicity. Meanwhile, the archdeacon, who had 
abandoned the dumbfounded Charmolue where he stood, had 
approached them and halted a few paces distant, watching 
them without their noticing him, so deeply were they absorbed 
in contemplation of the purse. 

Phoebus exclaimed : " A purse in your pocket, Jehan I 
'tis the moon in a bucket of water, one sees it there but 'tis 
not there. There is nothing but its shadow. Pardieu ! let ua 
wager that these are pebbles ! " 

Jehan replied coldly: "Here are the pebbles wherewith 
I pave my fob ! " 

And without adding another word, he emptied the purse on a 
neighboring post, with the air of a Roman saving his country. 

" True God ! " muttered Phoebus, " targes, big-blanks, little 
blanks, mailles, * every two worth one of Tournay, farthings 
of Paris, real eagle liards ! 'Tis dazzling ! " 

Jehan remained dignified and immovable. Several liards 
had rolled into the mud; the captain in his enthusiasm 
stooped to pick them up. Jehan restrained him. 

" Fye, Captain Phoebus de Chateaupers ! " 

Phoebus counted the coins, and turning towards Jehan with 
solemnity, " Do you know, Jehan, that there are three and 
twenty sous parisis ! whom have you plundered to-night, in 
the Street Cut-Weazand ? " 

* An ancient copper coin, the forty-fourth part of a sou or the twelfth 
part of a farthing. 
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Jehan flung back his blonde and curly head^ and said^ half- 
dosing his eyes disdainfully, — 

"We have a brother who is an archdeacon and a fool." 

" Came de IHeu / " exclaimed Phcebus," the worthy man ! " 

"Let us go and drink," said Jehan. 

« Where shall we go ? " said Phoebus ; " ' To Eve's Apple.' " 

"No, captain, to * Ancient Science.' An old woman sawing 
a basket handle ;* 'tis a rebus, and I like that." 

"A plague on rebuses, Jehan I the wine is better at * Eve's 
Apple ' ; and then, beside the door there is a vine in the sun 
which cheers me while I am drinking." 

"Well I here goes for Eve and her apple," said the student, 
and taking Phoebus's arm. "By the way, my dear captain, 
you just mentioned the Rue Coupe-Gueule.f That is a very 
bad form of speech ; people are no longer so barbarous. They 
say, Coupe-Grorge." t 

The two friends set out towards "Eve's Apple." It is un- 
necessary to mention that they had first gathered up the 
money, and that the archdeacon followed them. 

The archdeacon followed them, gloomy and haggard. Was 
this the Phoebus whose accursed name had been mingled with 
all his thoughts ever since his interview with Gringoire ? He 
did not know it, but it was at least a Phoebus, and that magic 
name sufl&ced to make the archdeacon follow the two heedless 
comrades with the stealthy tread of a wolf, listening to their 
words and observing their slightest gestures with anxious 
attention. Moreover, nothing was easier than to hear every- 
thing they said, as they talked loudly, not in the least con- 
3emed that the passers-by were taken into their confidence, 
^hey talked of duels, wenches, wine pots, and folly. . 

At the turning of a street, the sound of a tambourine 
reached them from a neighboring square. Dom Claude heard 
the officer say to the scholar, — 

" Thunder ! Let us hasten our steps I " 

"Why, Phoebus?" 

" I'm afraid lest the Bohemian should see me." 

*Une viellequiAcieuneanse. t Cut-Weazand Streel. 

t Cut-Throat Street. 
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"What Bohemian?" 

"The little girl with the goat." 

" La Smeralda ? " 

" That's it, Jehan. I always forget her devil of a nama 
Let us make haste, she will recognize me. I don't want to 
have that girl accost me in the street." 

" Do you know her, Phoebus ? " 

Here the archdeacon saw Phoebus sneer, bend down to 
Jehan's ear, and say a few words to him in a low voice ; then 
Phoebus burst into a laugh, and shook his head with a trium- 
phant air. 

"Truly?" said Jehan. 

" Upon my soul ! " said Phoebus. 

"This evening?" 

" This evening." 

" Are you sure that she will come ? '* 

" Are you a fool, Jehan ? Does one doubt such things ? " 

" Captain Phoebus, you are a happy gendarme ! " 

The archdeacon heard the whole of this conversation. His 
teeth chattered ; a visible shiver ran through his whole body. 
He halted for a moment, leaned against a post like a drunken 
man, then followed the two merry knaves. 

At the moment when he overtook them once more, they 
had changed their conversation. He heard them singing at 
the top of their lungs the ancient refrain, — 

Les enfants des Petits-Carreaux 
Se font pendre comme des veaux. • 

* The children of the Petits Carreanx let themselves be hung like calves. 



CHAPTER VIL 

THE MYSTERIOUS MONK. 

The aiustrious wine shop of "Eve's Apple" was situated in 
the University, at the corner of the Rue de la Rondelle and 
the Rue de la Blttonnier. It was a very spacious and very 
low hall on the ground floor, with a vaulted ceiling whose cen- 
tral spring rested upon a huge pillar of wood painted yellow ; 
tables everywhere, shining pewter jugs hanging on the walls, 
always a large number of drinkers, a plenty of wenches, a 
window on the street, a vine at the door, and over the door 
a flaring piece of sheet-iron, painted with an apple and a 
woman, rusted by the rain and turning with the wind on an 
iron pin. This species of weather-vane which looked upon 
the pavement was the signboard. 

Night was falling; the square was dark; the wine-shop, 
full of candles, flamed afar like a forge in the gloom ; the 
noise of glasses and feasting, of oaths and quarrels, which es- 
caped through the broken panes, was audible. Through the 
mist which the warmth of the room spread over the window 
in front, a hundred confused figures could be seen swarming, 
and from time to time a burst of noisy laughter broke forth 
from it. The passers-by who were going about their business, 
slipped past this tumultuous window without glancing at it. 
Only at intervals did some little ragged boy raise himself 
on tiptoe as far as the ledge, and hurl into the drinking-shop, 
that ancient, jeering hoot, with which drunken men were then 
pursued : " Aux Houls, saouls, saouls, saouls ! " 

Nevertheless^ one man paced imperturbably back and forth 
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in front of the tavern, gazing at it incessantly, and going no 
further from it than a pikeman from his sentry-box. He was 
enveloped in a mantle to his very nose. This mantle he had 
just purchased of the old-clothes man, in the vicinity of the 
" Eve's Apple," no doubt to protect himself from the cold of 
the March evening, possibly also, to conceal his costume. 
From time to time he paused in front of the dim window with 
its leaden lattice, listened, looked, and stamped his foot. 

At length the door of the dram-shop opened. This was 
what he appeared to be waiting for. Two boon companions 
came forth. The ray of light which escaped from the door 
crimsoned for a moment their jovial faces. 

The man in the mantle went and stationed himself on the 
watch under a porch on the other side of the street. 

" Come et tonnerre ! " said one of the comrades. " Seven 
o'clock is on the point of striking. 'Tis the hour of my ap- 
pointed meeting." 

" I tell you," repeated his companion, with a thick tongue, 
" that I don't live in the Rue des Mauvaises Paroles, iiidignus 
qui inter mala verba habitat. I have a lodging in the Rue 
Jean-Pain-MoUet, in vico Johannis Pain-Mollet, You are 
more horned than a unicorn if you assert the contrary. 
Every one knows that he who once mounts astride a bear is 
never after afraid ; but you have a nose turned to dainties like 
Saint-Jacques of the hospital." 

" Jehan, my friend, you are drunk," said the other. 

The other replied staggering, "It pleases you to say so, 
Phoebus ; but it hath been proved that Plato had the profile 
of a hound." 

The reader has, no doubt, already recognized our two brave 
friends, the captain and the scholar. It appears that the man 
who was lying in wait for them had also recognized them, for 
he slowly followed all the zigzags that the scholar caused the 
captain to make, who being a more hardened drinker had 
retained all his self-possession. By listening to them atten- 
tively, the man in the mantle could catch in its entirety the 
following interesting conversation, — 

^^Corbacquel Do try to walk straight, master bachelor; 
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you know that I must leave you. Here it is seven o'clock. 
I have an appointment with a woman." 

" Leave me then ! I see stars and lances of fire. You are like 
the Chateau de Dampmartin, which is bursting with laughter." 

"By the warts of my grandmother, Jehan, you are raving 
with too much rabidness. By the way, Jehan, have you any 
money left ? " 

"Monsieur Eector, there is no mistake ; the little butcher's 
shop, parva bcmcheria.'^ 

"Jehan ! my friend Jehan I You know that I made an ap- 
pointment with that little girl at the end of the Pont Saint- 
Michel, and I can only take her to the Falourdel's, the old 
crone of the bridge, and that I must pay for a chamber. The 
old witch with a white moustache would not trust me. Je- 
han ! for pity's sake ! Have we drunk up the whole of the 
curb's purse ? Have you not a single parisis left ? " 

" The consciousness of having spent the other hours well is 
a just and savory condiment for the table." 

"Belly and guts ! a truce to your whimsical nonsense ! Tell 
me, Jehan of the devil ! have you any money left ? Give 
it to me, bedieu / " or I will search you, were you as leprous as 
Job, and as scabby as Caesar ! " 

" Monsieur, the Kue Galiache is a street which hath at one 
end the Kue de la Verrerie, and at the other the Rue de la 
Tixeranderie." 

" Well, yes ! my good friend Jehan, my poor comrade, the 
Rue Galiache is good, very good. But in the name of heaven 
collect your wits. I must have a sou parisis, and the appoint- 
ment is for seven o'clock." 

"Silence for the rondo, and attention to the refrain,— 

" Quand les rats mangeront les cas, 
Le roi sera seigneur d' Arras; 
Quand la mer, qui est grande et l^e 
Sera h. la Saint-Jean gel^e, 
On verra, par-dessus la glace, 
Sortir ceux d' AiTas de leur place. " • 

•When the rats eat the cats, the king will be lord of Arras; when the 
^ea which is great and wide, is frozen over at St. John's tide, men will 
vee across the ice, those who dwell in Arras quit their place. 
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" Well, scholar of Antichrist, may you be strangled with the 
entrails of your mother!" exclaimed Phoebus, and he gave 
the drunken scholar a rough push ; the latter slipped against 
the wall, and slid flabbily to the pavement of Philip Au- 
gustus. A remnant of fraternal pity, which never abandons 
the heart of a drinker, prompted Phoebus to roll Jehan with 
his foot upon one of those pillows of the poor, which Provi- 
dence keeps in readiness at the corner of all the street posts 
of Paris, and which the rich blight with the name of " a rub- 
bish-heap." The captain adjusted Jehan's head upon an in- 
clined plane of cabbage-stumps, and on the very instant, the 
scholar fell to snoring in a magnificent bass. Meanwhile, all 
malice was not extinguished in the captain's heart. " So much 
the worse if the devil's cart picks you up on its passage ! " he 
said to the poor, sleeping clerk ; and he strode off. 

The man in the mantle, who had not ceased to follow him, 
halted for a moment before the prostrate scholar, as though 
agitated by indecision; then, uttering a profound sigh, he 
also strode off in pursuit of the captain. 

We, like them, will leave Jehan to slumber beneath the 
open sky, and will follow them also, if it pleases the reader. 

On emerging into the Rue Saint-Andr6-des-Arcs, Captain 
Phoebus perceived that some one was following him. On 
glancing sideways by chance, he perceived a sort of shadow 
crawling after him along the walls. He halted, it halted ; he 
resumed his march, it resumed its march. This disturbed 
him not overmuch. "Ah, bah I" he said to himself, "I have 
not a sou." 

He paused in front of the College d'Autun. It was at this 
college that he had sketched out what he called his studies, 
and, through a scholar's teasing habit which still lingered in 
him, he never passed the facade without inflicting on the 
statue of Cardinal Pierre Bertrand, sculptured to the right of 
the portal, the affront of which Priapus complains so bitterly 
in the satire of Horace, Olim truncus eram ficulnus. He had 
done this with so much unrelenting animosity that the in- 
scription, Eduensis episcopus, had become almost effaced. 
Therefore, he halted before the statue according to his wont. 
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The street was utterly deserted. At the moment when he 
was coolly retying his shoulder knots, with his nose in the 
air, he saw the shadow approaching him with slow steps, so 
slow that he had ample time to observe that this shadow wore 
a cloak and a hat. On arriving near him, it halted and re- 
mained more motionless than the statue of Cardinal Bertrand. 
Meanwhile, it riveted upon Phoebus two intent eyes, full of 
that vague light which issues in the night time from the pupils 
of a cat. 

The captain was brave, and would have cared very little for 
a highwayman, with a rapier in his hand. But this walking 
statue, this petrified man, froze his blood. There were then 
in circulation, strange stories of a surly monk, a nocturnal 
prowler about the streets of Paris, and they recurred confus- 
edly to his memory. He remained for several minutes in 
stupefaction, and finally broke the silence with a forced laugh. 

" Monsieur, if you are a robber, as I hope you are, you pro- 
duce upon me the effect of a heron attacking a nutshell. I 
am the son of a ruined family, my dear fellow. Try your 
hand near by here. In the chapel of this college there is 
some wood of the true cross set in silver." 

The hand of the shadow emerged from beneath its mantle 
and descended upon the arm of Phoebus with the gripe of an 
eagle's talon ; at the same time the shadow spoke, — 

"Captain Phoebus de Chateaupers ! " 

"What, the devil ! " said Phoebus, "you know my name I " 

"I know not your name alone," continued the man in the 
mantle, with his sepulchral voice. "You have a rendezvous 
this evening." 

"Yes," replied Phoebus in amazement. 

"At seven o'clock." 

"In a quarter of an hour/' 

"AtlaFalourdel's." 

"Precisely." 

"The lewd hag of the Pont Saint-Michel.*' 

"Of Saint Michel the archangel, as the Pater Noster saith." 

"Impious wretch!" muttered the spectre. "With a 
woman ? " 
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*' Canfiteor^ — I confess — .^^ 

"Who is called—?" 

"La Smeralda," said Phoebus, gayly. All his heedlessness 
had gradually returned. 

At this name, the shadow's grasp shook the arm of Phoebus 
in a fury. 

" Captain Phoebus de Chateaupers, thou liest ! '* 

Any one who could have beheld at that moment the cap* 
tain's inflamed countenance, his leap backwards, so violent 
that he disengaged himself from the grip which held him, 
the proud air with which he clapped his hand on his sword- 
hilt, and, in the presence of this wrath the gloomy immobility 
of the man in the cloak, — any one who could have beheld 
this would have been frightened. There was in it a touch of 
the combat of Don Juan and the statue. 

" Christ and Satan ! " exclaimed the captain. " That is a 
word which rarely strikes the ear of a ChateaupersI Thou 
wilt not dare repeat it." 

" Thou liest ! " said the shadow coldly. 

The captain gnashed his teeth. Surly monk, phantom, 
superstitions, — he had forgotten all at that moment. He no 
longer beheld anything but a man, and an insult. 

" Ah ! this is well ! " he stammered, in a voice stifled with 
rage. He drew his sword, then stammering, for anger as well 
as fear makes a man tremble : — " Here ! On the spot ! Come 
on ! Swords ! Swords ! Blood on the pavement ! " 

But the other never stirred. When he beheld his adversary 
on guard and ready to parry, — 

"Captain Phoebus," he said, and his tone vibrated with 
bitterness, " you forget your appointment." 

The rages of men like Phoebus are milk-soups, whose ebul- 
lition is calmed by a drop of cold water. This simple remark 
caused the sword which glittered in the captain's hand to be 
lowered. 

"Captain," pursued the man, "to-morrow, the day after 
to-morrow, a month hence, ten years hence, you will find me 
ready to cut your throat ; but go first to your rendezvous." 

" In sooth," said Phoebus, as though seeking to capitulate 
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with liiinself, "these axe two charming things to be encount- 
ered in a rendezvous, — a sword and a wench ; but I do not 
see why I should miss the one for the sake of the other^ when 
I can have both." 

He replaced his sword in its scabbard. 

" Gro to your rendezvous," said the man. 

"Monsieur," replied Phoebus with some embarrassment, 
'^many thanks for your courtesy. In fact, there will be 
ample time to-morrow for us to chop up father Adam's doub- 
let into slashes and buttonholes. I am obliged to you for 
allowing me to pass one more agreeable quarter of an hour. I 
certainly did hope to put you in the gutter, and still arrive 
in time for the fair one, especially as it has a better appear- 
jmce to make the women wait a little in such cases. But you 
strike me as having the air of a gallant man, and it is safer to 
defer our affair until to-morrow. So I will betake myself to 
my rendezvous ; it is for seven o'clock, as you know." Here 
PhoBbus scratched his ear. "Ah. ComeDieuI I had for- 
gotten ! I haven't a sou to discharge the price of the garret, 
and the old crone will insist on being paid in advance. She 
distrusts me." 

" Here is the wherewithal to pay." 

Phoebus felt the stranger's cold hand slip into his a large 
piece of money. He could not refrain from taking the money 
and pressing the hand. 

" Vrai Dieu/" he exclaimed, "you are a good fellow I" 

"One condition," said the man. "Prove to me that I have 
been wrong and that you were speaking the truth. Hide me 
in some comer whence I can see whether this woman is really 
the one whose name you uttered." 

" Oh ! " replied Phoebus, " 'tis all one to me. We will take 
the Sainte-Marthe chamber ; you can look at your ease from 
the kennel hard by." 

"Come then," said the shadow." 

"At your service,'.' said the captain, "I know not whether 
you are Messer Diavolus in person ; but let us be good friends 
for this evening ; to-morrow I will repay you aU my debts, 
)x)th of purse and sword." 
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They set out again at a rapid pace. At the expiration of a 
few minutes, the sound of the river announced to them that 
they were on the Pont Saint-Michel, then loaded with houses. 

" I will first sbow you the way," said Phoebus to his com- 
panion, " I will then go in search of the fair one who is await- 
ing me near the Petit-Chatelet." 

His companion made no reply ; he had not uttered a word 
since they had been walking side by side. Phoebus halted 
before a low door, and knocked roughly; a light made its 
appearance through the cracks of the door. 

"Who is there ? " cried a toothless voice. 

^'Corps-Dim! Tete-Dim/ VerUre-Dieu / '' replied the cap- 
tain. 

The door opened instantly, and allowed the new-comers to 
see an old woman and an old lamp, both of which trembled. 
The old woman was bent double, clad in tatters, with a shak- 
ing head, pierced with two small eyes, and coiffed with a dish 
clout ; wrinkled everywhere, on hands and face and neck ; her 
lips retreated under her gums, and about her mouth she had 
tufts of white hairs which gave her the whiskered look of a cat. 

The interior of the den was no less dilapitated than she ; 
there were chalk walls, blackened beams in the ceiling, a dis- 
mantled chimney-piece, spiders' webs in all the corners, in 
the middle a staggering herd of tables and lame stools, a dirty 
child among the ashes, and at the back a staircase, or rather, 
a wooden ladder, which ended in a trap door in the ceiling. 

On entering this lair, Phoebus's mysterious companion raised 
his mantle to his very eyes. Meanwhile, the captain, swear- 
ing like a Saracen, hastened to "make the sun shine in a 
crown " as saith our admirable R6gnier. 

" The Sainte-Marthe chamber," said he. 

The old woman addressed him as monseigneur, and shut up 
the crown in a drawer. It was the coin which the man in the 
black mantle had given to Phoebus. While her back was 
turned, the bushy-headed and ragged little boy who was play- 
ing in the ashes, adroitly approached the drawer, abstracted 
the crown, and put in its place a dry leaf which he had plucked 
from a fagot. 
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The old crone made a sign to the two gentlemen, as she 
called them, to follow her, and mounted the ladder in advance 
of them. On arriving at the upper story, she set her lamp on 
a coffer, and, Phoebus, like a frequent visitor of the house, 
opened a door which opened on a dark hole. " Enter here, 
my dear fellow," he said to his companion. The man in the 
mantle obeyed without a word in reply, the door closed upon 
him ; he heard Phoebus bolt it, and a moment later descend 
the stairs again with the aged hag. The light had disap- 
peared. 



CHAPTEK Vm. 

THE UTILITY OP WINDOWS WHICH OPEN ON THE BIYEB. 

Claude Prollo (for we presume that the reader, more Intel, 
ligent than Phoebus, has seen in this whole adventure no other 
surly monk than the archdeacon), Claude Frollo groped about 
for several moments in the dark lair into which the captain 
had bolted him. It was one of those nook^ which architects 
sometimes reserve at the point of junction between. the roof 
and the supporting wall. A vertical section of this kennel, as 
Phoebus had so justly styled it, would have made a triangle. 
Moreover, there was neither window nor air-hole, and the slope 
of the roof prevented one from standing upright. Accord- 
ingly, Claude crouched down in the dust, and the plaster 
which cracked beneath him ; his head was on fire ; rummaging 
around him with his hands, he found on the floor a bit of 
broken glass, which he pressed to his brow, and whose cool- 
ness afforded him some relief. 

What was taking place at that moment in the gloomy soul 
of the archdeacon ? God and himself could alone know. 

In what order was he arranging in his mind la Esmeralda, 
Phoebus, Jacques Charmolue, his young brother so beloved, yet 
abandoned by him in the mire, his archdeacon's cassock, his 
reputation perhaps dragged to la Falourdel's, all these adven- 
tures, all these images ? I cannot say. But it is certain that 
these ideas formed in his mind a horrible group. 

He had been waiting a quarter of an hour ; it seemed to 
him that he had grown a century older. All at once he heard 

6d 
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the creaking of the boards of the stairway; some one was 
ascending. The trapdoor opened once more; a light re- 
appeared. There was a tolerably large crack in the worm- 
eaten door of his den ; he put his face to it. In this manner 
he could see all that went on in the adjoining room. The 
cat-faced old crone was the first to emerge from the trap-door, 
lamp in hand ; then Phoebus, twirling his moustache, then a 
third person, that beautiful and graceful figure, la Esmeralda. 
The priest beheld her rise from below like a dazzling appa- 
rition. Claude trembled, a cloud spread over his eyes, his 
pulses beat violently, everything rustled and whirled around 
him ; he no longer saw nor heard anything. 

When he recovered himself, Phoebus and Esmeralda were 
alone seated on the wooden coffer beside the lamp which 
made these two youthful figures and a miserable pallet at 
the end of the attic stand out plainly before the archdeacon's 
eyes. 

Beside the pallet was a window, whose panes broken like a 
spider's web upon which rain has fallen, allowed a view, through 
its rent meshes, of a corner of the sky, and the moon lying 
far away on an eiderdown bed of soft clouds. 

The young girl was blushing, confused, palpitating. Her 
long, drooping lashes shaded her crimson cheeks. The officer, 
to whom she dared not lift her eyes, was radiant. Mechani- 
cally, and with a charmingly unconscious gesture, she traced 
with the tip of her finger incoherent lines on the bench, and 
watched her finger. Her foot was not visible. The little 
goat was nestling upon it. 

The captain was very gallantly clad ; he had tufts of em- 
broidery at his neck and wrists ; a great elegance at that day. 

It was not without difficulty that Dom Claude managed to 
hear what they were saying, through the humming of the 
blood, which was boiling in his temples. 

(A conversation between lovers is a very commonplace 
affair. It is a perpetual "I love you." A musical phrase 
which is very insipid and very bald for indifferent listeners, 
when it is not ornamented with some fioriture ; but Claude 
was not an indifferent listener.) 
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"Oh!" said the young girl, without raising her eyes, "do 
not despise me, monseigneur Phoebus. I feel that what I am 
doing is not right." 

" Despise you, my pretty child ! " replied the officer with 
an air of superior and distinguished gallantry, " despise you, 
tete-Dieu/ and why?" 

" For having followed you ! " 

" On that point, my beauty, we don't agree. I ought not to 
despise you, but to hate you." 

The young girl looked at him in affright : " Hate me I what 
have I done ? " 

" For having required so much urging." 

" Alas ! " said she, " 'tis because I am breaking a vow. I 
shall Wot find my parents I The amulet will lose its virtue. 
But what matters it ? What need have I of father or mother 
now ? " 

So saying, she fixed upon the captain her great black eyes, 
moist with joy and tenderness. 

" Devil take me if I understand you ! " exclaimed Phoebus. 

La Esmeralda remained silent for a moment, then a tear 
dropped from her eyes, a sigh from her lips, and she said, — 
" Oh ! monseigneur, I love you." 

Such a perfume of chastity, such a charm of virtue sur- 
rounded the young girl, that Phoebus did not feel completely 
at his ease beside her. But this remark emboldened him: 
" You love me I " he said with rapture, and he threw his arm 
round the gypsy's waist. He had only been waiting for this 
opportunity. 

The priest saw it, and tested with the tip of his finger the 
point of a poniard which he wore concealed in his breast. 

"Phoebus," continued the Bohemian, gently releasing her 
waist from the captain's tenacious hands, " You are good, you 
are generous, you are handsome ; you saved me, me who am 
only a poor child lost in Bohemia. I had long been dreaming 
of an officer who should save my life. 'Twas of you that I 
was dreaming, before I knew you, my Phoebus ; the officer of 
my dream had a beautiful uniform like yours, a grand look, a 
sword J your name is Phoebus j *tis a beautiful name. I love 
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your name ; I love your sword. Draw your sword, Phcebus, 
that I may see it.'' 

^^CMLd!" said the captain, and he unsheathed his sword 
with a smile. 

The gipsy looked at the hilt; the blade; examined the 
cipher on the guard with adorable curiosity, and kissed the 
sword, saying, — 

" You are the sword of a brave man. I love my captain." 

Phoebus again profited by the opportunity to impress upon 
her beautiful bent neck a kiss which made the young girl 
straighten herself up as scarlet as a poppy. The priest 
gnashed his teeth over it in the dark. 

"Phoebus," resumed the gypsy, "let me talk to you. Pray 
walk a little, that I may see you at full height, and that I 
may hear your spurs jingle. How handsome you are I " 

The captaLu rose to please her, chiding her with a smile of 
satisfaction, — 

" What a child you are ! By the way, my charmer, have 
you seen me in my archer's ceremonial doublet ? " 

"Alas! no," she replied. 

" It is very handsome ! " 

Phoebus returned and seated himself beside her, but much 
closer than before. 

"Listen, my dear — " 

The gypsy gave him several little taps with her pretty 
hand on his mouth, with a childish mirth and grace and 
gayety. 

" No, no, I will not listen to you. Do you love me ? I 
want you to tell me whether you love me." 

"Do I love thee, angel of my life ! " exclaimed the captain, 
half kneeling. " My body, my blood, my soul, all are thine ; 
all are for thee. I love thee, and I have never loved any one 
but thee." 

The captain had repeated this phrase . so many times, in 
many similar conjunctures, that he delivered it all in one 
breath, without committing a single mistake. At this pas- 
sionate declaration, the gypsy raised to the dirty ceiling which 
served for the skies a glance full of angelic happiness. 
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"Oh!" she murmured, "this is the moment when one 
should die!" 

Phoebus found "the moment" favorable for robbing her oE 
another kiss, which went to torture the unhappy archdeacon 
in his nook. " Die I " exclaimed the amorous captain, " What 
are you saying, my lovely angel ? 'Tis a time for living, or 
Jupiter is only a scamp ! Die at the beginning of so sweet a 
thing ! Come^e-boBuf, what a jest ! It is not that. Listen, 
my dear Similar, Esmenarda — Pardon! you have so prodig- 
iously Saracen a name that I never can get it straight. 'Tis 
a thicket which stops me short." 

"Good heavens!" said the poor girl, "and I thought my 
name pretty because of its singularity ! But since it dis- 
pleases you, I would that I were called Goton." 

"Ah! do not weep for such a trifle, my graceful maid! 
'tis a name to which one must get accustomed, that is all. 
When I once know it by heart, all will go smoothly. Listen 
then, my dear Similar ; I adore you passionately. I love you 
so that 'tis simply miraculous. I know a girl who is burst- 
ing with rage over it — " 

The jealous girl interrupted him : "Who ? " 

"What matters that to us?" said Phoebus; "do you love 
me?" 

"OhI"— said she. 

"Well! that is all. You shall see how I love you also. 
May the great devil Neptunus spear me if I do not make you 
the happiest woman in the world. We will have a pretty 
little house somewhere. I will make my archers parade 
before your windows. They are all mounted, and set at 
defiance those of Captain Mignon. There are voulgiers, crane* 
quiniers and hand couleveiniers * I will take you to the great 
sights of the Parisians .at the storehouse of Kully. Eighty 
thousand armed men, thirty thousand white harnesses, short 
coats or coats of mail ; the sixty-seven banners of the trades ; 
the standards of the parliaments, of the chamber of accounts, 
of the treasury of the generals, of the aides of the mint ; a 
devilish fine array, in short ! I will conduct you to see the 

• Varieties of the crossbow. 
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lioiis of the JI6tel du Eoi, which are wild beasts. All women 
love that." 

For several moments the young girl, absorbed in her charm- 
ing thoughts, was dreaming to the sound of his voice, without 
listening to the sense of his words. 

" Oh ! how happy you will be ! " continued the captain, and 
at the same time he gently unbuckled the gypsy's girdle. 

"What are you doing?" she said quickly. This "act of 
violence " had roused her from her revery. 

"Nothing," replied Poebus, "I was only saying that you 
must abandon all this garb of folly, and the street corner 
when you are with me." 

"When I am with you, Phoebus I" said the young girl 
tenderly. 

She became pensive and silent once more. 

The captain, emboldened by her gentleness, clasped her 
waist without resistance; then began softly to unlace the 
poor child's corsage, and disarranged her tucker to such aq 
extent that the panting priest beheld the gipsy's beautiful 
shoulder emerge from the gauze, as round and brown as the 
moon rising through the mists of the horizon. 

The young girl allowed Phoebus to have his way. She did 
not appear to perceive it. The eye of the bold captain 
flashed. 

Suddenly she turned towards him, — 

"Phoebus," she said, with an expression of infinite love, 
"instruct me in thy religion." 

" My religion ! " exclaimed the captain, bursting with laugh- 
ter, " I instruct you in my religion I Come et tonnerre I What 
do you want with my religion ? " 

"In order that we may be married," she replied. 

The captain's face assumed an expression of mingled sur- 
prise and disdain, of carelessness and libertine passion. 

"Ah, bah ! " said he, "do people marry ? " 

The Bohemian turned pale, and her head drooped sadly on 
her breast. 

"My beautiful love," resumed Phoebus, tenderly, "what 
nonsense is this? A great thing is marriage, truly I one is 
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none the less loving for not having spit Latin into a priest's 
shop ! " 

While speaking thus in his softest voice, he approached 
extremely near the gypsy ; his caressing hands resumed their 
place around her supple and delicate waist, his eye flashed 
more and more, and everything announced that Monsieur 
Phoebus was on the verge of one of those moments when 
Jupiter himself commits so many follies that Homer is 
obliged to summon a cloud to his rescue. 

But Dom Claude saw everything. The door was made of 
thoroughly rotten cask staves, which left large apertures for 
the passage of his hawklike gaze. This brown-skinned, broad- 
shouldered priest, hitherto condemned to the austere virginity 
of the cloister, was quivering and boiling in the presence of 
this night scene of love and voluptuousness. This young and 
beautiful girl given over in disarray to the ardent young man, 
made melted lead flow in his veins ; his eyes darted with sen- 
sual jealousy beneath all those loosened pins. Any one who 
could, at that moment, have seen the face of the unhappy man 
glued to the wormeaten bars, would have thought that he 
beheld the face of a tiger glaring from the depths of a cage 
at some jackal devouring a gazelle. His eye shone like a 
candle through the cracks of the door. 

AU at once, Phoebus, with a rapid gesture, removed the 
gypsy's gorgerette. The poor child, who had remained pale 
and dreamy, awoke with a start; she recoiled hastily from the 
enterprising oflRcer, and, casting a glance at her bare neck 
and shoulders, red, confused, mute with shame, she crossed 
her two beautiful arms on her breast to conceal it. Had it 
not been for the flame which burned in her cheeks, at the 
sight of her so silent and motionless, one would have 
declared her a statue of Modesty. Her eyes were lowered. 

But the captain's gesture had revealed the mysterious amu- 
let which she wore about her neck. 

" What is that ? " he said, seizing this pretext to approach 
once more the beautiful creature whom he had just alarmed. 

"Don't touch it!" she replied, quickly, "'tis my guardian. 
It will make me And my family again, if I remain worthy 
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fco do so. Oh, leave me, monsieur le capitaine ! My mother I 
My poor mother ! My mother ! Where art thou ? Come to 
my rescue ! Have pity, Monsieur Phoebus, give me back my 
gorgerette ! " 

Phoebus retreated and said in a cold tone, — 
" Oh, mademoiselle ! I see plainly that you do not love me ! " 
" I do not love him ! " exclaimed the unhappy child, and at 
the same time she clung to the captain, whom she drew to a 
seat beside her. " I do not love thee, my Phoebus ? What 
art thou saying, wicked man, to break my heart ? Oh, take 
me ! take all ! do what you will with me, I am thine. What 
matters to me the amulet ! What matters to me my mother I 
'Tis thou who art my mother since I love thee I Phoebus, 
my beloved Phoebus, dost thou see me ? ^Tis I. Look at me ; 
'tis the little one whom thou wilt surely not repulse, who 
comes, who comes herself to seek thee. My soul, my life, my 
body, my person, all is one thing — which is thine, my captain. 
Well, no ! We will not marry, since that displeases thee ; and 
then, what am I ? a miserable girl of the gutters ; whilst 
thou, my Phoebus, art a gentleman. A fine thing, truly I A 
dancer wed an officer ! I was mad. Ko, Phoebus, no ; I will be 
thy mistress, thy amusement, thy pleasure, when thou wilt ; 
a girl who shall belong to thee. I was only made for that, 
soiled, despised, dishonored, but what matters it / — beloved, 
I shall be the proudest and the most joyous of women. And 
when I grow old or ugly, Phoebus, when I am no longer good 
to love you, you will suffer me to serve you still. Others 
will embroider scarfs for you; 'tis I, the servant, who will 
care for them. You will let me polish your spurs, brush your 
doublet, dust your riding-boots. You will have that pity, 
will you not, Phoebus ? Meanwhile, take me ! he re, Phoebus, 
all this belongs to thee, only love me I We gypsies need only 
air and love." 

So saying, she threw her arms round the officer's neck ; she 
looked up at him, supplicatingly, with a beautiful smile, and 
all in tears. Her delicate neck rubbed against his cloth 
doublet with its rough embroideries. She writhed on he^ 
knees, her beautiful body half naked. The intoxicated cajr 
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tain pressed his ardent lips to those lovely African shoulders. 
The young girl, her eyes bent on the ceiling, as she leanec} 
backwards, quivered, all palpitating, beneath this kiss. 

All at once, above Phoebus's head she beheld another head ; 
a green, livid, convulsed face, with the look of a lost soul ; 
near this face was a hand grasping a poniard. It was the 
face and hand of the priest ; he had broken the door and he 
was there. Phoebus could not see him. The young girl 
remained motionless, frozen with terror, dumb, beneath that 
terrible apparition, like a dove which should raise its head 
at the moment when the hawk is gazing into her nest with its 
round eyes. 

She could not even utter a cry. She saw the poniard da- 
scend upon Phoebus, and rise again, reeking. 

^^Maledictions I '^ said the captain, and feiL 

She fainted. 

At the moment when her eyes closed, when all feeling van- 
ished in her, she thought that she felt a touch of fire im- 
printed upon her lips, a kiss more burning than the red-hot 
iron of the executioner. 

When she recovered her senses, she was surrounded by sol- 
diers of the watch, they were carrying away the captain, 
bathed in his blood, the priest had disappeared ; the window 
at the back of the room which opened on the river was 
wide open ; they picked up a cloak which they supposed to 
belong to the officer, and she heard them saying around her, — 

^^'Tis a sorceress, who has stabbed a captain.'^ 
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CHAPTER L 

THB CBOWN CHANGED INTO A DBY LEAF. 

Gbixgoibe and the entire Court of Miracles were suffering 
mortal anxiety. For a whole month they had not known what 
had become of la Esmeralda, which greatly pained the Duke of 
Egypt and his friends the vagabonds, nor what had become of 
the goat, which redoubled Gringoire's grief. One evening the 
gypsy had disappeared, and since that time had given no signs 
of life. All search had proved fruitless. Some tormenting 
bootblacks had told Gringoire about meeting her that same 
evening near the Pont Saint-Michel, going off with an officer ; 
but this husband, after the fashion of Bohemia, was an incred- 
ulous philosopher, and besides, he, better than any one else, 
knew to what a point his wife was virginal. He had been 
able to form a judgment as to the unconquerable modesty 
resulting from the combined virtues of the amulet and the 
gypsy, and he had mathematically calculated the resistance of 
that chastity to the second power. Accordingly, he was at 
ease on that score. 

Still he could not understand this disappearance. It was 
a prof o\ind sorrow. He would have grown thin over it, had 
that been possible. He had forgotten everything, even his 
literary tastes, even his great work, De figuris regularikus ^ 
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irregularibiis, which it was his intention to have printed witW 
the first money which he should procure (for he had raved 
over printing, ever since he had seen the " Didascalon " of 
Hugues de Saint Victor, printed with the celebrated characters 
of Vindelin de Spire). 

One day, as he was passing sadly before the criminal Tour- 
nelle, he perceived a considerable crowd at one of the gates 
of the Palais de Justice. 

"What is this?'' he inquired of a young man who was 
coming out. 

" I know not, sir," replied the young man. " 'Tis said that 
they are trying a woman who hath assassinated a gen- 
darme. It appears that there is sorcery at the bottom of it> 
the archbishop and the official have intervened in the case, 
and my brother, who is the archdeacon of Josas, can think 
of nothing else. Kow, I wished to speak with him, but I 
have not been able to reach him because of the throng, which 
vexes me greatly, as I stand in need of money." 

"Alas! sir," said Gringoire, "I would that I could lend 
you some, but my breeches are worn to holes, and 'tis not 
crowns which have done it." 

He dared not tell the young man that he was acquainted 
with his brother the archdeacon, to whom he had not returned 
after the scene in the church ; a negligence which embarrassed 
him. 

The scholar went his way, and Gringoire set out to follow 
the c^owd which was mounting the staircase of the great 
chamber. In his opinion, there was nothing like the specta- 
cle of a criminal process for dissipating melancholy, so exhil- 
aratingly stupid are judges as a rule. The populace which he 
had joined walked and elbowed in silence. After a slow and 
tiresome march through a long, gloomy corridor, which wound 
through the court-house like the intestinal canal of the ancient 
edifice, he arrived near a low door, opening upon a hall which 
his lofty stature permitted him to survey with a glance over 
the waving heads of the rabble. 

The hall was vast and gloomy, which latter fact made it 
appear still more spacious. The day was declining ; the long, 
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poiuted windows permitted only a pale ray of light to enter, 
which was extinguished before it reached the vaulted ceiling, 
an enormous trellis-work of sculptured beams, whose thousand 
figures seemed to move confusedly in the shadows, many can- 
dles were already lighted here and there on tables, and beam- 
ing on the heads of clerks buried in masses of documents. 
The anterior portion of the hall was occupied by the crowd ; 
on the right and left were magistrates and tables ; at the end, 
upon a platform, a number of judges, whose rear rank sank 
into the shadows, sinister and motionless faces. The walls 
were sown with innumerable fleurs-de-lis. A large figure of 
Christ might be vaguely descried above the judges, and 
everywhere there were pikes and halberds, upon whose points 
the reflection of the candles placed tips of fire. 

"Monsieur," Gringoire inquired of one of his neighbors, 
''who are all those persons ranged yonder, like prelates in 
council ? '' 

" Monsieiir," replied the neighbor, " those on the right are 
the counsellors of the grand chamber ; those on the left, the 
councillors of inquiry ; the masters in black gowns, the mes- 
sires in red.'' 

" Who is that big red fellow, yonder above them, who is 
sweating ? " pursued Gringoire. 

"It is monsieur the president." 

"And those sheep behind him ? " continued Gringoire, who 
as we have seen, did not love the magistracy, which arose, 
possibly, from the grudge which he cherished against the 
Palais de Justice since his dramatic misadventure. 

" They are messieurs the masters of requests of the king's 
household." 

"And that boar in front of him ? " 

" He is monsieur the clerk of the Court of Parliament." 

" And that crocodile on the right ? " 

" Master Philippe Lheulier, advocate extraordinary of the 
king." 

" And that big, black tom-cat on the left ? " 

" Master Jacques Charmolue, procurator of the king in the 
Ecclesiastical Court, with the gentlemen of the officialty." 
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" Gome now, monsieur," said Gringoire, " pray what are aQ 
those fine fellows doing yonder ? '' 

'* They are judging.'' 

"Judging whom ? I do not see the accused." 

"'Tis a woman, sir. You cannot see her. She has her 
back turned to us, and she is hidden from us by the crowd. 
Stay, yonder she is, where you see a group of partisans." 

" Who is the woman ? " asked Gringoire. " Do you know 
her name ? " 

" Ko, monsieur, I have but just arrived. I merely assume 
that there is some sorcery about it, since the official is present 
at the trial." 

"Come!" said our philosopher, "we are going to see all 
these magistrates devour human flesh. 'Tis as good a specta- 
cle as any other." 

"Monsieur," remarked his neighbor, "think you not, that 
Master Jacques Charmolue has a very sweet air ? " 

" Hum ! " replied Gringoire. " I distrust a sweetness which 
hath pinched nostrils and thin lips." 

Here the bystanders imposed silence upon the two chat- 
terers. They were listening to an important deposition. 

" Messeigneurs," said an old woman in the middle of the 
hall, whose form was so concealed beneath her garments that 
one would have pronounced her a walking heap of rags; 
" Messeigneurs, the thing is as true as that I am la Falourdel, 
established these forty years at the Pont Saint Michel, and 
paying regularly my rents, lord's dues, and quit rents ; at the 
gate opposite the house of Tassin-Caillart, the dyer, which is 
on the side up the river — a poor old woman now, but a pretty 
maid in former days, my lords. Some one said to me lately, 
' La Falourdel, don't use your spinning-wheel too much in the 
evening; the devil is fond of combing the distaffs of old 
women with his horns. 'Tis certain that the surly monk who 
was round about the temple last year, now prowls in the City. 
Take care. La Falourdel, that he doth not knock at your 
door.' One evening I was spinning on my wheel, there comes 
a knock at my door ; I ask who it is. They swear. I open. 
Two men enter. A man in black and a handsome officer. Of 
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the black man nothing could be seen but bis eyes, two coals 
of fire. All the rest was bat and cloak. They say to me, — 
<Tbe Sainte-Martbe chamber.' — 'Tis my upper chamber, my 
lords, my cleanest. They give me a crown. I put the crown 
in my drawer, and I say: 'This shall go to buy tripe at the 
slaughter-house of la Gloriette to-morrow.' We go up stairs. 
On arriving at the upper chamber, and while my back is 
turned, the black man disappears. That dazed me a bit. The 
officer, who was as handsome as a great lord, goes down 
stairs again with me. He goes out. In about the time it 
takes to spin a quarter of a handful of flax, he returns with a 
beautiful young girl, a doll who would have shone like the sun 
had she been coiffed. She had with her a goat ; a big billy- 
goat, whether black or white, I no longer remember. That 
set me to thinking. The girl does not concern me, but the 
goat ! I love not those beasts, they have a beard and horns. 
They are so like a man. And then, they smack of the witches, 
sabbath. However, I say nothing. I had the crown. That 
is right, is it not. Monsieur Judge ? I show the captain and 
the wench to the upper chamber, and I leave them alone; 
that is to say, with the goat. I go down and set to spinning 
sigain — I must inform you that my house has a ground floor 
and story above. I know not why I fell to thinking of the 
surly monk whom the goat had put into my head again, and 
then the beautiful girl was rather strangely decked out. All 
at once, I hear a cry upstairs, and something falls on the floor 
and the window opens. I run to mine which is beneath it. 
and I behold a black mass pass before my eyes and fall into 
the water. It was a phantom clad like a priest. It was a 
moonlight night. I saw him quite plainly. He was swim- 
ming in the direction of the city. Then, all of a tremble, I 
call the watch. The gentlemen of the police enter, and not 
knowing just at the first moment what the matter was, and 
being merry, they beat me. I explain to them. We go up 
stairs, and what do we find ? my poor chamber all blood, the 
captain stretched out at full length with a dagger in his neck, 
the girl pretending to be dead, and the goat all in a fright. 
'Pretty work I ' I say, < I shall have to wash that floor toi 
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more than a fortnight. It will have to be scraped ; it will be 
a terrible job.' They carried off the officer, poor young man, 
and the wench with her bosom all bare. But wait, the worst 
is that on the next day, when I wanted to take the crown to 
buy tripe, I found a dead leaf in its place." 

The old woman ceased. A murmur of horror ran through 
the audience. 

''That phantom, that goat, — all smacks of magic," said one 
of Gringore's neighbors. 

" And that dry leaf ! " added another. 

"Ko doubt about it," joined in a third, " she is a witch who 
has dealings with the surly monk, for the purpose of plunder- 
ing officers." 

Gringoire himself was not disinclined to regard this as 
altogether alarming and probable. 

''Goody Falourdel," said the president majestically, "have 
you nothing more to communicate to the court ? " 

"No, monseigneur," replied the crone, "except that the 
report has described my house as a hovel and stinking ; which 
is an outrageous fashion of speaking. The houses on the 
bridge are not imposing, because there are such multitudes of 
people ; but, nevertheless, the butchers continue to dwell 
there, who are wealthy folk, and married to very proper and 
handsome women." 

The magistrate who had reminded Gringoire of a crocodile 
rose, — 

"Silence!" said he. "I pray the gentlemen not to lose 
sight of the fact that a dagger was found on the person of 
the accused. Goody Falourdel, have you brought that leaf 
into which the crown which the demon gave you was trans- 
formed ? " 

"Yes, monseigneur," she replied; " I found it again. Here 
it is." 

A bailiff handed the dead leaf to the crocodile, who made a 
doleful shake of the head, and passed it on to the president, 
who gave it to the procurator of the king in the eccle.siasti- 
cal court, and thus it made the circuit of the hall. 

"It is a birch leaf," said Master Jacques Charmolue. **A 
fresh proof of magic.'' 
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A counsellor took up the word. 

** Witness, two men went upstairs together in your house: 
the black man, whom you first saw disappear and afterwards 
swimming in the Seine, with his priestly garments, and the 
officer. Which of the two handed you the crown ? '' 

The old woman pondered for a moment and then said, — 

« The officer." 

A murmur ran through the crowd. 

" Ah ! " thought Gringoire," this makes some doubt in my 
mind." 

But Master Philippe Lheulier, advocate extraordinary to the 
king, interposed once more. 

"I will recall to these gentlemen, that in the deposition 
taken at his bedside, the assassinated officer, while declaring 
that he had a vague idea when the black man accosted him 
that the latter might be the surly monk, added that the phan- 
tom had pressed him eagerly to go and make acquaintance 
with the accused ; and upon his, the captain's, remarking that 
he had no money, he had given him the crown which the said 
officer paid to la Falourdel. Hence, that crown is the money 
of hell." 

This conclusive observation appeared to dissipate all the 
doubts of Gringoire and the other sceptics in the audience. 

"You have the documents, gentlemen," added the king's 
advocate, as he took his seat ; "you can consult the testimony 
of Phoebus de Chateaupers." 

At that name, the accused sprang up, her head rose above 
the throng. Gringoire with horror recognized la Esmeralda. 

She was pale ; her tresses, formerly so gracefully braided 
and spangled with sequins, hung in disorder 5 her lips were 
blue, her hollow eyes were terrible. Alas I 

" Phoebus ! " she said, in bewilderment ; "where is he ? 
messeigneurs ! before you kill me, tell me, for pity sake, 
whethei he still lives?" 

"Hold your tongue, woman," replied the president, "that is 
no affair of ours." 

" Oh ! for mercy's sake, tell me if he is alive I " she re- 
peated, clasping her beautiful emaciated hands ; and the sound 
of her chains in contact with her dress, was heard. 
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"Well!" said tlie king's advocate roughly, "lie is dying; 
Are you satisfied ? " 

The unhappy girl fell back on her criminal's seat, speech* 
less, tearless, white as a wax figure. 

The president bent down to a man at his feet, who wore a 
gold cap and a black gown, a chain on his neck and a wand in 
his hand. 

"Bailiff, bring in the second accused." 

All eyes turned towards a small door, which opened, and, to 
the great agitation of Gringoire, gave passage to a pretty goat 
with horns and hoofs of gold. The elegant beast halted for a 
moment on the threshold, stretching out its neck as though, 
perched on the summit of a rock, it had before its eyes an im- 
mense horizon. Suddenly it caught sight of the gypsy girl, 
and leaping over the table and the head of a clerk, in two 
bounds it was at her knees ; then it rolled gracefully on its 
mistress's feet, soliciting a word or a caress ; but the accused 
remained motionless, and poor Bjali himself obtained not a 
glance. 

"Eh, why — 'tis my villanous beast," said old Falourdel, 
"I recognize the two perfectly I " 

Jacques Charmolue interfered. 

" If the gentlemen please, we will proceed to the examina- 
tion of the goat." He was, in fact, the second criminaL 
Nothing more simple in those days than a suit of sorcery in- 
stituted against an animal. We find, among others in the 
accounts of the provost's office for 1466, a curious detail con- 
cerning the expenses of the trial of Gillet-Soulart and his sow, 
" executed for their demerits," at Corbeil. Everything is there, 
the cost of the pens in which to place the sow, the five him- 
dred bundles of brushwood purchased at the -poTt of Morsant, 
the three pints of wine and the bread, the last repast of the 
victim fraternally shared by the executioner, down to the 
eleven days of guard and food for the sow, at eight deniers 
parisis each. Sometimes, they went even further than ani- 
mals. The capitularies of Charlemagne and of Louis le 
Ddbonnaire impose severe penalties on fiery phantoms which 
presume to appear in the air. 
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Meanwhile the procurator had exclaimed: "If the demon 
which possesses this goat, and which has resisted all exor- 
cisms, persists in its deeds of witchcraft, if it alarms the court 
with them, we warn it that we shall be forced to put in 
requisition against it the gallows or the stake. 

Gringoire broke out into a cold perspiration. Charmolue 
took from the table the gypsy's tambourine, and presenting it 
to the goat, in a certain manner, asked the latter, — 

"What o'clock is it?" 

The goat looked at it with an intelligent eye, raised its 
gilded hoof, and struck seven blows. 

It was, in fact, seven o'clock. A movement of terror ran 
through the crowd. 

Gringoire could not endure it. 

"He is destroying himself I" he cried aloud; "You see 
well that he does not know what he is doing." 

" Silence among the louts at the end of the hall I " said the 
bailiff sharply. 

Jacques Charmolue, by the aid of the same manoeuvres of 
the tambourine, made the goat perform many other tricks 
connected with the date of the day, the month of the year, 
etc., which the reader has already witnessed. And, by virtue 
of an optical illusion peculiar to judicial proceedings, these 
same spectators who had, probably, more than once applauded 
in the public square Djali's innocent magic were terrified by 
it beneath the roof of the Palais de Justice. The goat was 
undoubtedly the devil. 

It was far worse when the procurator of the king, having 
emptied upon a floor a certain bag filled with movable letters, 
which Djali wore round his neck, they beheld the goat extract 
with his hoof from the scattered alphabet the fatal name of 
Phoebtis. The witchcraft of which the captain had been the 
victim appeared irresistibly demonstrated, and in the eyes of 
all, the gypsy, that ravishing dancer, who had so often daz- 
zled the passers-by with her grace, was no longer anything 
but a frightful vampire. 

However, she betrayed no sign of life; neither Djali's 
graceful evolutions, nor the menaces of the court, nor the sup 
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pressed imprecations of the spectators any longer reached her 
mind. 

In order to arouse her, a police officer was obliged to shake 
her unmercifully, and the president had to raise his voice, — 

"Girl, you are of the Bohemian race, addicted to deeds of 
witchcraft. You, in complicity with the bewitched goat im- 
plicated in this suit, during the night of the twenty-ninth 
of March last, murdered and stabbed, in concert with the 
powers of darkness, by the aid of charms and underhand prac- 
tices, a captain of the king's arches of the watch, Phoebus de 
Chateaupers. Do you persist in denying it ? " 

" Horror I '* exclaimed the young girl, hiding her face in her 
hands. « My Phoebus I Oh, this is hell I " 

" Do you persist in your denial ? " demanded the president 
coldly. 

"Do I deny it?" she said with terrible accents; and she 
rose with flashing eyes. 

The president continued squarely, — 

"Then how do you explain the facts laid to your charge ? "' 

She replied in a broken voice, — 

"I have already told you. I do not know. 'Twas a priest, 
a priest whom I do not know ; an infernal priest who pursues 
me I" 

"That is it," retorted the judge ; "the surly monk." 

"Oh, gentlemen ! have mercy I I am but a poor girl — ^ 

"Of Egypt," said the judge. 

Master Jacques Charmolue interposed sweetly, — 

" In view of the sad obstinacy of the accused, I demand the 
application of the torture." 

" Granted," said the president. 

The unhappy girl quivered in every limb. But she rose at 
the command of the men with partisans, and walked with a 
tolerably firm step, preceded by Charmolue and the priests of 
the officiality, between two rows of halberds, towards a 
medium-sized door which suddenly opened and closed again 
behind her, and which produced upon the grief-stricken Grin- 
goire the effect of a horrible mouth which had just devoured 
her. 
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When she disappeared, they heard a plaintive bleating; it 
was the little goat mourning. 

The sitting of the court was suspended. A counsellor hav* 
ing remarked that the gentlemen were fatigued, and that it 
would be a long time to wait until the torture was at an end, 
the president replied that a magistrate must know how to 
sacrifice himself to his duty. 

"What an annoying and vexatious hussy," said an aged 
jadge^ "to get herself put to the question when one has not 
suppedf 



CHAPTER n. 

COKTIinTATION OF THE CBOWIT WHICH WAS CHANGED IHTO A 

DBY LEAF, 

After ascending and descending several steps in the corri' 
dors, which were so dark that they were lighted by lamps 
at mid-day, La Esmeralda, still surrounded by her lugubrious 
escort, was thrust by the police into a gloomy chamber. 
This chamber, circular in form, occupied the ground floor of 
one of those great towers, which, even in our own century, 
still pierce through the layer of modern edifices with which 
modem Paris has covered ancient Paris. There were no win- 
dows to this cellar; no other opening than the entrance, 
which was low, and closed by an enormous iron door. Never- 
theless, light was not lacking ; a furnace had been constructed 
in the thickness of the wall ; a large fire was lighted there, 
which filled the vault with its crimson reflections and 
deprived a miserable candle, which stood in one comer, of 
all radiance. The iron grating which served to close the 
oven, being raised at that moment, allowed only a view at 
the mouth of the flaming vent-hole in the dark wall, the 
lower extremity of its bars, like a row of black and pointed 
teeth, set flat apart ; which made the furnace resemble one of 
those mouths of dragons which spout forth flames in ancient 
legends. By the light which escaped from it, the priscmer 
beheld, all about the room, frightful instruments whose use 
she did not understand. In the centre lay a leather mattress, 
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placed almost flat upon the ground, over which hung a strap 
provided with a buckle, attached to a brass ring in the mouth 
of a flat-nosed monster carved in the keystone of the vault. 
Tongs, pincers, large ploughshares, filled the interior of the 
furnace, and glowed in a confused heap on the coals. The 
sanguine light of the furnace illuminated in the chamber only 
a confused mass of horrible things. 

This Tartarus was called simply. The Question Chamber. 

On the bed, in a negligent attitude, sat Pierrat Torterue, 
the official torturer. His underlings, two gnomes with square 
faces, leather aprons, and linen breeches, were moving the 
iron instruments on the coals. 

In vain did the poor girl summon up her courage ; on enter- 
ing this chamber she was stricken with horror. 

The sergeants of the bailijff of the courts drew up in line on 
one side, the priests of the officiality on the other. A clerk, 
inkhom, and a table were in one corner. 

Master Jacques Charmolue approached the gypsy with a 
very sweet smile. 

"My deal' child," said he, "do you still persist in your 
denial?" 

" Yes," she replied, in a dying voice. 

"In that case," replied Charmolue, "it will be very painful 
for us to have to question you more urgently than we should 
like. Pray take the trouble to seat yourself on this bed. 
Master Pierrat, make room for mademoiselle, and close the 
door." 

Pierrat rose with a growl. 

"If I shut the door," he muttered, "my fire will go out." 

" Well, my dear fellow," replied Charmolue, " leave it open 
then." 

Meanwhile, la Esmeralda had remained standing. That 
leather bed on which so many unhappy wretches had writhed, 
frightened her. Terror chilled the very marrow of her bones ; 
she stood there bewildered and stupefied. At a sign from 
Charmolue, the two assistants took her and placed her in a 
sitting posture on the bed. They did her no harm ; but when 
these men touched her, when that leather tou<shed her^ she felt 
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all her blood retreat to her heart. She cast a frightened look 
around the chamber. It seemed to her as though she beheld 
advancing from all quarters towards her, with the intention of 
crawling up her body and biting and pinching her, all those 
hideous implements of torture, which as compared to the in- 
struments of all sorts she had hitherto seen, were like what 
bats, centipedes, and spiders are among insects and birds. 

" Where is the physician ? " asked Charmolue. 

"Here," replied a black gown whom she had not before 
noticed. 

She shuddered. 

" Mademoiselle," resumed the caressing voice of the procu- 
crator of the Ecclesiastical court, "for the third time, do you 
persist in denying the deeds of which you are accused ? " 

This time she could only make a sign with her head. 

" You persist ? " said Jacques Charmolue. " Then it grieves 
me deeply, but I must fulfil my office." 

"Monsieur le Procureur du Roi," said Pierrat abruptly, 
"How shall we begin ? " 

Charmolue hesitated for a moment with the ambiguous* 
grimace of a poet in search of a rhyme. 

" With the boot," he said at last. 

The unfortunate girl felt herself so utterly abandoned by 
God and men, that her head feU upon her breast like an inert 
thing which has no power in itself. 

The tormentor and the physician approached her simulta- 
neously. At the same time, the two assistants began to fum- 
ble among their hideous arsenal. 

At the clanking of their frightful irons, the unhappy child 
quivered like a dead frog which is being galvanized. " Oh ! " 
she murmured, so low that no one heard her ; " oh, my Phoe- 
bus ! " Then she fell back once more into her immobility and 
her marble silence. This spectacle would have rent any other 
heart than those of her judges. One would have pronounced 
her a poor sinful soul, being tortured by Satan beneath the 
scarlet wicket of hell. The miserable body which that fright- 
ful swarm of saws, wheels, and racks were about to clasp in 
their clutches, the being who was about to be manipulated by 
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the harsh hands of executioners and pincers, was that gentle, 
white, fragile creature, a poor grain of millet which human jus- 
tice was handing over to the terrible mills of torture to grind. 

Meanwhile, the callous hands of Pitrrat Torterue's assist- 
ants had bared that charming leg, that tiny foot, which had so 
often amazed the passers-by with their delicacy and beauty, in 
the squares of Paris. 

" 'Tis a shame I " muttered the tormentor, glancing at these 
graceful and delicate forms. 

Had the archdeacon been present, he certainly would have 
recalled at that moment his symbol of the spider and the fly. 
Soon the unfortunate girl, through a mist which spread before 
her eyes, beheld the boot approach ; she soon beheld her foot 
encased between iron plates disappear in the frightful appara- 
tus. Then terror restored her strength. 

"Take that off I" she cried angrily; and drawing herself 
up, with her hair all dishevelled : " Mercy ! " 

She darted from the bed to fling herself at the feet of the 
king's procurator, but her leg was fast in the heavy block of 
oak and iron, and she sank down upon the boot, more crushed 
than a bee with a lump of lead on its wing, 

At a sign from Charmolue, she was replaced on the bed, and 
two coarse hands adjusted to her delicate waist the strap 
which hung from the ceiling. 

" For the last time, do you confess the facts in the case ? " 
demanded Charmolue, with his imperturbable benignity. 

" I am innocent." 

" Then, mademoiselle, how do you explain the circumstance 
laid to your charge ? " 

" Alas, monseigneur, I do not know." 

" So you deny them ? " 

"All!" 

" Proceed," said Charmolue to Pierrat. 

Pierrat turned the handle of the screw-jack, the boot was 
contracted, and the unhappy girl uttered one of those horri- 
ble cries which have no orthography in any human language. 

"Stop!" said Charmolue to Pierrat. "Do you confess ? '' 
he said to the gypsy. 
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"All!'' cried the wretched giri. "I confess! I confess! 
Mercy!" 

She had not calculated her strength when she faced the 
torture. Poor child, whose life up to that time had been so 
joyous, so pleasant, so sweet, the first pain had conquered her I 

" Humanity forces me to tell you," remarked the king's pro- 
curator, "that in confessing, it is death that you must expect." 

" I certainly hope so 1 " said she. And she fell back upon 
the leather bed, dying, doubled up, allowing herself to hang 
suspended from the strap buckled round her waist. 

" Come, fair one, hold up a little," said Master Pierrat, rais- 
ing her. " You have the air of the lamb of the Golden Fleece 
which hangs from Monsieur de Bourgogne's neck." 

Jacques Charmolue raised his voice, — 

"Clerk, write. Young Bohemian maid, you confess your 
participation in the feasts, witches' sabbaths, and witchcrafts 
of hell, with ghosts, hags, and vampires ? Answer." 

" Yes," she said, so low that her words were lost in her 
breathing. 

"You confess to having seen the ram which Beelzebub 
causes to appear in the clouds to call together the witches' 
sabbath, and which is beheld by socerers alone ? " 

"Yes." 

"You confess to having adored the heads of Bophomet, 
those abominable idols of the Templars ? " 

"Yes." 

"'To having had habitual dealings with the devil under the 
form of a goat familiar, joined with you in the suit ? " 

"Yes." 

" Lastly, you avow and confess to having, with the aid of 
the demon, and of the phantom vulgarly known as the surly 
monk, on the night of the twenty-ninth of March last, 
murdered and assassinated a captain named Phoebus de Cha- 
teaupers ? " 

She raised her large, staring eyes to the magistrate, and 
replied, as though mechanically, without convulsion or agi- 
tation, — 

"Yes." 
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It was evident tliat everything within her was broken. 

" Write, clerk/' said Charmolue. And, addressing the tor- 
turers, "Release the prisoner, and take her back to the 
court/' 

When the prisoner had been " unbooted," the procurator of 
the ecclesiastical court examined her foot, which was still 
swollen with pain. "Come," said he, "there's no great harm 
done. You shrieked in good season. You could still dance, 
my beauty ! " 

Then he turned to his acolytes of the officiality, — 

" Behold justice enlightened at last ! This is a solace, 
gentlemen ! Madamoiselle will bear us witness that we have 
acted with all possible gentleness." 



CHAPTER in. 

BKD OF THE CROWN WHICH WAS TUBNKD INTO A DBY LEAF. 

When she re-entered the audience hall, pale and limping, 
she was received with a general murmur of pleasure. On the 
part of the audience there was the feeling of impatience grati- 
fied which one experiences at the theatre at the end of the 
last entr'acte of the comedy, when the curtain rises and the 
conclusion is about to begin. On the part of the judges, it 
was the hope of getting their suppers sooner. 

The little goat also bleated with joy. He tried to run 
towards his mistress, but they had tied him to the bench. 

Night was fully set in. The candles, whose number had not 
been increased, cast so little light, that the walls of the hall 
could not be seen. The shadows there enveloped all objects 
in a sort of mist. A few apathetic faces of judges alone could 
be dimly discerned. Opposite them, at the extremity of the 
long hall, they could see a vaguely white point standing out 
against the sombre background. This was the accused. 

She had dragged herself to her place. When Charmolue 
had installed himself in a magisterial manner in his own, he 
seated himself, then rose and said, without exhibiting too 
much self-complacency at his success, — "The accused has 
confessed all." 

"Bohemian girl," the president continued, "have you 
avowed all your deeds of magic, prostitution, and assassina* 
tion on Phoebus de Chateaupers." 
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Her heart contracted. She was heard to sob amid the 
darkness. 

"Anything you like," she replied feebly, "but kill me 
quickly ! ^* 

"Monsieur, procurator of the king in the ecclesiastical 
courts," said the president, " the chamber is ready to hear you 
in your charge." 

Master Charmolue exhibited an alarming note book, and 
began to read, with many gestures and the exaggerated accen- 
tuation of the pleader, an oration in Latin, wherein all the 
proofs of the suit were piled up in Ciceronian periphrases, 
flanked with quotations from Plautus, his favorite comic 
author. We regret that we are not able to offer to our 
readers this remarkable piece. The orator pronounced it with 
marvellous action. Before he had finished the exordium, the per- 
spiration was starting from his brow, and his eyes from his head. 

All at once, in the middle of a fine period, he interrupted 
himself, and his glance, ordinarily so gentle and even stupid, 
became menacing. 

" Gentlemen," he exclaimed (this time in French, for it was 
not in his copy book), " Satan is so mixed up in this affair, 
that here he is present at our debates, and making sport of 
their majesty. Behold ! " 

So saying, he pointed to the little goat, who, on seeing 
Charmolue gesticulating, had, in point of fact, thought it 
appropriate to do the same, and had seated himself on his 
haunches, reproducing to the best of his ability, with his fore- 
paws and his bearded head the pathetic pantomine of the 
king's procurator in the ecclesiastical court. This was, if the 
reader remembers, one of his prettiest accomplishments. This 
incident, this last proof, produced a great effect. The goat's 
hoofs were tied, and the king's procurator resumed the thread 
of his eloquence. 

It was very long, but the peroration was admirable. Here 
is the concluding phrase ; let the reader add the hoarse voice 
and the breathless gestures of Master Charmolue, — 

"Idea, domniy coram stryga demonstratay crimine patentee 
irUentione criminis existente, in nomine sanctce ecclesice Nostro^ 
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Dominm Parisiensis quce est in saisina hahendi (ymnimodam 
altam et bassam justitiam in ilia hue intemerata Civitatis insula, 
tenoreprcBsentium declaremiLS nos requirere, primo, aliquamdam 
pecuniariam indemnitatem ; secundo, amendationem honora- 
bilem ante portalium maximum Nostrce-Domince, ecclesice cathe- 
dralis ; tertio, sententiam in virtute cujus ista styrga cum sua 
capella, seu in trivio vtdgariter dicto la Greve, seu in insula 
exeunte influvio Secance, juxta pointam jiuirdini regalis, execvr 
tatce sint / '^ * 

He put on his cap again and seated himself. 

^^Eheu/" sighed the broken-hearted Gringoire, ^'bassa lat- 
initas — bastard latin ! '' 

Another man in a black gown rose near the accused ; he was 
her lawyer. The judges, who were fasting, began to grumble. 

" Advocate, be brief," said the president. 

"Monsieur the President," replied the advocate, "since the 
defendant has confessed the crime, I have only one word to 
say to these gentlemen. Here is a text from the Salic law; 
^If a witch hath eaten a man, and if she be convicted of it, 
she shall pay a fine of eight thousand deniers, which amount 
to two hundred sous of gold.' May it please the chamber 
to condemn my client to the fine ? " 

" An abrogated text," said the advocate extraordinary of 
the king. 

"iVe^o, I deny it," replied the advocate. 

"Put it to the vote!" said one of the councillors; "the 
crime is manifest, and it is late." 

They proceeded to take a vote without leaving the room. 
The judges signified their assent without giving their reasons, 
they were in a hurry. Their capped heads were seen uncov- 
ering one after the other, in the gloom, at the lugubrious ques- 
tion addressed to them by the president in a low voice. The 
poor accused had the appearance of looking at them, but her 
troubled eye no longer saw. 

Then the clerk began to write ; then he handed a long parch- 
ment to the president. 

* The substance of this exordium is contained in the president's 
ientencet 
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Then the unhappy girl heard the people moving, the pikes 
clashing, and a freezing voice saying to her, — 

'^ Bohemian wench, on the day when it shall seem good to 
our lord the king, at the hour of noon, you will be taken in a 
tumbrel, in your shift, with bare feet, and a rope about your 
neck, before the grand portal of Notre-Dame, and you will 
there make an apology with a wax torch of the weight of 
two pounds in your hand, and thence you will be conducted to 
the Place de Greve, where you will be hanged and strangled 
on the town gibbet ; and likewise your goat ; and you will pay 
to the official three lions of gold, in reparation of the crimes 
by you committed and by you confessed, of sorcery and 
magic, debauchery and murder, upon the person of the Sieur 
Phoebus de ChAteaupers. May (Jod have mercy on your 
soul!" 

'^ Oh ! 'tis a dream ! " she murmured ; and she felt rough 
hands bearing her away. 



CHAPTER IV. 

LASOIATE OGNI SPEBANZA — LEAVE ALL HOPE BEHIND^ YE 
WHO ENTER HEBE. 

In the Middle Ages, when an edifice was complete, there 
was almost as much of it in the earth as above it. Unless 
built upon piles, like Notre-Dame, a palace, a fortress, a 
church, had always a double bottom. In cathedrals, it was, 
in some sort, another subterranean cathedral, low, dark, 
mysterious, blind, and mute, under the upper nave which was 
overflowing with light and reverberating with organs and bells 
day and night. Sometimes it was a sepulchre. In palaces, 
in fortresses, it was a prison, sometimes a sepulchre also, 
sometimes both together. These mighty buildings, whose 
mode of formation and vegetation we have elsewhere ex- 
plained, had not simply foundations, but, so to speak, roots 
which ran branching through the soil in chambers, galleries, 
and staircases, like the construction above. Thus churches, 
palaces, fortresses, had the earth half way up their bodies. The 
cellars of an edifice formed another edifice, into which one 
descended instead of ascending, and which extended its sub- 
terranean grounds under the external piles of the monu- 
ment, like those forests and mountains which are reversed 
in the mirror-like waters of a lake, beneath the forests and 
mountains of the banks. 

At the fortress of Saint-Antoine, at the Palais de Justice of 
Paris, at the Louvre, these subterranean edifices were prisona 
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Tlie stories of these prisons, as they sank into the soil, grew 
constantly narrower and more gloomy. They were so many 
zones, where the shades of horror were graduated. Dante 
could never imagine anything better for his hell. These 
tunnels of cells usually terminated in a sack of a lowest 
dungeon, with a vat-like bottom, where Dante placed Satan, 
where society placed those condemned to death. A miserable 
human existence, once interred there ; farewell light, air, life, 
ogni speranza — every hope j it only came forth to the scaffold 
or the stake. Sometimes it rotted there ; human justice 
called this forgetting. Between men and himself, the con- 
demned man felt a pile of stones and jailers weighing down 
upon his head; and the entire prison, the massive bastille 
was nothing more than an enormous, complicated lock, which 
barred him off from the rest of the world. 

It was in a sloping cavity of this description, in the ow- 
bliettes excavated by Saint-Louis, in the inpace of the Tour- 
nelle, that la Esmeralda had been placed on being condemned 
to death, through fear of her escape, no doubt, with the colos- 
sal court-house over her head. Poor fly, who could not have 
lifted even one of its blocks of stone I 

Assuredly, Providence and society had been equally unjust ; 
such an excess of unhappiness and of torture was not neces- 
sary to break so frail a creature. 

There she lay, lost in the shadows, buried, hidden, immured. 
Any one who could have beheld her in this state, after having 
seen her laugh and dance in the sun, would have shuddered. 
Cold as night, cold as death, not a breath of air in her tresses, 
not a human sound in her ear, no longer a ray of light in her 
eyes ; snapped in twain, crushed with chains, crouching beside 
a jug and a loaf, on a little straw, in a pool of water, which 
was formed under her by the sweating of the prison walls ; 
without motion, almost without breath, she had no longer the 
power to suffer; Phoebus, the sun, midday, the open air, the 
streets of Paris, the dances with applause, the sweet bab- 
blings of love with the officer ; then the priest, the old crone, 
the poignard, the blood, the torture, the gibbet ; all this did, 
indeed, pass belore her mind, sometimes as a charming and 
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golden vision^ sometimes as a hideous nightmare ; but it was 
no longer anything but a vague and horrible struggle, lost in 
the gloom, or distant music played up above ground, and 
which was no longer audible at the depth where the unhappy 
girl had fallen. 

Since she had been there, she had neither waked nor slept. 
In that misfortune, in that cell, she could no longer distin- 
guish her waking hours from slumber, dreams from reality, 
any more than day from night. All this was mixed, broken, 
floating, disseminated confusedly in her thought. She no 
longer felt, she no longer knew, she no longer thought; at 
the most, she only dreamed. Never had a living creature 
been thrust more deeply into nothingness. 

Thus benumbed, frozen, petrified, she had barely noticed 
on two or three occasions, the sound of a trap door opening 
somewhere above her, without even permitting the passage of 
a little light, and through which a hand had tossed her a bit 
of black bread. Nevertheless, this periodical visit of the 
jailer was the sole communication which was left her with 
mankind. 

A single thing still mechanically occupied her ear ; above 
her head, the dampness was filtering through the mouldy 
stones of the vault, and a drop of water dropped from them 
at regular intervals. She listened stupidly to the noise made 
by this drop of water as it fell into the pool beside her. 

This drop of water falling from time to time into that pool, 
was the only movement which still went on around her, the 
only clock which marked the time, the only noise which 
reached her of all the noise made on the surface of the earth. 

To tell the whole, however, she also felt, from time to time, 
in that cesspool of mire and darkness, something cold passing 
over her foot or her arm, and she shuddered. 

How long had she been there-? She did not know. She 
had a recollection of a sentence of death pronounced some- 
where, against some one, then of having been herself carried 
away, and of waking up in darkness and silence, chilled to 
the heart. She had dragged herself along on her hands. 
Then iron rings that cut her ankles, and chains had rattled. 
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She had recognized the fact that all around her was wall, that 
below her there was a pavement covered with moisture and a 
truss of straw ; but neither lamp nor air-hole. Then she had 
seated herself on that straw and, sometimes, for the sake of 
changing her attitude, on the last stone step in her dungeon. 

For a while she had tried to count the black minutes meas- 
ured off for her by the drop of water; but that melancholy- 
labor of an ailing brain had broken off of itself in her head, 
and had left her in stupor. 

At length, one day, or one night, (for midnight and midday 
were of the same color in that sepulchre), she heard above her 
a louder noise than was usually made by the turnkey when he 
brought her bread and jug of water. She raised her head, 
and beheld a ray of reddish light passing through the crevices 
in the sort of trapdoor contrived in the roof of the inpace. 

At the same time, the heavy lock creaked, the trap grated 
on its rusty hinges, turned, and she beheld a lantern, a hand, 
and the lower portions of the bodies of two men, the door 
being too low to admit of her seeing their heads. The light 
pained her so acutely that she shut her eyes. 

When she opened them again the door was closed, the lan- 
tern was deposited on one of the steps of the staircase ; a 
man alone stood before her. A monk's black cloak fell to his 
feet, a cowl of the same color concealed his face. Nothing 
was visible of hie person, neither face nor hands. It was a 
long, black shroud standing erect, and beneath which some- 
thing coiQd be felt moving. She gazed fixedly for several 
minutes at this sort of spectre. But neither he nor she 
spoke. One would have pronounced them two statues con- 
fronting each other. Two things only seemed alive in that 
cavern ; the wick of the lantern, which sputtered on account 
of the dampness of the atmosphere, and the drop of water 
from the roof, which cut this irregular sputtering with its 
monotonous splash, and made the light of the lantern quiver 
in concentric waves on the oily water of the pool. 

At last the prisoner broke the silence. 

"Who are you?" 

"A priest" 
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The wordS; the accent/ the sound of his voice made her 
tremble. 

The priest continued, in a hollow voice,— 

" Are you prepared ? " 

"For what?" 

"To die." 

" Oh I " said she, "will it be soon ? ^ 

" To-morrow." 

Her head, which had been raised with joy, fell back upon 
her breast. 

" 'Tis very far away yet I " she murmured j " why could 
they not have done it to-day ? " 

" Then you are very unhappy ? " asked the priest, after a 
silence. 

" I am very cold," she replied. 

She took her feet in her hands, a gesture habitual with un- 
happy wretches who are cold, as we have already seen in the 
case of the recluse of the Tour-Eoland, and her teeth chattered. 

The priest appeared to cast his eyes around the dungeon 
from beneath his cowl. 

" Without light ! without fire ! in the water ! it is horrible ! " 

" Yes," she replied, with the bewildered air which unhappi- 
ness had given her. " The day belongs to every one, why do 
they give me only night ? " 

" Do you know," resumed the priest, after a fresh silence, 
" why you are here ? " 

" I thought I knew once," she said, passing her thin fingers 
over her eyelids, as though to aid her memory, " but I know 
no longer." 

All at once she began to weep like a child. 

" I should like to get away from here, sir. I am cold, I am 
afraid, and there are creatures which crawl over my body." 

"Well, follow me." 

So saying, the priest took her arm. The unhappy girl was 
frozen to her very soul. Yet that hand produced an impres- 
sion of cold upon her. 

"Oh J" she murmured, "'tis the icy hand of death. Who 
are you ? " 
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The priest threw back his cowl ; she looked. It was the 
sinister visage which had so long pursued her ; that demon's 
head which had appeared at la Falourdel's, above the head of 
her adored Phoebus ; that eye which she last had seen glitter- 
ing beside a dagger. 

This apparition, always so fatal for her, and which had thus 
driven her on from misfortune to misfortune, even to torture, 
roused her from her stupor. It seemed to her that the sort of 
veil which had lain thick upon her memory was rent away. 
All the details of her melancholy adventure, from the noctur- 
nal scene at la Falourdel's to her condemnation to the Tour- 
nelle, recurred to her memory, no longer vague and confused 
as heretofore, but distinct, harsh, clear, palpitating, terrible. 
These souvenirs, half effaced* and almost obliterated by 
excess of suffering, were revived by the sombre figure which 
stood before her, as the approach of fire causes letters traced 
upon white paper with invisible ink, to start out perfectly 
fresh. It seemed to her that all the wounds of her heart 
opened and bled simultaneously. 

" Hah ! " she cried, with her hands on her eyes, and a convul- 
sive trembling, " 'tis the priest ! " 

Then she dropped her arms in discouragement, and remained 
seated, with lowered head, eyes fixed on the ground, mute and 
still trembling. 

The priest gazed at her with the eye of a hawk which has 
long been soaring in a circle from the heights of heaven over a 
poor lark cowering in the wheat, and has long been silently 
contracting the formidable circles of his flight, and has sud- 
denly swooped down upon his prey like a flash of lightning, 
and holds it panting in his talons. 

She began to murmur in a low voice, — 

" Finish ! finish ! the last blow I " and she drew her head 
down in terror between her shoulders, like the lamb awaiting 
the blow of the butcher's axe. 

" So I inspire you with horror ? " he said at length. 

She made no reply. 

"Do I inspire you with horror ? " he repeated. 

Her lips contracted^ as though with a smile. 
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'^ Yes/' said she, ''the headsman scoffs at the condemned. 
Here he has been pursuing me, threatening me, terrifying me 
for months ! Had it not been for him, my God, how happy I 
should have been ! It was he who cast me into this abyss ! 
Oh heavens ! it was he who killed him ! my Phoebus ! " 

Here, bursting into sobs, and raising her eyes to the priest , — 

" Oh I wretch, who are you ? What have I done to you ? 
Do you then, hate me so ? Alas ! what have you against me ? " 

" I love thee ! " cried the priest. 

Her tears suddenly ceased, she gazed at him with the look 
of an idiot. He had fallen on his knees and was devouring 
her with eyes of flame. 

" Dost thou understand ? I love thee ! " he cried again. 

" What love ! " said the unhappy girl with a shudder. 

He resumed, — 

" The love of a damned soul." 

Both remained silent for several minutes, crushed beneath 
the weight of their emotions ; he maddened, she stupefied. 

" Listen," said the priest at last, and a singular calm had 
come over him; "you shall know all I am about to tell you 
that which I have hitherto hardly dared to say to myself, 
when furtively interrogating my conscience at those deep 
hours of the night when it is so dark that it seems as though 
Grod no longer saw us. Listen. Before I knew you, young 
girl, I was happy." 

" So was I ! " she sighed feebly. 

" Do not interrupt me. Yes, I was happy, at least I be- 
lieved myself to be so. I was pure, my soid was filled with 
limpid light. No head was raised more proudly and more 
radiantly than mine. Priests consulted me on chastity ; doc- 
tors, on doctrines. Yes, science was all in all to me ; it was a 
sister to me, and a sister sufficed. Not but that with age 
other ideas came to me. More than once my flesh had been 
moved as a woman's form passed by. That force of sex and 
blood which, in the madness of youth, I had imagined that I 
had stifled forever had, more than once, convulsively raised 
the chain of iron vows which bind me, a miserable wretch, to 
the cold stones of the altar. But fasting, prayer, study, the 
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mortifications of the cloister, rendered my soul mistress of 
my body once more, and then I avoided women. Moreover, I 
had but to open a book, and all the impure mists of my brain 
vanished before the splendors of science. In a few moments, 
I felt the gross things of earth flee far away, and I found 
myself once more cahn, quieted, and serene, in the presence of 
the tranquil radiance of eternal truth. As long as the demon 
sent to attack me only vague shadows of women who passed 
occasionally before my eyes in church, in the streets, in the 
fields, and who hardly recurred to my dreams, I easily van- 
quished him. Alas ! if the victory has not remained with me, 
it is the fault of Grod, who has not created man and the 
demon of equal force. Listen. One day — " 

Here the priest paused, and the prisoner heard sighs of 
anguish break from his breast with a sound of the death 
rattle. 

He resumed, — 

"One day I was leaning on the window of my cell. What 
book was I reading then ? • Oh ! all that is a whirlwind in my 
head. I was reading. The window opened upon a Square. I 
heard a sound of tambourine and music. Annoyed at being 
thus disturbed in my revery, I glanced into the Square. What 
I beheld, others saw beside myself, and yet it was not a spec- 
tacle made for human eyes. There, in the middle of the 
pavement, — it was midday, the sun was shining brightly, — a 
creature was dancing. A creature so beautiful that Grod 
would have preferred her to the Virgin and have chosen her 
for his mother and have wished to be bom of her if she had 
been in existence when he was made man ! Her eyes were 
black and splendid; in the midst of her black locks, some 
hairs through which the sun shone glistened like threads 
of gold. Her feet disappeared in their movements like the 
spokes of a rapidly turning wheel. Around her head, in her 
black tresses, there were disks of metal, which glittered in 
the sun, and formed a coronet of stars on her brow. Her 
dress thick set with spangles, blue, and dotted with a thou- 
sand sparks, gleamed like a summer night. Her brown, 
supple arms twined and untwined around her waist, like two 
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scarfs. The form of her body was surprisingly beautiful. 
Oh! what a resplendent figure stood out, like something 
luminous even in the sunlight ! Alas, young girl, it was thou ! 
Surprised, intoxicated, charmed, I allowed myself to gaze 
upon thee. I looked so long that I suddenly shuddered with 
terror ; I felt that fate was seizing hold of me." 

The priest paused for a moment, overcome with emotion. 
Then he continued, — 

"Already half fascinated, I tried to cling fast to something 
and hold myself back from falling. I recalled the snares which 
Satan had already set for me. The creature before my eyes 
possessed that superhuman beauty which can come only from 
heaven or hell. It was no simple girl made with a little of 
our earth, and dimly lighted within by the vacillating ray of 
a woman's soul. It was an angel ! but of shadows and flame^ 
and not of light. At the moment when I was meditating 
thus, I beheld beside you a goat, a beast of witches, which 
smiled as it gazed at me. The midday sun gave him golden 
horns. Then I perceived the snare of the demon, and I no 
longer doubted that you had come from hell and that you had 
come thence for my perdition. I believed it." 

Here the priest looked the prisoner full in the face, and 
added, coldly, — 

" I believe it still. Nevertheless, the charm operated little 
by little ; your dancing whirled through my brain ; I felt the 
mysterious spell working within me. All that should have 
awakened was lulled to sleep ; and like those who die in the 
snow, I felt pleasure in allowing this sleep to draw on. All 
at once, you began to sing. What could I do, unhappy 
wretch ? Your song was still more charming than your dan- 
cing. I tried to flee. Impossible. I was nailed, rooted to the 
spot. It seemed to me that the marble of the pavement had 
risen to my knees. I was forced to remain until the end. 
My feet were like ice, my head was on fire. At last you took 
pity on me, you ceased to sing, you disappeared. The reflec- 
tion of the dazzling vision, the reverberation of the enchant- 
ing music disappeared by degrees from my eyes and my ears. 
Then I fell back into the embrasure of the window, more 
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rigid, more feeble than a statue torn from its base. The 
vesper bell roused me. I drew myself up ; I fled ; but alas I 
something within me had fallen never to rise again, something 
had come upon me from which I could not flee." 

He made another pause and went on, — 

"Yes, dating from that day, there was within me a man 
whom I did not know. I tried to make use of all my reme- 
dies. The cloister, the altar, work, books, — follies ! Oh, how 
hollow does science sound when one in despair dashes against 
it a head full of passions ! Do you know, young girl, what I 
saw thenceforth between my book and me ? You, your shade, 
the image of the luminous apparition which had one day 
crossed the space before me. But this image had no longer 
the same color ; it was sombre, funereal, gloomy as the black 
circle which long pursues the vision of the imprudent man 
who has gazed intently at the sun. 

" Unable to rid myself of it, since I heard your song hum- 
ming ever in my head, beheld your feet dancing always on 
my breviary, felt even at night, in my dreams, your form 
in contact with my own, I desired to see you again, to touch 
you, to know who you were, to see whether I should really 
find you like the ideal image which I had retained of you, to 
shatter my dream, perchance, with reality. At all events, I 
hoped that a new impression would efface the first, and the 
first had become insupportable. I sought you. I saw you 
once more. Calamity ! When I had seen you twice, I wanted 
to see you a thousand times, I wanted , to see you always. 
Then — how stop myself on that slope of hell? — then I no 
longer belonged to myself. The other end of the thread 
which the demon had attached to my wings he had fastened 
to his foot. I became vagrant and wandering like yourself. 
I waited for you under porches, I stood on the lookout for 
you at the street corners, I watched for you from the summit 
of my tower. Every evening I returned to myself more 
charmed, more despairing, more bewitched, more lost I 

"I had learned who you were; an Egyptian, Bohemian, 
gypsy, zingara. How could I doubt the magic ? Listen. I 
hoped that a trial would free me from the charm. A witch 
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enchanted Bruno d'Ast ; he had her burned^ and was cured* I 
knew it. I wanted to try the remedy. First I tried to have 
you forbidden the square in front of ISTotre-Dame, hoping to 
forget you if you returned no more. You paid no heed to it. 
You returned. Then the idea of abducting you occurred to 
me. One night I made the attempt. There were two of us. 
We already had you in our power, when that miserable officer 
came up. He delivered you. Thus did he begin your unhappi- 
ness, mine, and his own. Finally, no longer knowing what to 
do, and what was to become of me, I denounced you to the official. 

" I thought that I should be cured like Bruno d' Ast. I also 
had a confused idea that a trial would deliver you into my 
hands ; that, as a prisoner I should hold you, I should have 
you ; that there you could not escape from me ; that you had 
abeady possessed me a sufficiently long time to give me the 
right to possess you in my turn. When one does wrong, one 
must do it thoroughly. 'Tis madness to halt midway in the 
monstrous I The extreme of crime has its deliriums of joy. 
A priest and a witch can mingle in delight upon the truss of 
straw in a dungeon ! 

" Accordingly, I denounced you. It was then that I terrified 
you when we met. The plot which I was weaving against 
you, the storm which I was heaping up above your head, burst 
from me in threats and lightning glances. Still, I hesitated. 
My project had its terrible sides which made me shrink back. 

" Perhaps I might have renounced it ; perhaps my hideous 
thought would have withered in my brain, without bearing 
fruit. I thought that it would always depend upon me to 
follow up or discontinue this prosecution. But every evil 
thought is inexorable, and insists on becoming a deed ; but 
where I believed myself to be all powerful, fate was more 
powerful than I. Alas ! 'tis fate which has seized you and 
delivered you to the terrible wheels of the machine which I 
had constructed doubly. Listen. I am nearing the end. 

" One day, — again the sun was shining brilliantly — I behold 
a man pass me uttering your name and laughing, who carries 
sensuality in his eyes. Damnation! I followed him; you 
know the rest." 
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He ceased* 

The young girl could find but one word: 

« Oh, my Phoebus ! '' 

"Not that name!" said the priest, grasping her arm 
violently. " Utter not that name I Oh I miserable wretches 
that we are, 'tis that name which has ruined us ! or, rather 
we have ruined each other by the inexplicable play of fate I 
you are suffering, are you not ? you are cold ; the night makes 
you blind, the dungeon envelops you ; but perhaps you still 
have some light in the bottom of your soul, were it only your 
childish love for that empty man who played with your heart, 
while I bear the dungeon within me; within me there is 
winter, ice, despair ; I have night in my soul. 

" Do you know what I have suffered ? I was present at your 
trial. I was seated on the official's bench. Yes, under one of 
the priests' cowls, there were the contortions of the damned. 
When you were brought in, I was there ; when you were ques- 
tioned, I was there. — Den of wolves I — It was my crime, it 
was my gallows that I beheld being slowly reared over your 
head. I was there for every witness, every proof, every plea ; 
I could count each of your steps in the painful path ; I was 
still there when that ferocious beast — oh I I had not foreseen 
torture ! Listen. I followed you to that chamber of anguish. 
I beheld you stripped and handled, half naked, by the infa- 
mous hands of the tormentor. I beheld your foot, that foot 
which I would have given an empire to kiss and die, that foot, 
beneath which to have had my head crushed I should have 
felt such rapture, — I beheld it encased in that horrible boot, 
which converts the limbs of a living being into one bloody 
clod. Oh, wretch I while I looked on at that, I held beneath 
my shroud a dagger, with which I lacerated my breast. When 
you uttered that cry, I plunged it into my flesh ; at a second 
cry, it would have entered my heart. Look ! I believe that it 
still bleeds." 

He opened his cassock. His breast was in fact, mangled as 
by the claw of a tiger, and on his side he had a large and 
badly healed wound. 

The prisoner recoiled with horror. 
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" Oh I " said the priest, " young girl, have pity upon me I 
You think yourself unhappy ; alas I alas ! you know not what 
unhappiness is. Oh ! to love a woman I to be a priest I to be 
bated I to love with all the fury of one's soul ; to feel that one 
would give for the least of her smiles, one's blood, one's vitals, 
one's fame, one's salvation, one's immortality and eternity, this 
life and the other ; to regret that one is not a king, emperor, 
archangel, God, in order that one might place a greater slave 
beneath her feet ; to clasp her night and day in one's dreams 
and one's thoughts, and to behold her in love with the trap- 
pings of a soldier ! and to have nothing to offer her but a 
priest's dirty cassock, which will inspire her with fear and 
disgust I To be present with one's jealousy and one's rage, 
while she lavishes on a miserable, blustering imbecile, treas- 
ures of love and beauty ! To behold that body whose form 
bums you, that bosom which possesses so much sweetness, 
that flesh palpitate and blush beneath the kisses of another ! 
Oh heaven ! to love her foot, her arm, her shoulder, to think 
of her blue veins, of her brown skin, until one writhes for 
whole nights together on the pavement of one's cell, and to 
behold all those caresses which one has dreamed of, end in 
torture I To have succeeded only in stretching her upon the 
leather bed ! Oh ! these are the veritable pincers, reddened 
.in the fires of hell. Oh ! blessed is he who is sawn between 
two planks, or torn in pieces by four horses I Do you know 
what that torture is, which is imposed upon you for long 
nights by your burning arteries, your bursting heart, your 
breaking head, your teeth-knawed hands ; mad tormentors 
which turn you incessantly, as upon a red-hot gridiron, to a 
thought of love, of jealousy, and of despair! Young girl, 
mercy 5 a truce for a moment I a few ashes on these live 
coals! Wipe away, I beseech you, the perspiration which 
trickles in great drops from my brow ! Child ! torture me 
with one hand, but caress me with the other ! Have pity, 
young girl ! Have pity upon me ! " 

The priest writhed on the wet pavement, beating his head 
against the comers of the stone steps. The young girl gazed 
at him; and listened to him. 
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When lie ceased, exhausted and panting, she repeated in a 
low voice, — 

"Oh my Phoebus!" 

The priest dragged himself towards her on his knees. 

'* I beseech you," he cried, " if you have any heart, do not 
repulse me I Oh ! I love you I I am a wretch ! When you 
utter that name, unhappy girl, it is as though you crushed all 
tne fibres of my heart between your teeth. Mercy ! If you 
come from hell I will go thither with you. I have done every- 
thing to that end. The hell where you are, shall be paradise ; 
the sight of you is more charming than that of God ! Oh ! 
speak ! you will have none of me ? I should have thought 
the mountains would be shaken in their foundations on the 
day when a woman would repulse such a love. Oh I if you 
only would ! Oh ! how happy we might be. We would flee — 
I would help you to flee, — we would go somewhere, we would 
seek that spot on earth, where the sun is brightest, the sky 
the bluest, where the trees are most luxuriant. We would 
love each other, we would pour our two souls into each other, 
and we would have a thirst for ourselves which we would 
quench in common and incessantly at that fountain of inex- 
haustible love." 

She interrupted with a terrible and thrilling laugh. 

" Look, father, you have blood on your fingers I " 

The priest remained for several moments as though petrified, 
with his eyes fixed upon his hand. 

" Well, yes ! " he resumed at last, with strange gentleness, 
" insult me, scoff at me, overwhelm me with scorn ! but come, 
come. Let us make haste. It is to be to-morrow, I tell you. 
The gibbet on the Greve, you know it ? it stands always 
ready. It is horrible ! to see you ride in that tumbrel ! Oh I 
mercy ! Until now I have never felt the power of my love 
for you. — Oh ! follow me. You shall take your time to love 
me after I have saved you. You shall hate me as long as you 
wiU. But come. To-morrow ! to-morrow ! the gallows ! your 
execution I Oh ! save yourself ! spare me I " 

He seized her arm, hQ was beside himself, he tried to drag 
her away. 
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She fixed her eye intently on him. 

" What has become of my Phcebus ? '* 

*' Ah ! " said the priest, releasing her arm, "you are pitiless." 

" What has become of Phcebus ? " she repeated coldly. 

" He is dead ! " cried the priest. 

"Dead I " said she, still icy and motionless ; "then why do 
you talk to me of living ? " 

He was not listening to her. 

" Oh ! yes," said he, as though speaMng to himself, "he cer- 
tainly must be dead. The blade pierced deeply. I believe I 
touched his heart with the point. Oh I my very soul was at 
the end of the dagger ! " 

The young girl flung herself upon him like a raging tigress, 
and pushed him upon the steps of the staircase with super- 
natural force. 

"Begone, monster! Begone, assassin I Leave me to die I 
May the blood of both of us make an eternal stain upon your 
brow I Be thine, priest ! Never ! never I Nothing shall unite 
us ! not hell itself I Gro, accursed man ! never I " 

The priest had stumbled on the stairs. He silently disen- 
tangled his feet from the folds of his robe, picked up his lan- 
tern again, and slowly began the ascent of the steps which led 
to the door ; he opened the door and passed through it. 

All at once, the young girl beheld his head reappear ; it wore 
a frightful expression, and he cried, hoarse with rage and 
despair,— 

" I tell you he is dead ! " 

She fell face downwards upon the floor, and there was no 
longer any sound audible in the cell than the sob of the drop 
of water which made the pool palpitate amid the darkness. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE MOTHER. 

I DO not believe that there is anything sweeter in the world 
than the ideas which awake in a mother's heart at the sight 
of her child's tiny shoe ; especially if it is a shoe for festivals, 
for Sunday, for baptism, the shoe embroidered to the very 
sole, a shoe in which the infant has not yet taken a step. That 
shoe has so much grace and daintiness, it is so impossible for 
it to walk, that it seems to the mother as though she saw her 
child. She smiles upon it, she kisses it, she talks to it ; she 
asks herself whether there can actually be a foot so tiny; and 
if the child be absent, the pretty shoe suffices to place the 
sweet and fragile creature before her eyes. She thinks she 
sees it, she does see it, complete, living, joyous, with its deli- 
cate hands, its round head, its pure lips, its serene eyes whose 
white is blue. If it is in winter, it is yonder, crawling on the 
carpet, it is laboriously climbing upon an ottoman, and the 
mother trembles lest it should approach the fire. If it is sum- 
mer time, it crawls about the yard, in the garden, plucks up the 
grass between the paving-stones, gazes innocently at the big 
dogs, the big horses, without fear, plays with the shells, with 
the flowers, and makes the gardener grumble because he finds 
sand in the flower-beds and earth in the paths. Everything 
laughs, and shines and plays around it, like it, even the breath of 
air and the lay of sun which vie with each other in disporting 
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among the silky ringlets of its hair. The shoe shows all this 
to the mother, and makes her heart melt as fire melts wax. 

But when the child is lost, these thousand images of joy, 
of charms, of tenderness, which throng around the little shoe, 
become so many horrible things. The pretty broidered shoe 
is no longer anything but an instrument of torture which 
eternally crushes the heart of the mother. It is always the 
same fibre which vibrates, the tenderest and most sensitive ; 
but instead of an angel caressing it, it is a demon who is 
wrenching at it. 

One May morning, when the sun was rising on one of those 
dark blue skies against which Garofolo loves to place his De- 
scents from the Cross, the recluse of the Tour-Roland heard a 
sound of wheels, of horses and irons in the Place de Gr^ve. 
She was somewhat aroused by it, knotted her hair upon her 
ears in order to deafen herself, and resumed her contempla- 
tion, on her knees, of the inanimate object which she had 
adored for fifteen years. This little shoe was the universe to 
her, as we have already said. Her thought was shut up in it, 
and was destined never more to quit it except at death. The 
sombre cave of the Tour-Roland alone knew how many bitter 
imprecations, touching complaints, prayers and sobs she had 
wafted to heaven in connection with that charming bauble of 
rose-colored satin. Never was more despair bestowed upon a 
prettier and more graceful thing. 

It seemed as though her grief were breaking forth more 
violently than usual ; and she could be heard outside lament- 
ing in a loud and monotonous voice which rent the hecM. 

" Oh my daughter ! " she said, "my daughter, my poor, dear 
little child, so I shall never see thee more I It is over I It 
always seems to me that it happened yesterday ! My (Jod I 
my God ! it would have been better not to give her to me 
than to take her away so soon. Did you not know that our 
children are part of ourselves, and that a mother who has lost 
her child no longer believes in God ? Ah ! wretch that I am 
to have gone out that day ! Lord I Lord ! to have taken her 
from me thus ; you could never have looked at me with her, 
when I was joyously warming her at my fire, when she 
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laughed as she suckled, when I made her tiny feet creep up 
my breast to my lips ? Oh ! if you had looked at that, my 
God, you would have taken pity on my joy ; you would not 
have taken from me the only love which lingered in my heart ! 
Was I then, Lord, so miserable a creature, that you could not 
look at me before condemning me ? — Alas ! Alas I here is the 
shoe ; where is the foot ? where is the rest ? Where is the 
child ? My daughter ! my daughter I what did they do with 
.thee? Lord, give her back to me. My knees have been 
worn for fifteen years in praying to thee, my God ! Is not 
that enough ? Give her back to me one day, one hour, one 
minute ; one minute. Lord ! and then cast me to the demon for 
all eternity ! Oh 1 if I only knew where the skirt of your 
garment trails, I would cling to it with both hands, and you 
would be obliged to give me back my child ! Have you no 
pity on her pretty little shoe ? Could you condemn a poor 
mother to this torture for fifteen years ? Good Virgin ! good 
Virgin of heaven I my infant Jesus has been taken from me, 
has been stolen from me ; they devoured her on a heath, they 
drank her blood, they cracked her bones I Good Virgin, have 
pity upon me. My daughter, I want my daughter ! What is 
it to me that she is in paradise ? I do not want your angel, I 
want my child I I am a lioness, I want my whelp. Oh ! I will 
writhe on the earth, I will break the stones with my forehead, 
and I will damn myself, and I will curse you. Lord, if you 
keep my child from me I you see plainly that my arms are all 
bitten. Lord ! Has the good God no mercy ? — Oh ! give me 
only salt and black bread, only let me have my daughter to 
warm me like a sun I Alas ! Lord my God. Alas I Lord my 
God, I am only a vile sinner ; but my daughter made me pious. 
I was full of religion for the love of her, and I beheld you 
through her smile as through an opening into heaven. Oh ! 
if I could only once, just once more, a single time, put this 
shoe on her pretty little pink foot, I would die blessing you, 
good Virgin. Ah ! fifteen years ! she will be grown up now I 
— Unhappy child! what! it is really true then I shall never 
see her more, not even in heaven, for I shall not go there 
myself. Oh! what misery to think thyt here is her shoe, 
and that that is all I '^ 
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The unhappy woman flung herself upon that shoe ; her con- 
solation and her despair for so many years, and her vitals 
were rent with sobs as on the first day ; because, for a mother 
who has lost her child, it is always the first day. That grief 
never grows old. The mourning garments may grow white 
and threadbare, the heart remains dark. 

At that moment, the fresh and joyous cries of children 
passed in front of the celL Every time that children crossed 
her vision or struck her ear, the poor mother flung herself into 
the darkest corner of her sepulchre, and one would have said, 
that she sought to plunge her head into the stone in order not 
to hear them. This time, on the contrary, she drew herself 
upright with a start, and listened eagerly. One of the little 
boys had just said, — 

"They are going to hang a gypsy to-day." 

With the abrupt leap of that spider which we have seen 
fling itself upon a fly at the trembling of its web, she rushed 
to her air-hole, which opened as the reader knows, on the 
Place de Gr^ve. A ladder had, in fact, been raised up against 
the permanent gibbet, and the hangman's assistant was busy- 
ing himself with adjusting the chains which had been rusted 
by the rain. There were some people standing about. 

The laughing group of children was already far away. The 
sacked nun sought with her eyes some passer-by whom she 
might question. All at once, beside her cell, she perceived a 
priest making a pretext of reading the public breviary, but 
who was much less occupied with the "lectern of latticed 
iron," than with the gallows, toward which he cast a fierce 
and gloomy glance from time to time. She recognized mon- 
sieur the archdeacon of Josas, a holy man. 

"Father," she inquired, "whom are they about to hang 
yonder ? " 

The priest looked at her and made no reply ; she repeated 
her question. Then he said, — 

" I know not." 

"Some children said that it was a gypsy," went on the 
recluse. 

"I believe so," said vha Driest. 
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Then Paquette la Chantefleurie burst into hyena-like 
laughter. 

" Sister," said the archdeacon, " do you then hate the gyj)- 
sies heartily ? " 

"Do I hate them ! " exclaimed the recluse, " they are vam- 
pires, stealers of children ! They devoured my little daugh- 
ter, my child, my only child 1 I have no longer any heaxt, 
they devoured it ! " 

She was frightful. The priest looked at her coldly. 

" There is one in particular whom I hate, and whom I have 
cursed," she resumed ; " it is a young one, of the age which 
my daughter would be if her mother had not eaten my daugh- 
ter. Every time that that young viper passes in front of my 
cell, she sets my blood in a ferment." 

" Well, sister, rejoice," said the priest, icy as a sepulchral 
statue ; "that is the one whom you are about to see die." 

His head fell upon his bosom and he moved slowly away. 

The recluse writhed her arms with joy. 

"I predicted it for her, that she would ascend thither I 
Thanks, priest I " she cried. 

And she began to pace up and down with long strides 
before the grating of her window, her hair dishevelled, her 
eyes flashing, with her shoulder striking against the wall, 
with the wild air of a female wolf in a cage, who has long 
been famished, and who feels the hour for her repast drawing 
near. 
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THREE HUMAN HEABTS DIFFEBENTLY OONSTBUCTED. 

Phoebus was not dead, however. Men of that stamp die 
hard. When Master Philippe Lheulier, advocate extraordi- 
nary of the king, had said to poor Esmeralda; "He is dying," 
it was an error or a jest. When the archdeacon had repeated 
to the condemned girl; "He is dead," the fact is that he 
knew nothing about it, but that he believed it, that he 
counted on it, that he did not doubt it, that he devoutly 
hoped it. It would have been too hard for him to give 
favorable news of his rival to the woman whom he loved. 
Any man would have done the same in his place. 

It was not that Phoebus's wound had not been serious, but 
it had not been as much so as the archdeacon believed. The 
physician, to whom the soldiers of the watch had carried him 
at the first moment, had feared for his life during the space 
of a week, and had even told him so in Latin. But youth 
had gained the upper hand ; and, as frequently happens, in 
spite of prognostications and diagnoses, nature had amused 
herself by saving the sick man under the physician's very 
nose. It was while he was still lying on the leech's pallet 
that he had submitted to the interrogations of Philippe Lheu- 
lier and the official inquisitors, which had annoyed him 
greatly. Hence, one fine morning, feeling himself bettePi 
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he liad left Ms golden spurs with the leech as payment^ and 
had slipped away. This had not, however, interfered with 
the progress of the affair. Justice, at that epoch, troubled 
itself very little about the clearness and definiteness of a 
criminal suit. Provided that the accused was hung, that was 
all that was necessary. Now the judge had plenty of proofs 
against la Esmeralda. They had supposed Phoebus to be 
dead, and that was the end of the matter. 

Phoebus, on his side, had not fled far. He had simply 
rejoined his company in garrison at Queue-en-Brie, in the 
Isle-de-France, a few stages from Paris. 

After all, it did not please him in the least to appear in 
this suit. He had a vague feeling that he should play a 
ridiculous figure in it. On the whole, he did not know 
what to think of the whole affair. Superstitious, and not 
given to devoutness, like every soldier who is only a soldier, 
when he came to question himself about this adventure, he 
did not feel assured as to the goat, as to the singular fashion 
in which he had met La Esmeralda, as to the no less strange 
manner in which she had allowed him to divine her love, as 
to her character as a gypsy, and lastly, as to the surly monk. 
He perceived in all these incidents much more magic than 
love, probably a sorceress, perhaps the devil ; a comedy, in 
short, or to speak in the language of that day, a very disa- 
greeable mystery, in which he played a very awkward part, 
the role of blows and derision. The captain was quite put 
out of countenance about it ; he experienced that sort of 
shame which our La Fontaine has so admirably defined, — 

Ashamed as a fox who has been caught by a f owL 

Moreover, he hoped that the affair would not get noised 
abroad, that his name would hardly be pronounced in it, 
and that in any case it would not go beyond the courts of the 
Toumelle. In this he was not mistaken, there was then no 
Gazette dee Tribunaiix; and as not a week passed which had 
not its counterfeiter to boil, or its witch to hang, or its here- 
tic to bum^ at some one of the innumerable justices of Parisi 
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people were so accustomed to seeing in all the squares the 
ancient feudal Themis, bare armed, with sleeves stripped up, 
performing her duty at the gibbets, the ladders, and the pillo- 
ries, that they hardly paid any heed to it. Fashionable 
society of that day hardly knew the name of the victim who 
passed by at the comer of the street, and it was the populace 
at the most who regaled themselves with this coarse fare. An 
execution was an habitual incident of the public highways, 
like the braising-pan of the baker or the slaughter-house ol 
the knacker. The executioner was only a sort of butcher ol 
a little deeper dye than the rest. 

Hence Phoebus's mind was soon at ease on the score of the 
enchantress Esmeralda, or Similar, as he called her, concern- 
ing the blow from the dagger of the Bohemian or of the surly 
monk (it mattered little which to him), and as to the issue of 
the trial. But as soon as his heart was vacant in that direc- 
tion, Fleur-de-Lys returned to it. Captain Phoebus's heart, 
like the physics of that day, abhorred a vacuum. 

Queue-en-Brie was a very insipid place to stay at then, a 
village of farriers, and cow-girls with chapped hands, a long 
line of poor dwellings and thatched cottages, which borders 
the grand road on both sides for half a league ; a tail (queue), 
in short, as its name imports. 

Fleur-de-Lys was his last passion but one, a pretty girl, a 
charming dowry; accordingly, one fine morning, quite cured, 
and assuming that, after the lapse of two months, the Bohe- 
mian affair must be completely finished and forgotten, the 
amorous cavalier arrived on a prancing horse at the door of 
the Gondelaurier mansion. 

He paid no attention to a tolerably numerous rabble which, 
had assembled in the Place du Parvis, before the portal of 
Notre-Dame ; he remembered that it was the month of May ; 
he supposed that it was some procession, some Pentecost, some 
festival, hitched his horse to the ring at the door, and gayly 
ascended the stairs to his beautiful betrothed. 

She was alone with her mother. 

The scene of the witcb, her goat, her cursed alphabet, and 
PhoBbus's long absences, still weighed on Fleur-de-Lys^s heart 
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Nevertheless, when she beheld her captain enter, she thought 
him so handsome, his doublet so new, his baldrick so shining, 
and his air so impassioned, that she blushed with pleasure. 
The noble damsel herself was more charming than ever. Her 
magnificent blond hair was plaited in a ravishing manner, she 
was dressed entirely in that sky blue which becomes fair 
people so well, a bit of coquetry which she had learned from 
Colombo, and her eyes were swimming in that languor of love 
which becomes them still better. 

Phoebus, who had seen nothing in the line of beauty, since 
he left the village maids of Queue-en-Brie, was intoxicated 
with Fleur-de-Lys, which imparted to our oflSlcer so eager and 
gallant an air, that his peace was immediately made. Madame 
de Gondelaurier herself, still maternally seated in her big arm- 
chair, had not the heart to scold him. As for Fleur-de-Lys's 
reproaches, they expired in tender cooings. 

The young girl was seated near the window still embroider- 
ing her grotto of Neptune. The captain was leaning over the 
back of her chair, and she was addressing her caressing re- 
proaches to him in a low voice. 

"What has become of you these two long months, wicked 
man?" 

"I swear to you," replied Phoebus, somewhat embarrassed 
by the question, "that you are beautiful enough to set an arch 
bishop to dreaming." 

She could not repress a smile. 

"Gk)od, good, sir. Let my beauty alone and answer my 
question. A fine beauty, in sooth ! " 

" Well, my dear cousin, I was recalled to the garrison." 

" And where is that, if you please ? and why did not you 
come to say farewell ? " 

" At Queue-en-Brie." 

Phoebus was delighted with the first question, which helped 
him to avoid the second. 

" But that is quite close by, monsieur. Why did you not 
come to see me a single time ? " 

Here Phoebus was rather seriously embarrassed. 

"Because — the service — and then, charming cousin, 1 
have been ill." 
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*' 111 I ^* she repeated in alarm. , 

*• Yes, wounded I " 

"Wounded ! " 

She poor child was completely upset. 

" Oh I do not be frightened at that," said Phoebus, carelessly, 
" it was nothing. A quarrel, a sword cut ; what is that to 
you ? " 

"What is that to me ? " exclaimed Fleur-de-Lys, raising her 
beautiful eyes filled with tears. " Oh ! you do not say what 
you think when you speak thus. What sword cut was that ? 
I wish to know all." 

"Well, my dear fair one, I had a falling out with Mahe Fedy, 
you know ? the lieutenant of Saint-Germain-en-Laye, and we 
ripped open a few inches of skin for each other. That is all." 

The mendacious captain was perfectly well aware that an 
affair of honor always makes a man stand well in the eyes of a 
woman. In fact, Fleur-de-Lys looked him full in the face, all 
agitated with fear, pleasure, and admiration. Still, she was 
not completely reassured. 

" Provided that you are wholly cured, my Phoebus ! " said 
she. " I do not know your Mahe F6dy, but he is a villanous 
man. And whence arose this quarrel ? " 

Here Phoebus, whose imagination was endowed with but 
mediocre power of creation, began to find himself in a quan- 
dary as to a means of extricating himself for his prowess. 

" Oh ! how do I know ? — a mere nothing, a horse, a remark ! 
Fair cousin," he exclaimed, for the sake of changing the con- 
versation, " what noise is this in the Cathedral Square ? " 

He approached the window. 

" Oh I Mon Dieu, fair cousin, how many people there are on 
the Place I " 

" I know not," said Fleur-de-Lys ; " it appears that a witch 
is to do penance this morning before the church, and there- 
after to be hung." 

The captain was so thoroughly persuaded that la Esmeralda's 
affair was concluded, that he was but little disturbed by Fleur- 
de-Lys's words. Still, he asked her one or two questions. 

" What is the name of this witch ? " 
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" I do not know," she replied. 

"And what is she said to have done ? '* 

She shrugged her white shoulders. 

"I know not." 

"Oh, mon Dieu Jesus/" said her mother; "there are so 
many witches nowadays that I dare say they bum them with- 
out knowing their names. One might as well seek the name 
of every cloud in the sky. After all, one may be tranquil. 
The good God keeps his register." Here the venerable dame 
rose and came to the window. " Good Lord ! you are right, 
Phoebus," said she. " The rabble is indeed great. There are 
people on all the roofs, blessed be God I Do you know, 
Phoebus, this reminds me of my best days. The entrance of 
King Charles VII., when, also, there were many people. I no 
longer remember in what year that was. When I speak of this 
to you, it produces upon you the effect, — does it not? — the 
effect of something very old, and upon me of something very 
young. Oh ! the crowd was far finer than at the present day. 
They even stood upon the machicolations of the Porte Sainte- 
Antoine. The king had the queen on a pillion, and after 
their highnesses came all the ladies mounted behind all the 
lords. I remember that they laughed loudly, because beside 
Amanyon de Garlande, who was very short of stature, there 
rode the Sire Matefelon, a chevalier of gigantic size, who had 
killed heaps of English. It was very fine. A procession of 
aU the gentlemen of France, with their oriflammes waving 
red before the eye. There were some with pennons and some 
with banners. How can I tell ? the Sire de Calan with a 
pennon ; Jean de Chateaumorant with a banner ; the Sire de 
Courcy with a banner, and a more ample one than any of the 
others except the Due de Bourbon. Alas ! 'tis a sad thing 
to think that all that has existed and exists no longer ! " 

The two lovers were not listening to the venerable dow- 
ager. Phoebus had returned and was leaning on the back of 
his betrothed's chair, a charming post whence his libertine 
glance plunged into all the openings of Fleur-de-Lys's gorget. 
This gorget gaped so conveniently, and allowed him to see so 
many exquisite things and to divine so many more, that 
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PhcebuS; dazzled by this skin with its gleams of satin, said 
to himself, "How can any one love anything but a fair 
skin?" 

Both were silent. The young girl raised sweet, enraptured 
eyes to him from time to time, and their hair mingled in a 
ray of spring sunshine. 

"Phoebus," said Fleur-de-Lys suddenly, in a low voice, "we 
are to be married three months hence ; swear to me that you 
have never loved any other woman than myself." 

" I swear it, fair angel ! " replied Phoebus, and his passion- 
ate glances aided the sincere tone of his voice in convincing 
Fleur-de-Lys. 

Meanwhile, the good mother, charmed to see the betrothed 
pair on terms of such perfect understanding, had just quitted 
the apartment to attend to some domestic matter; Phoebus 
observed it, and this so emboldened the adventurous captain 
that very strange ideas mounted to his brain. Fleur-de-Lys 
loved him, he was her betrothed; she was alone with him; 
his former taste for her had re-awakened, not with all its fresh- 
ness but with all its ardor ; after all, there is no great harm 
in tasting one's wheat while it is still in the blade ; I do not 
know whether these ideas passed through his mind, but one 
thing is certain, that Fleur-de Lys was suddenly alarmed by 
the expression of his glance. She looked round and saw that 
her mother was no longer there. 

"Good heavens I" said she, blushing and uneasy, "how 
very warm I am ? " 

"I think, in fact," replied Phoebus, "that it cannot be far 
from midday. The sun is troublesome. We need only lower 
the curtains." 

"No, no," exclaimed the poor little thing, "on the contrary, 
I need air." 

And like a fawn who feels the breath of the pack of 
hounds, she rose, ran to the window, opened it, and rushed 
upon the balcony. 

Phoebus, much discomfited, followed her. 

The Place du Parvis Notre-Dame, upon which the balcony 
looked^ as the reader knows, presented at that moment a 
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singular and sinister spectacle which caused the fright of the 
timid rieur-de-Lys to change its nature. 

An immense crowd, which overflowed into all the neighbor- 
ing streets, encumbered the Place, properly speaking. The 
little wall, breast high, which surrounded the Place, would 
not have sufficed to keep it free had it not been lined with a 
thick hedge of sergeants and hackbuteers, culverines in hand. 
Thanks to this thicket of pikes and arquebuses, the Parvis 
was empty. Its entrance was guarded by a force of halberd- 
iers with the armorial bearings of the bishop. The large 
doors of the church were closed, and formed a contrast with 
the innumerable windows on the Place, which, open to their 
very gables, allowed a view of thousands of heads heaped up 
ahnost like the piles of bullets in a park of artillery. 

The surface of this rabble was dingy, dirty, earthy. The 
spectacle which it was expecting was evidently one of the 
sort which possess the privilege of bringing out and calling 
together the vilest among the populace. Nothing is so hide- 
ous as the noise which was made by that swarm of yellow caps 
and dirty heads. In that throng there were more laughs than 
cries, more women than men. 

From time to time, a sharp and vibrating voice pierced 
the general clamor. 

• • • • • 
"Oh^ ! Mahiet Baliffre ! Is she to be hung yonder ? " 

" Fool ! t'is here that she is to make her apology in her 
shift! the good God is going to cough Latin in her face I 
That is always done here, at midday. If 'tis the gallows that 
you wish, go to the Greve." 

" I will go there, afterwards." 

• • • • • 

"Tell me, la Boucanbry ? Is it true that she has refused a 
confessor ? '' 

"It appears so, La Bechaigne." 
"You see what a pagan she is ! '^ 

• • • • • 

" 'Tis the custom, monsieur. The bailiff of the courts is 
bound to deliver the malefactor ready judged for execution, if 
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he be a layman^ to the provost of Paris; if a clerk, to the 
official of the bishopric'* 

** Thank you, sir." 

• •••••• 

"Oh, God ! " said Fleur-de-Lys, "the poor creature I '' 

This thought filled with sadness the glance which she cast 
upon the populace. The captain, much more occupied with 
her than with that pack of the rabble, was amorously rumjA 
ling her girdle behind. She turned round, entreating and 
smiling. 

" Please let me alone, Phoebus I If my mother were to re- 
turn, she would see your hand ! " 

At that moment, midday rang slowly out from the clock of 
Notre-Dame. A murmur of satisfaction broke out in the 
crowd. The last vibration of the twelfth stroke had hardly 
died away when all heads surged like the waves beneath a 
squall, and an immense shout went up from the pavement, 
the windows, and the roofs, — 

« There she is ! " 

Fleur-de-Lys pressed her hands to her eyes, that she might 
not see. 

" Charming girl," said Phoebus, " do you wish to with- 
draw ? " 

" No,*' she replied ; and she opened through curiosity, the 
eyes which she had closed through fear. 

A tumbrel drawn by a stout Norman horse, and all sur- 
rounded by cavalry in violet livery with white crosses, had 
just debouched upon the Place through the Rue Saint-Pierre- 
aux-Boeufs. The sergeants of the watch were clearing a pas- 
sage for it through the crowd, by stout blows from their clubs. 
Beside the cart rode several officers of justice and police, rec- 
ognizable by their black costume and their awkwardness in 
the saddle. Master Jacques Charmolue paraded at their head. 

In the fatal cart sat a young girl with her arms tied behind 
her back, and with no priest beside her. She was in her shift ; 
her long black hair (the fashion then was to cut it off only at 
the foot of the gallows) fell in disorder upon her half-bared 
throat and shoulders. 
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Athwart that waving hair, more glossy than the plumage of 
araven, a thick, rough, gray rope was visible, twisted and 
knotted, chafing her delicate collar-bones and twining round 
the charming neck of the poor girl, like an earthworm round 
a flower. Beneath that rope glittered a tiny amulet orna- 
mented with bits of green glass, which had been left to her no 
doubt, because nothing is refused to those who are about to 
die. The spectators in the windows could see in the bottom 
of the cart her naked legs which she strove to hide beneath 
her, as by a final feminine instinct. At her feet lay a little 
goat, bound. The condemned girl held together with her 
teeth her imperfectly fastened shift. One would have said 
that she suffered still more in her misery from being thus 
exposed almost naked to the eyes of all. Alas ! modesty is 
not made for such shocks. 

"Jesus ! " said Fleur-de-Lys hastily to the captain. "Look 
fair cousin, 'tis that wretched Bohemian with the goat." 

So saying, she turned to Phoebus. His eyes were fixed on 
the tumbrel. He was very pale. 

"What Bohemian with the goat ?" he stammered. 

"What ! " resumed Fleur-de-Lys, " do you not remember ? '' ^ 

Phoebus interrupted her. 

"I do not know what you mean." 

He made a step to re-enter the room, but Fleur-de-Lys, 
whose jealousy, previously so vividly aroused by this same 
gypsy, had just been re-awakened, Fleur-de-Lys gave him a 
look full of penetration and distrust. She vaguely recalled at 
that moment having heard of a captain mixed up in the trial 
of that witch. 

"What is the matter with you ? " she said to Phoebus, "one 
would say, that this woman had disturbed you." 

Phoebus forced a sneer, — 

"Me ! Kot the least in the world ! Ah ! yes, certainly I " 

"Remain, then I" she continued imperiously, "and let us 
see the end." 

The unlucky captain was obliged to remain. He was some- 
what reassured by the fact that the condemned girl never re- 
moved her eyes from the bottom of the cart. It was but too 
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surely la Esmeralda. In this last stage of opprobrium and 
misfortune^ she was still beautiful ; her great black eyes ajv 
peared still larger, because of the emaciation of her cheeks ; 
her pale profile was pure and sublime. She resembled what 
she had been, in the same degree that a virgin by Masaccio, 
resembles a virgin of Eaphael, — weaker, thinner, more deli- 
cate. 

Moreover, there was nothing in her which was not shaken 
in some sort, and which with the exception of her modesty, 
she did not let go at will, so profoundly had she been broken 
by stupor and despair. Her body bounded at every jolt of 
the tumbrel like a dead or broken thing ; her gaze was dull and 
imbecile. A tear was still visible in her eyes, but motionless 
and frozen, so to speak. 

Meanwhile, the lugubrious cavalcade has traversed the crowd 
amid cries of joy and curious attitudes. But as a faithful his- 
torian, we must state that on beholding her so beautiful, so 
depressed, many were moved with pity, even among the hard- 
est of them. 

The tumbrel had entered the Parvis. 

It halted before the central portal. The escort ranged 
themselves in line on both sides. The crowd became silent, 
and, in the midst of this silence full of anxiety and solemnity, 
the two leaves of the grand door swung back, as of them- 
selves, on their hinges, which gave a creak like the sound of 
a fife. Then there became visible in all its length, the deep, 
gloomy church, hung in black, sparely lighted with a few can- 
dles gleaming afar off on the principal altar, opened in the 
midst of the Place which was dazzling with light, like the 
mouth of a cavern. At the very extremity, in the gloom of 
the apse, a gigantic silver cross was visible against a black 
drapery which hung from the vault to the pavement. The 
whole nave was deserted. But a few heads of priests could 
be seen moving confusedly in the distant choir stalls, and, at 
the moment when the great door opened, there escaped from 
the church a loud, solemn, and monotonous chanting, which 
cast over the head of the condemned girl, in gusts, fragments 
of melancholy psalms, — 
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" Non timebo millia populi circumdantis me : exsurge, Dom- 
ine; salvummefac, DeusP^ 

" Salvum me faCy Beus^ quoniam intraverunt aquce usque ad 
animdTn m^eciTii, 

" Infixus suTti in limo profundi ; et non est suhstantia.^^ 

At the same time, another voice, separate from the choir, 
intoned upon the steps of the chief altar, this melancholy 
offertory, — 

" Qui verbum meum audit, et credit ei qui misit me, habet 
vitam ceternam et in judicium non venit ; sed transit a Toorte 
in vitam.^^ * 

This chant, which a few old men buried in the gloom sang 
from afar over that beautiful creature, full of youth and life, 
caressed by the warm air of spring, inundated with sunlight, 
was the mass for the dead. 

The people listened devoutly. 

The unhappy girl seemed to lose her sight and her con- 
sciousness in the obscure interior of the church. Her white 
lips moved as though in prayer, and the headsman's assistant 
who approached to assist her to alight from the cart, heard 
her repeating this word in a low tone, — " Phoebus." 

They untied her hands, made her alight, accompanied by her 
goat, which had also been unbound, and which bleated with 
joy at finding itself free : and they made her walk barefoot on 
the hard pavement to the foot of the steps leading to the door. 
The rope about her neck trailed behind her. One would have 
said it was a serpent following her. 

Then the chanting in the church ceased. A great golden 
cross and a row of wax candles began to move through the 
gloom. The halberds of the motley beadles clanked ; and, a 
few moments later, a long procession of priests in chasubles, 
and deacons in dalmatics, marched gravely towards the con- 
demned girl, as they drawled their song, spread out before hep 
view and that of the crowd. But her glance rested on the one 
who marched at the head, immediately after the cross-bearer. 

* " He that heareth my word and believeth on Him that sent me, hath 
eternal life, and hath not come into condemnation; but is passed froin 
death to life." 
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"Oh 1" she said in a low voice, and with a shudder, "'tis 
he again ! the priest ! " 

It was in fact, the archdeacon. On his left he had the sub- 
chanter, on his right, the chanter, armed with his official 
wand. He advanced with head thrown back, his eyes fixed 
and wide open, intoning in a strong voice, — 

" De ventre inferi clamavi, et exaudisti vocem meam. 

" £Jt projecisti me in profundum in carde maris, etflumen c*r- 
eumdedit me,'' * 

At the moment when he made his appearance in the full 
daylight beneath the lofty arched portal, enveloped in an 
ample cope of silver barred with a black cross, he was so pale 
that more than one person in the crowd thought that one of 
the marble bishops who knelt on the sepulchral stones of the 
choir had risen and was come to receive upon the brink of 
the tomb, the woman who was about to die. 

She, no less pale, no less like a statue, had hardly noticed 
that they had placed in her hand a heavy, lighted candle of 
yellow wax ; she had not heard the yelping voice of the clerk 
reading the fatal contents of the apology ; when they told her 
to respond with Amen, she responded Am,en. She only recov- 
ered life and force when she beheld the priest make a sign 
to her guards to withdraw, and himself advance alone towards 
her. 

Then she felt her blood boil in her head, and a remnant of 
indignation flashed up in that soul already benumbed and cold. 

The archdeacon approached her slowly; even in that ex- 
tremity, she beheld him cast an eye sparkling with sensuality, 
jealousy, and desire, over her exposed form. Then he said 
aloud, — 

" Young girl, have you asked God's pardon for your faults 
and shortcomings ? " 

He bent down to her ear, and added (the spectators sup- 
posed that he was receiving her last confession) : " Will you 
have me ? I can still save you ! " 

* " Out of the belly of hell cried I, and thou heardest my voice. For 
thou hadst cast me into the deep in the midst of the seas, and the floods 
compassed me about." 
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She looked intently at him: "Begone, demon, or I will 
denounce you ! '' 

He gave vent to a horrible smile : " You will not be be- 
lieved. You will only add a scandal to a crime. Reply 
quickly ! Will you have me ? " 

" What have you done with my Phoebus ? '^ 
"He is dead !" said the priest. 

At that moment the wretched archdeacon raised his head 
mechanically and beheld at the other end of the Place, in the 
balcony of the Gondelaurier mansion, the captain standing 
beside TIeur-de-Lys. He staggered, passed his hand across 
his eyes, looked again, muttered a curse, and all his features 
were violently contorted. 

"Well, die then !^' he hissed between his teeth. "Ko one 
shall have you.*' Then, raising his hand over the gypsy, he 
exclaimed in a funereal voice : — " / nunc, anima anc&ps, et 
sU tibi D&us misericors / " * 

This was the dread formula with which it was the custom 
to conclude these gloomy ceremonies. It was the signal 
agreed upon between the priest and the executioner. 
The crowd knelt. 

" Kyrie eleison,^^ f said the priests, who had remained be- 
neath the arch of the portal. 

" Kyrie eleison,'' repeated the throng in that murmur which 
runs over all heads, like the waves of a troubled sea. 
" Amen^^ said the archdeacon. 

He turned his back on the condemned girl, his head sank 
upon his breast once more, he crossed his hands and rejoined 
his escort of priests, and a moment later he was seen to dis- 
appear, with the cross, the candles, and the copes, beneath the 
misty arches of the cathedral, and his sonorous voice was 
extinguished by degrees in the choir, as he chanted this verse 
of despair, — 

" Omnes gurgites tut etfluctus tui super me transierunV^ t 

* *' Gro now, soul, trembling in the balance, and God have mercy upon 
thee." 

t " Lord have mercy upon us." 

X " All thy waves and thy billows have gone over me,** 
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At the same time^ the intermittent clash of the iron butts 
of the beadles^ halberds, gradually dying away among the col- 
umns of the nave, produced the effect of a clock hammer 
striking the last hour of the condemned. 

The doors of Kotre-Dame remained open, allowing a view 
of the empty desolate church, draped in mourning, without 
candles, and without voices. 

The condemned girl remained motionless in her place, wait- 
ing to be disposed of. One of the sergeants of police was 
obliged to notify Master Charmolue of the fact, as the latter, 
during this entire scene, had been engaged in studying the 
bas-relief of the grand portal which represents, according to 
some, the sacrifice of Abraham ; according to others, the phil- 
osopher's alchemical operation: the sun being figured forth 
by the angel ; the fire, by the fagot ; the artisan, by Abraham. 

There was considerable difficulty in drawing him away from 
that contemplation, but at length he turned round ; and, at a 
signal which he gave, two men clad in yellow, the executioner'a 
assistants, approached the gypsy to bind her hands once more. 

The unhappy creature, at the moment of mounting onc(^ 
again the fatal cart, and proceeding to her last halting-place, 
was seized, possibly, with some poignant clinging to life. 
She raised her dry, red eyes to heaven, to the sun, to the 
silvery clouds, cut here and there by a blue trapezium or 
triangle ; then she lowered them to objects around her, to the 
earth, the throng, the houses ; all at once, while the yellow 
man was binding her elbows, she uttered a terrible cry, a cry 
of joy. Yonder, on that balcony, at the comer of the Place, 
she had just caught sight of him, of her friend, her lord, 
Phoebus, the other apparition of her life ! 

The judge had lied ! the priest had lied ! it was certainly he, 
she could not doubt it ; he was there, handsome, alive, dressed 
in his brilliant uniform, his plume on his head, his sword by 
his side I 

"Phoebus ! " she cried, "my Phoebus !" 

And she tried to stretch towards him arms trembling with 
love and rapture, but they were bound. 

Then she saw the captain frown, a beautiful young girl who 
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was leaning against him gazed at him with disdainful lips and 
irritated eyes; then Phoebus uttered some words which did 
not reach her, and both disappeared precipitately behind the 
window opening upon the balcony, which closed after them. 

" Phoebus ! " she cried wildly, " can it be you believe it ? " 

A monstrous thought had just presented itself to her. She 
remembered that she had been condemned to death for murder 
committed on the person of Phoebus de Chi,teaupers. 

She had borne up until that moment. But this last blow 
was too harsh. She fell lifeless on the pavement. 

"Come/' said Charmolue, "carry her to the cart, and make 
an end of it.*' 

No one had yet observed in the gallery of the statues of the 
kings, carved directly above the arches of the portal, a strange 
spectator, who had, up to that time, observed everything with 
such impassiveness, with a neck so strained, a visage so hide- 
ous that, in his motley accoutrement of red and violet, he 
might have been taken for one of those stone monsters 
through whose mouths the long gutters of the cathedral have 
discharged their waters for six hundred years. This spectator 
had missed nothing that had taken place since midday in 
front of the portal of Notre-Dame. And at the very begin- 
ning he had securely fastened to one of the small columns a 
large knotted rope, one end of which trailed on the flight of 
steps below. This being done, he began to look on tranquilly, 
whistling from time to time when a blackbird flitted past. 

Suddenly, at the moment when the superintendent's assist- 
ants were preparing to execute Charmolue's phlegmatic order, 
he threw his leg over the balustrade of the gallery, seized the 
rope with his feet, his knees and his hands ; then he was seen 
to glide down the fagade, as a drop of rain slips down a win- 
dow-pane, rush to the two executioners with the swiftness of a 
cat which has fallen from a roof, knock them down with two 
enormous fists, pick up the gypsy with one hand, as a child 
would her doll, and dash back into the church with a single 
bound, lifting the young girl above his head and crying in a 
formidable voice, — 

"Sanctuary I '^ 
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This was done with such rapidity, that had it taken place at 
night, the whole of it could have been seen in the space of a 
single flash of lightning. 

" Sanctuary ! Sanctuary I " repeated the crowd ; and the 
clapping of ten thousand hands made Quasimodo's single eye 
sparkle with joy and pride. 

This shock restored the condemned girl to her senses. She 
raised her eyelids, looked at Quasimodo, then closed them 
again suddenly, as though terrified by her deliverer. 

Charmolue was stupefied, as well as the executioners and the 
entire escort. In fact, within the bounds of Kotre-Dame, the 
condemned girl could not be touched. The cathedral was a 
place of refuge. All temporal jurisdiction expired upon its 
threshold. 

Quasimodo had halted beneath the great portal, his huge 
feet seemed as solid on the pavement of the church as the 
heavy Roman pillars. His great, bushy head sat low between 
his shoulders, like the heads of lions, who also have a mane 
and no neck. He held the young girl, who was quivering all 
over, suspended from his horny hands like a white drapery ; 
but he carried her with as much care as though he feared 
to break her or blight her. One would have said that he felt that 
she was a delicate, exquisite, precious thing, made for other 
hands than his. There were moments when he looked as if 
not daring to touch her, even with his breath. Then, all at once, 
he would press her forcibly in his arms, against his angular 
bosom, like his own possession, his treasure, as the mother of 
that child would have done. His gnome's eye, fastened upon 
her, inundated her with tenderness, sadness, and pity, and was 
suddenly raised filled with lightnings. Then the women 
laughed and wept, the crowd stamped with enthusiasm, for, at 
that moment Quasimodo had a beauty of his own. He was 
handsome; he, that orphan, that foundling, that outcast, he 
felt himself august and strong, he gazed in the face of that 
society from which he was banished, and in which he had so 
powerfully intervened, of that human justice from which he 
had wrenched its prey, of all those tigers whose jaws were 
forced to remain empty, of those policemen, those judges, 
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those executioners, of all that force of the king which he, 
the meanest of creatures, had just broken, with the force of 
God. 

And then, it was touching to behold this pl*otection which 
had fallen from a being so hideous upon a. being so unhappy, 
a creature condemned to death saved by Quasimodo. They 
were two extremes of natural and social wretchedness, coming 
into contact and aiding each other. 

Meanwhile, after several moments of triumph, Quasimodo 
had plunged abruptly into the church with his burden. The 
populace, fond of all prowess, sought him with their eyes, 
beneath the gloomy nave, regretting that he had so speedily 
disappeared from their acclamations. All at once, he was 
seen to re-appear at one of the extremities of the gallery of 
the kings of France ; he traversed it, running like a madman, 
raising his conquest high in his arms and shouting : " Sanc- 
tuary!'' The crowd broke forth into fresh applause. The 
gallery passed, he plunged once more into the interior of the 
church. A moment later, he re-appeared upon the upper 
platform, with the gypsy still in his arms, still running 
madly, still crying, " Sanctuary ! " and the throng applauded. 
Finally, he made his appearance for the third time upon the 
summit of the tower where hung the great bell ; from that 
point he seemed to be showing to the entire city the girl 
whom he had saved, and his voice of thunder, that voice 
which was so rarely heard, and which he never heard himself, 
repeated thrice with frenzy, even to the clouds : " Sanctuary I 
Sanctuary I Sanctuary ! " 

"Noel ! Noel ! " shouted the populace in its turn ; and that 
immense acclamation flew to astonish the crowd assembled 
at the Greve on the other bank, and the recluse who was still 
waiting with her eyes riveted on the gibbet. 
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CHAPTER L 

BELIBIUM. 

Claude Pbollo was no longer in Notre-Dame when his 
adopted son so abmptly cut the fatal web in which the arch- 
deacon and the gypsy were entangled. On returning to the 
sacristy he had torn off his alb, cope, and stole, had flung all 
into the hands of the stupefied beadle, had made his escape 
through the private door of the cloister, had ordered a boat- 
man of the Terrain to transport him to the left bank of the 
Seine, and had plunged into the hilly streets of the Uni- 
versity, not knowing whither he was going, encountering at 
every step groups of men and women who were hurrying 
joyously towards the Pont Saint-Michel, in the hope of still 
arriving in time to see the witch hung there, — pale, wild, 
more troubled, more blind and more fierce than a night bird 
let loose and pursued by a troop of children in broad day- 
light. He no longer knew where he was, what he thought, 
or whether he were dreaming. He went forward, walking, 
running, taking any street at haphazard, making no choice, 
only urged ever onward away from the Gr^ve, the horrible 
Greve, which he felt confusedly, to be behind him. 

In this manner he skirted Mount Sainte-Genevi^ve, and 
filially emerged from the town by the Porte Saint-ViQtor. 

13$ 
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He continued his flight as long as he could see, when he 
turned round, the turreted enclosure of the University, and 
the rare houses of the suburb ; but, when, at length, a rise of 
ground had completely concealed from him that odious Paris, 
when he could laelieve himself to be a hundred leagues dis- 
tant from it, in the fields, in the desert, he halted, and it 
seemed to him that he breathed more freely. 

Then frightful ideas thronged his mind. Once more he 
could see clearly into his soul, and he shuddered. He 
thought of that unhappy girl who had destroyed him, and 
whom he had destroyed. He cast a haggard eye over the 
double, tortuous way which fate had caused their two desti- 
nies to pursue up to their point of intersection, where it had 
dashed them against each other without mercy. He medi- 
tated on the folly of eternal vows, on the vanity of chastity, 
of science, of religion, of virtue, on the uselessness of God. 
He plunged to his heart's content in evil thoughts, and in 
proportion as he sank deeper, he felt a Satanic laugh burst 
forth within him. 

And as he thus sifted his soul to the bottom, when he per- 
^.eived how large a space nature had prepared there for the 
passions, he sneered still more bitterly. He stirred up in the 
depths of his heart all his hatred, all his malevolence ; and, 
with the cold glance of a physician who examines a patient, 
he recognized the fact that this malevolence was nothing but 
vitiated love ; that love, that source of every virtue in man, 
turned to horrible things in the heart of a priest, and that a 
man constituted like himself, in making himself a priest, 
made himself a demon. Then he laughed frightfully, and 
suddenly became pale again, when he considered the most 
sinister side of his fatal passion, of that corrosive, venomous 
malignant, implacable love, which had ended only in the gib- 
bet for one of them and in hell for the other ; condemnation 
for her, damnation for him. 

And then his laughter came again, when he reflected that 
Phoebus was alive ; that after all, the captain lived, was gay 
and happy, had handsomer doublets than ever, and a new mis- 
tress whom he was conducting to see the old one hanged. 
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His sneer redoubled its bitterness when he reflected that out 
of the living beings whose death he had desired, the gypsy, 
the only creature whom he did not hate, was the only one who 
had not escaped him. 

Then from the captain, his thought passed to the people, 
and there came to him a jealousy of an unprecedented sort. 
He reflected that the people also, the entire populace, had 
had before their eyes the woman whom he loved exposed 
almost naked. He writhed his arms with agony as he thought 
that the woman whose form, caught by him alone in the dark- 
ness would have been supreme happiness, had been delivered 
up in broad daylight at full noonday, to a whole people, clad 
as for a night of voluptuousness. He wept with rage over all 
these mysteries of love, profaned, soiled, laid bare, withered 
forever. He wept with rage as he pictured to himself how 
many impure looks had been gratified at the sight of that 
badly fastened shift, and that this beautiful girl, this virgin 
lily, this cup of modesty and delight, to which he would have 
dared to place his lips only trembling, had just been trans- 
formed into a sort of public bowl, whereat the vilest populace 
of Paris, thieves, beggars, lackeys, had come to quaff in com- 
mon an audacious, impure, and depraved pleasure. 

And when he sought to picture to himself the happiness 
which he might have found upon earth, if she had not been a 
gypsy, and if he had not been a priest, if Phoebus had not 
existed and if she had loved him ; when he pictured to him- 
self that a life of serenity and love would have been possible 
to him also, even to him ; that there were at that very moment, 
here and there upon the earth, happy couples spending the 
hours in sweet converse beneath orange trees, on the banks of 
brooks, in the presence of a setting sun, of a starry night ; 
and that if God had so willed, he might have formed with her 
one of those blessed couples, — his heart melted in tenderness 
and despair. 

Oh ! she I still she I It was this fixed idea which returned 
incessantly, which tortured him, which ate into his brain, and 
rent his vitals. He did not regret, he did not repent ; all that 
he had done he was ready to do again ; he preferred to behold 
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her in the hands of the executioner rather than in the arms of 
the captain. But he suffered ; he suffered so that at intervals 
he tore out handfuls of his hair to see whether it were not 
turning white. 

Among other moments there came one, when it occurred to 
him that it was perhaps the very minute when the hideous 
chain which he had seen that morning, was pressing its iron 
noose closer about that frail and graceful neck. This thought 
caused the perspiration to start from every pore. 

There was another moment when, while laughing diaboli- 
cally at himself, he represented to himself la Esmeralda as he 
had seen her on that first day, lively, careless, joyous, gayly 
attired, dancing, winged, harmonious, and la Esmeralda of the 
last day, in her scanty shift, with a rope about her neck, 
mounting slowly with her bare feet, the angular ladder of the 
gallows ; he figured to himself this double picture in such a 
manner that he gave vent to a terrible cry. 

While this hurricane of despair overturned, broke, tore up, 
bent, uprooted everything in his soul, he gazed at nature 
around him. At his feet, some chickens were searching the 
thickets and pecking, enamelled beetles ran about in the sun ; 
overhead, some groups of dappled gray clouds were floating 
across the blue sky ; on the horizon, the spire of the Abbey 
Saint-Victor pierced the ridge of the hill with its slate obe- 
lisk ; and the miller of the Copeaue hillock was whistling as 
he watched the laborious wings of his mill turning. All this 
active, organized, tranquil life, recurring around him under 
a thousand forms, hurt him. He resumed his flight. 

He sped thus across the fields until evening. This flight 
from nature, life, himself, man, God, everything, lasted all day 
long. Sometimes he flung himself face downward on the 
earth, and tore up the young blades of wheat with his nails. 
Sometimes he halted in the deserted street of a village, and 
his thoughts were so intolerable that he grasped his head in 
both hands and tried to tear it from his shoulders in order 
to dash it upon the pavement. 

Towards the hour of sunset, he examined himself again, 
and found himself nearly mad. The tempest which had raged 
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within him ever since the instant when he had lost the hope 
and the will to save the gypsy, — that tempest had not left in 
his conscience a single healthy idea, a single thought which 
maintained its upright position. His reason lay there almost 
entirely destroyed. There remained but two distinct images 
in his mind, la Esmeralda and the gallows ; all the rest was 
blank. Those two images united, presented to him a frightful 
group; and the more he concentrated what attention and 
thought was left to him, the more he beheld them grow, in 
accordance with a fantastic progression, the one in grace, in 
charm, in beauty, in light, the other in deformity and horror ; 
so that at last la Esmeralda appeared to him like a star, the 
gibbet like an enormous, fleshless arm. 

One remarkable fact is, that during the whole of this tor- 
ture, the idea of dying did not seriously occur to him. The 
wretch was made so. He clung to life. Perhaps he really 
saw hell beyond it. 

Meanwhile, the day continued to decline. The living being 
which still existed in him reflected vaguely on retracing its 
steps. He believed himself to be far away from Paris ; on 
taking his bearings, he perceived that he had only circled the 
enclosure of the University. The spire of Saint-Sulpice, and 
the three lofty needles of Saint Germain-des-Pr6s, rose above 
the horizon on his right. He turned his steps in that direc- 
tion. When he heard the brisk challenge of the men-at-arms 
of the abbey, around the crenelated, circumscribing wall of 
Saint-Grermain, he turned aside, took a path which presented 
itself between the abbey and the lazar-house of the bourg, and 
at the expiration of a few minutes found himself on the 
verge of the Pre-aux-Clercs. This meadow was celebrated by 
reason of the brawls which went on there night and day ; it 
was the hydra of the poor monks of Saint-Germain : qtiod 
monachis SanctirOermaini pratensis hydra fuit, clericis nova 
semper dissidiorum capita suscitantibus. The archdeacon was 
afraid of meeting some one there; he feared every human 
countenance ; he had just avoided the University and the Bourg 
Saint-Germain ; he wished to re-enter the streets as late as 
possible. He skirted the Prd-aux-Clercs, took the deserted path 
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which separated it from the Dieu-Neuf, and at last reached the 
water's edge. There Doin Claude found a boatman, who, foi 
a few farthings in Parisian coinage, rowed him up the Seine as 
far as the point of the city, and landed him on that tongue 
of abandoned land where the reader has already beheld Grin- 
goire dreaming, and which was prolonged beyond the king's 
gardens, parallel to the He du Fasseur-aux-Vaches. 

The monotonous rocking of the boat and the ripple of the 
water had, in some sort, quieted the unhappy Claude. When 
the boatman had taken his departure, he remained standing 
stupidly on the strand, staring straight before him and per- 
ceiving objects only through magnifying oscillations which 
rendered everything a sort of phantasmagoria to him. The 
fatigue of a great grief not infrequently produces this effect 
on the mind. 

The sun had set behind the lofty Tour-de-Nesle. It was the 
twilight hour. The sky was white, the water of the river was 
white. Between these two white expanses, the left bank of 
the Seine, on which his eyes were fixed, projected its gloomy 
mass and, rendered ever thinner and thinner by perspective, it 
plunged into the gloom of the horizon like a black spire. It 
was loaded with houses, of which only the obscure outline 
could be distinguished, sharply brought out in shadows against 
the light background of the sky and the water. Here and 
there windows began to gleam, like the holes in a brazier. 
That immense black obelisk thus isolated between the two 
white expanses of the sky and the river, which was very broad 
at this point, produced upon Dom Claude a singular effect, 
comparable to that which would be experienced by a man 
who, reclining on his back at the foot of the tower of Stras- 
burg, should gaze at the enormous spire plunging into the 
shadows of the twilight above his head. Only, in this case, 
it was Claude who was erect and the obelisk which was lying 
down ; but, as the river, reflecting the sky, prolonged the abyss 
below him, the immense promontory seemed to be as boldly 
launched into space as any cathedral spire ; and the impression 
was the same. This impression had even one stronger and 
more profound point about it, that it was indeed the tower 
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of Strasbourg, but the tower of Strasbourg two leagues in 
height J something unheard of, gigantic, immeasurable ; an 
edifice such as no human eye has ever seen ; a tower of Babel. 
The chimneys of the houses, the battlements of the walls, the 
faceted gables of the roofs, the spire of the Augustines, the 
tower of Kesle, all these projections which broke the profile 
of the colossal obelisk added to the illusion by displaying in 
eccentric fashion to the eye the indentations of a luxuriant 
and fantastic sculpture. 

Claude, in the state of hallucination in which he found him- 
self, believed that he saw, that he saw with his actual eyes, 
the bell tower of hell ; the thousand lights scattered over the 
whole height of the terrible tower seemed to him so many 
porches of the immense interior furnace; the voices and 
noises which escaped from it aeemed so many shrieks, so 
many death groans. Then he became alarmed, he put his 
hands on his ears that he might no longer hear, turned his 
back that he might no longer see, and fled from the frightful 
vision with hasty strides. 

But the vision was in himself. 

When he re-entered the streets, the passers-by elbowing each 
other by the light of the shop-fronts, produced upon him the 
effect of a constant going and coming of spectres about him. 
There were strange noises in his ears ; extraordinary fancies 
disturbed his brain. He saw neither houses, nor pavements, 
nor chariots, nor men and women, but a chaos of indeter- 
minate objects whose edges melted into eact other. At the 
comer of the Rue de la Barillerie, there was a grocer's shop 
whose porch was garnished all about, according to immemorial 
custom, with hoops of tin from which hung a circle of wooden 
candles, which came in contact with each other in the wind, 
and rattled like castanets. He thought he heard a cluster of 
skeletons at Montfaucon clashing together in the gloom. 

" Oh ! " he muttered, "the night breeze dashes them against 
each other, and mingles the noise of their chains with the 
rattle of their bones ! Perhaps she^is there among them ! " 

In his state of frenzy, he knew not whither he was going. 
After a few strides he found himself on the Pont Saint- 
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MicheL There was a light in the window of a ground-floor 
room ; he approached. Through a cracked window he beheld 
a mean chamber which recalled some confused memory to his 
mind. In that room, badly lighted by a meagre lamp, there 
was a fresh, light-haired young man, with a merry face, who 
amid loud bursts of laughter was embracing a very audaciously 
attired young girl ; and near the lamp sat an old crone spin- 
ning and singing in a quavering voice. As the young man did 
not laugh constantly, fragments of the old woman's ditty 
reached the priest ; it was something unintelligible yet fright- 
ful,— 

" Grfeve, aboie, Grfeve, grouille! 
File, file, ma quenouille, 
File sa eorde au bourreau, 
Qui siffle dans le pr^au, 
Gr^ve, aboie, Gr^ve, grouille t 

''La belle eorde de chanvrel 
Semez d'Issy jusqu'd Yanvre 
Da chanvre et non pas du bl^ 
Le voleur n'a pas vol^ 
La belle eorde de chanvre. 

'' Gr^ve, grouille, Gr^ye, aboie! 
Pour voir la fille de joie, 
Prendre au gibet chassleux, 
Les fenfires sont des yeux. 
Grfeve, grouille, Grfeve, aboie I" • 

Thereupon the young man laughed and caressed the wench. 
The crone was la Falourdel; the girl was a courtesan; the 
young man was his brother Jehan. 

He continued to gaze. That spectacle was as good as any 
other. 

He saw Jehan go to a window at the end of the room, open 
it, cast a glance on the quay, where in the distance blazed a 

* Bark, Gi^ve, grumble. Gravel Spin, spin, my distaff, spin her rope 
for the hangman, who is whistling? in the meadow. What a beautiful 
hempen rope I Sow hemp, not wheat, from Issy to Vanvre. The thief 
hath not stolen the beautiful hempen rope. Grumble, Grfeve, bark. 
Gravel To see the dissolute wench hang on the blear-eyed gibbet, win- 
dows are eyes. 
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thousand lighted casements, and he heard him say as he 
closed the sash, — 

•**Pon my soul! How dark it is; the people are lighting 
their candles, and the good God his stars." 

Then Jehan came back to the hag, smashed a bottle stand- 
ing on the table, exclaiming, — 

*' Already empty, cor-boeuf ! and I have no more money I 
Isabeau, my dear, I shall not be satisfied with Jupiter until 
he has changed your two white nipples into two black bottles, 
where I may suck wine of Beaune day and night." 

This fine pleasantry made the courtesan laugh, and Jehan 
left the room. 

Dom Claude had barely time to fling himself on the ground 
in order that he might not be met, stared in the face and rec- 
ognized by his brother. Luckily, the street was dark, and 
the scholar was tipsy. Nevertheless, he caught sight of the 
archdeacon prone upon the earth in the mud. 

*^ Oh ! oh ! " said he ; "here's a fellow who has been leading 
a jolly life, to-day." 

He stirred up Dom Claude with his foot, and the latter 
held his breath. 

"Dead drunk," resumed Jehan. "Come, he's full. A 
regular leech detached from a hogshead. He's bald," he 
added, bending down, "'tis an old man! Fortunate senex/^' 

Then Dom Claude heard him retreat, saying, — 

" ' Tis all the same, reason is a fine thing, and my brother 
the archdeacon is very happy in that he is wise and has 
money." 

Then the archdeacon rose to his feet, and ran without halt- 
ing, towards Notre-Dame, whose enormous towers he beheld 
rising above the houses through the gloom. 

At the instant when he arrived, panting, on the Place du 
Parvis, he shrank back and dared not raise his eyes to the 
fatal edifice. 

" Oh ! " he said, in a low voice, " is it really true that such 
a thing took place here, to-day, this very morning ? " 

Still, he ventured to glance at the church. The front was 
sombre ; the sky behind was glittering with stars. The ores- 
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cent of the moon, in her flight upwaxd from the horizon, 
had paused at the moment, on the summit of the right hand 
tower, and seemed to have perched itself, like a luminous 
bird, on the edge of the balustrade, cut out in black trefoils. 

The cloister door was shut; but the archdeacon always 
carried with him the key of the tower in which his laboratory 
was situated. He made use of it to enter the church. 

In the church he found the gloom and silence of a cavern. 
By the deep shadows which fell in broad sheets from all 
directions, he recognized the fact that the hangings for the 
ceremony of the morning had not yet been removed. The 
great silver cross shone from the depths of the gloom, pow- 
dered with some sparkling points, like the milky way of that 
sepulchral night. The long windows of the choir showed 
the upper extremities of their arches above the black drapei- 
ies, and their painted panes, traversed by a ray of moonlight 
had no longer any hues but the doubtful colors of night, a 
sort of violet, white and blue, whose tint is found only on the 
faces of the dead. The archdeacon, on perceiving these wan 
spots all around the choir, thought he beheld the mitres of 
damned bishops. He shut his eyes, and when he opened 
them again, he thought they were a circle of pale visages 
gazing at him. 

He started to flee across the church. Then it seemed to 
him that the church also was shaking, moving, becoming 
endued with animation, that it was alive ; that each of the 
great columns was turning into an enormous paw, which was 
beating the earth with its big stone spatula, and that the 
gigantic cathedral was no longer anything but a sort of pro- 
digious elephant, which was breathing and marching with its 
pillars for feet, its two towers for trunks and the immense 
black cloth for its housings. 

This fever or madness had reached such a degree of inten- 
sity that the external world was no longer anything more for 
the unhappy man than a sort of Apocalypse, — visible, palpa- 
ble, terrible. 

For one moment, he was relieved. As he plunged into the 
side aisles, he perceived a reddish light behind a cluster of 
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pillars. He ran towards it as to a star. It was the poor lamp 
which lighted the public breviary of Notre-Dame night and 
day, beneath its iron grating. He flung himself eagerly upon 
the holy book in the hope of finding some consolation, or some 
encouragement there. The book lay open at this passage of 
Job, over which his staring eye glanced, — 

" And a spirit passed before my face, and I heard a small 
voice, and the hair of my flesh stood up." 

On reading these gloomy words, he felt that which a blind 
man feels when he feels himself pricked by the staff which he 
has picked up. His knees gave way beneath him, and he sank 
upon the pavement, thinking of her who had died that day. 
He felt so many monstrous vapors pass and discharge them- 
selves in his brain, that it seemed to him that his head had 
become one of the chimneys of hell. 

It would appear that he remained a long time in this atti- 
tude, no longer thinking, overwhelmed and passive beneath 
the hand of the demon. At length some strength returned to 
him; it occurred to him to take refuge in his tower beside 
his faithful Quasimodo. He rose ; and, as he was afraid, he 
took the lamp from the breviary to light bis way. It was 
a sacrilege ; but he had got beyond heeding such a trifle 
now. 

He slowly climbed the stairs of the towers, filled with a 
secret fright which must have been communicated to the rare 
passers-by in the Place du Parvis by the mysterious light of 
his lamp, mounting so late from loophole to loophole of the 
bell tower. 

All at once, he felt a freshness on his face, and found him- 
self at the door of the highest gallery. The air was cold ; the 
sky was Allied with hurrying clouds, whose large, white 
flakes drifted one upon another like the breaking up of river 
ice after the winter. The crescent of the nioonj stranded in 
the midst of the clouds, seemed a celestial vessel caught in 
the ice-cakes of the air. 

He lowered his gaze, and contemplated for a moment, 
through the railing of slender columns which unites the two 
towers, far away, through a gauze of mists and smoke, tha 
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Bilent throng of the roofs of Paris, pointed, innumerable, 
crowded and small like the waves of a tranquil sea on a sum* 
mer night. 

The moon cast a feeble ray, which imparted to earth and 
heaven an ashy hue. 

At that moment the clock raised its shrill, cracked voice. 
Midnight rang out. The priest thought pf midday; twelve 
o'clock had come back again. 

" Oh I '' he said in a very low tone, " she must be cold now. 

All at once, a gust of wind extinguished his lamp, and 
almost at the same instant, he beheld a shade, a whiteness, a 
form, a woman, appear from the opposite angle of the tower. 
He started. Beside this woman was a little goat, which min- 
gled its bleat with the last bleat of the clock. 

He had strength enough to look. It was she. 

She was pale, she was gloomy. Her hair fell over her 
shoulders as in the morning ; but there was no longer a rope 
on her neck, her hands were no longer bound ; she was free, 
she was dead. 

She was dressed in white and had a white veil on her 
head. 

She came towards him, slowly, with her gaze fixed on the 
sky. The supernatural goat followed her. He felt as though 
made of stone and too heavy to flee. At every step which 
she took in advance, he took one backwards, and that was all. 
In this way he retreated once more beneath the gloomy arch 
of the stairway. He was chilled by the thought that she 
might enter there also ; had she done so, he would have died 
of terror. 

She did arrive, in fact, in front of the door to the stairway, 
and paused there for several minutes, stared intently into the 
darkness, but without appearing to see the priest, and passed 
on. She seemed taller to him than when she had been alive ; 
he saw the moon through her white robe; he heard her 
breath. 

When she had passed on, he began to descend the staircase 
again, with the slowness which he had observed in the spectre, 
believing himself to be * speptre too, haggard, with hair on 
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end, Ms extinguished lamp still in his hand ; and as he de- 
scended the spiral steps, he distinctly heard in his ear a voice 
laughing and repeating, — 

^^ A spirit passed before my face, and I heard a small yoice« 
and the hair of my flesh stood up.'^ 



CHAPTEE n. 

HUNCHBACKED; ONE EYED; LAMB. 

Evert »\ty during the Middle Ages, and every civj in France 
down to the time of Louis XII. had its places of asylum. 
These sanctuaries, in the midst of the deluge of penal and bar- 
barous jurisdictions which inundated the city, were a species 
of islands which rose above the level of human justice. 
Every criminal who landed there was safe. There were in 
every suburb almost as many places of asylum as gallows. It 
was the abuse of impunity by the side of the abuse of punish- 
ment; two bad things which strove to correct each other. 
The palaces of the king, the hStels of the princes, and espe- 
cially churches, possessed the right of asylum. Sometimes a 
whole city which stood in need of being repeopled was tem- 
porarily created a place of refuge. Louis XI. made all Paris 
a refuge in 1467. 

His foot once within the asylum, the criminal was sacred ; 
but he must beware of leaving it ; one step outside the sanc- 
tuary, and he fell back into the flood. The wheel, the gibbet, 
the strappado, kept good guard around the place of refuge, and 
lay in watch incessantly for their prey, like sharks around a 
vessel. Hence, condemned men were to be seen whose hair 
had grown white in a cloister, on the steps of a palace, in the 
enclosure of an abbey, beneath the porch of a church ; in this 
manner the asylum was a prison as much as any other. It 
sometimes happened that a solemn decree of parliament 
violated the asylum and restored the condemned man to the 
executioner J but this was of rare occurrence. Parliaments 
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were afraid of the bishops, and when there was friction 
between these two robes, the gown had but a poor chance 
against the cassock. Sometimes, however, as in the affair of 
the assassins of Petit-Jean, the headsman of Paris, and in 
that of Emery Rousseau, the murderer of Jean Valleret, jus- 
tice overleaped the church and passed on to the execution of 
its sentences ; but unless by virtue of a decree of Parliament, 
woe to him who violated a place of asylum with armed force ! 
The reader knows the manner of death of Robert de Cler- 
mont, Marshal of France, and of Jean de Chalons, Marshal of 
Champagne ; and yet the question was only of a certain Per- 
rin Marc, the clerk of a money-changer, a miserable assassin ; 
but the two marshals had broken the doors of St. M6ry. 
Therein lay the enormity. 

Such respect was cherished for places of refuge that, accord- 
ing to tradition, animals even felt it at times. Aymoire 
relates that a stag, being chased by Dagobert, having taken 
refuge near the tomb of Saint-Denis, the pack of hounds 
stopped short and barked. 

Churches generally had a small apartment prepared for the 
reception of supplicants. In 1407, Nicolas Flamel caused to 
be built on the vaults of Saint-Jacques de la Boucherie, a 
chamber which cost him four livres six sous, sixteen farthings, 
parisis. 

At Notre-Dame it was a tiny cell situated on the roof of the 
side aisle, beneath the flying buttresses, precisely at the spot 
where the wife of the present janitor of the towers has made 
for herself a garden, which is to the hanging gardens of Baby- 
lon what a lettuce is to a palm-tree, what a porter's wife is 
to a Semiramis. 

It was here that Quasimodo had deposited la Esmeralda, 
after his wild and triumphant course. As long as that course 
lasted, the young girl had been unable to recover her senses, 
half unconscious, half awake, no longer feeling anything, ex- 
cept that she was mounting through the air, floating in it, 
flying in it, that something was raising her above the earth. 
Ftotdl time to time she heard the loud laughter, the noisy voice, 
of Quasimodo in her earj she half opened her eyes^ then 
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below her she confusedly beheld Paris checkered wi'ch its 
thousand roofs of slate and tiles, like a red and blue mosaic, 
above her head the frightful and joyous face of Quasimodo. 
Then her eyelids drooped again; she thought that all was 
over, that they had executed her during her swoon, and that 
the misshapen spirit which had presided over her destiny, 
had laid hold of her and was bearing her away. She dared 
not look at him, and she surrendered herself to her fate. 

But when the bellringer, dishevelled and panting, had de- 
posited her in the cell of refuge, when she felt his huge hands 
gently detaching the cord which bruised her arms, she felt 
that sort of shock which awakens with a start the passen* 
gers of a vessel which runs aground in the middle of a dark 
night. Her thoughts awoke also, and returned to her one by 
one. She saw that she was in Notre-Dame ; she remembered 
having been torn from the hands of the executioner; that 
Phoebus was alive, that Phoebus loved her no longer; and 
as these two ideas, one of which shed so much bitterness over 
the other, presented themselves simultaneously to the poor 
condemned girl ; she turned to Quasimodo, who was standing 
in front of her, and who terrified her ; she said to him, — 

"Why have you saved me ? " 

He gazed at her with anxiety, as though seeking to divine 
what she was saying to him. She repeated her question. 
Then he gave her a profoundly sorrowful glance and fled. 

She was astonished. 

A few moments later he returned, bearing a package which 
he cast at her feet. It was clothing which some charitable 
women had left on the threshold of the church for her. 

Then she dropped her eyes upon herself and saw that she 
was almost naked, and blushed. Life had returned. 

Quasimodo appeared to experience something of this mod- 
esty. He covered his eyes with his large hand and retired 
once more, but slowly. 

She made haste to dress herself. The robe was a white 
one with a white veil, — the garb of a novice of the H6tel- 
Dieu. 

She had barely finished when she beheld Quasimodo returu« 
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ing. He carried a basket under one arm and a mattress under 
the other. In the basket there was a bottle^ bread, and some 
provisions. He set the basket on the floor and said, "Eat!" 
He spread the mattress on the flagging and said, " Sleep." 

It was his own repast, it was his own bed, which the bell- 
ringer had gone in search of. 

The gypsy raised her eyes to thank him, but she could not 
articulate a word. She dropped her head with a quiver of 
terror. 

Then he said to her, — 

" I frighten you. I am very ugly, am I not ? Do not look 
at me ; only listen to me. During the day you will remain 
here ; at night you can walk all over the church. But do not 
leave the church either by day or by night. You would be 
lost. They would kill you, and I should die." 

She was touched and raised her head to answer him. He 
had disappeared. She found herself alone once more, medita- 
ting upon the singular words of this almost monstrous being, 
and struck by the sound of his voice, which was so hoarse yet 
so gentle. 

Then she examined her cell. It was a chamber about six 
feet square, with a small window and a door on the slightly 
sloping plane of the roof formed of flat stones. Many gutters 
Tvith the figures of animals seemed to be bending down around 
her, and stretching their necks in order to stare at her through 
the window. Over the edge of her roof she perceived the tops 
of thousands of chimneys which caused the smoke of all the 
fires in Paris to rise beneath her eyes. A sad sight for the 
poor gypsy, a foundling, condemned to death, an unhappy 
creature, without country, without family, without a hearth- 
stone. 

At the moment when the thought of her isolation thus ap- 
peared to her more poignant than ever, she felt a bearded and 
hairy head glide between her hands, upon her knees. She 
started (everything alarmed her now) and looked. It was the 
poor goat, the agile Djali, which had made its escape after 
her, at the moment when Quasimodo had put to flight Char- 
molue^s brigade, and which had been lavishing caresses on her 
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feet for nearly an hour past, without being able to win a 
glance. The gypsy covered him with kisses. 

"Oh I Djalil"she said, "how I have forgotten thee! And 
so thou still thinkest of me I Oh ! thou art not an ingrate!" 

At the same time, as though an invisible hand had lifted 
the weight which had repressed her tears in her heart for so 
long, she began to weep, and, in proportion as her tears flowed, 
she felt all that was most acrid and bitter in her grief depart 
with them. 

Evening came, she thought the night so beautiful that slie 
made the circuit of the elevated gallery which surrounds the 
church. It afforded her some relief, so calm did the earth 
appear when viewed from that height. 



CHAPTEB lit 

DEAF. 

On the following morning, she perceived on awaking, that 
she had been asleep. This singular- thing astonished her. 
She had been so long unaccustomed to sleep ! A joyous ray 
of the rising sun entered through her window and touched 
her face. At the same time with the sun, she beheld at that 
window an object which frightened her, the unfortunate face 
of Quasimodo. She involuntarily closed her eyes again, but 
in vain ; she fancied that she still saw through the rosy lids 
that gnome's mask, one-eyed and. gap-toothed. Then, while 
she still kept her eyes closed, she heard a rough voice saying, 
very gently,— 

" Be not afraid. I am your friend. I came to watch you 
sleep. It does not hurt you if I come to see you sleep, does 
it ? What difference does it make to you if I am here when 
your eyes are closed ! Now I am going. Stay, I have placed 
myself behind the wall. You can open your eyes again." 

There was something more plaintive than these words, and 
that was the accent in which they were uttered. The gypsy, 
much touched, opened her eyes. He was, in fact, no longer 
at the window. She approached the opening, and beheld the 
poor hunchback crouching in an angle of the wall, in a sad 
and resigned attitude. She made an effoi-t to surmount the 
repugnance with which he inspired her. "Come," she said 
to him gently. From the movement of the gypsy's lips, 
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Quasimodo thought that she was driving him away ; then he 
lose and retired limping, slowly, with drooping head, without 
even daring to raise to the young girl his gaze full of despair. 
"Do come," she cried, but he continued to retreat. Then 
she darted from her cell, ran to him, and grasped his arm. 
On feeling her touch him, Quasimodo trembled in every limb. 
He raised his suppliant eye, and seeing that she was leading 
him back to her quarters, his whole face beamed with joy and 
tenderness. She tried to make him enter the cell ; but he 
persisted in remaining on the threshold. "Ko, no," said he; 
"the owl enters not the nest of the lark." 

Then she crouched down gracefully on her couch, with her 
goat asleep at her feet. Both remained motionless for several 
moments, considering in silence, she so much grace, he so 
much ugliness. Every moment she discovered some fresh 
deformity in Quasimodo. Her glance travelled from his 
knock knees to his humped back, from his humped back to 
his only eye. She could not comprehend the existence of a 
being so awkwardly fashioned. Yet there was so much sad- 
ness and so much gentleness spread over all this, that she 
began to become reconciled to it. 

He was the first to break the silence. " So you were tell- 
ing me to return ? " 

She made an affirmative sign of the head, and said, 
"Yes."- 

He understood the motion of the head. " Alas ! " he said, 
as though hesitating whether to finish, "I am — I am deaf." 

"Poor man!" exclaimed the Bohemian, with an expression 
of kindly pity. 

He began to smile sadly. 

"You think that that was all that I lacked, do you not ? 
Yes, I am deaf, that is the way I am made. 'Tis horrible, is 
it not ? You are so beautiful ! " 

There lay in the accents of the wretched man so profound a 
consciousness of his misery, that she had not the strength to 
say a word. Besides, he would not have heard her. He 
went on, — 

"Never have I seen my ugliness as at the present moment. 
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When I compare myself to you, I feel a very great pity for 
myself, poor unhappy monster that I am ! TeU me, I must 
iook to you like a beast. You, you are a ray of sunshine, a 
drop of dew, the song of a bird ! I am something frightful, 
neither man nor animal, I know not what, harder, more 
trampled under foot, and more unshapely than a pebble 
stone ! " 

Then he began to laugh, and that laugh was the most heart- 
breaking thiug in the world. He continued, — 

"Yes, I am deaf; but you shall talk to me by gestures, by 
signs. I have a master who talks with me in that way. 
And then, I shall very soon know your wish from the move- 
ment of your lips, from your look." 

"Well!'* she interposed with a smile, "tell me why you 
Baved me." 

He watched her attentively while she was speaking. 

"I understand," he replied. "You ask me why I saved 
you. You have forgotten a wretch who tried to abduct you 
one night, a wretch to whom you rendered succor on the fol- 
lowing day on their infamous pillory. A drop of water and a 
little pity, — that is more than I can repay with my life. 
You have forgotten that wretch ; but he remembers it." 

She listened to him with profound tenderness. A tear 
swam in the eye of the bellringer, but did not fall. He 
seemed to make it a sort of point of honor to retain it. 

"Listen," he resumed, when he was no longer afraid that 
the tear would escape ; " our towers here are very high, a 
man who should fall from them would be dead before touch- 
ing the pavement; when it shall please you to have me 
fall, you will not have to utter even a word, a glance will 
suffice." 

Then he rose. Unhappy as was the Bohemian, this eccen- 
tric being still aroused some compassion in her. She made 
him a sign to remain. 

"No, no," said he ; "I must not remain too long. I am not 
at my ease. It is out of pity that you do not turn away your 
eyes. I shall go to some place where I can see you without 
your seeing me : it will be better so." 
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He drew from his pocket a little metal whistle. 

"Here," said he, "when you have need of me, when yon 
wish me to come, when you will not feel too much horror at 
the sight of me, use this whistle. I can hear this sound*'' 

He laid the whistle on the floor and fled* 



CHAPTER IV. 

SABTHEirWABE AND GBYSTAl* 

Day followed day. Calm gradually returned to the soul ol 
La Esmeralda. Excess of grief, like excess of joy is a violent 
thing which lasts but a short time. The heart of man cannot 
remain long in one extremity. The gypsy had suffered so 
much, that nothing was left her but astonishment. With 
security, hope had returned to her. She was outside the pale 
of society, outside the pale of life, but she had a vague feeling 
that it might not be impossible to return to it. She was like 
a dead person, who should hold in reserve the key to her tomb. 

She felt the terrible images which had so long persecuted 
her, gradually departing. All the hideous phantoms, Pierrat 
Torterue, Jacques Charmolue, were effaced from her mind, 
all, even the priest. 

And then, Phoebus was alive ; she was sure of it, she had 
seen him. To her the fact of Phoebus being alive was every- 
thing. After the series of fatal shocks which had overturned 
everything within her, she had found but one thing intact in 
her soul, one sentiment, — her love for the captain. Love is 
like a tree ; it sprouts forth of itself, sends its roots out deeply 
through our whole being, and often continues to flourish 
greenly over a heart in ruins. 

And the inexplicable point about it is that the more blind 
is this passion, the more tenacious it is. It is never more 
solid than when it has no reason in it. 

La Esmeralda did not think of the captain without bitter. 
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ness, no doubt. Ko doubt it was terrible that lie also should 
have been deceived; that he should have believed that im- 
possible thing, that he could have conceived of a stab dealt 
by her who would have given a thousand lives for him. But, 
after all, she must not be too angry with him for it ; had she 
not confessed her crime ? had she not yielded, weak woman 
chat she was, to torture ? The fault was entirely hers. She 
should have allowed her finger nails to be torn out rather 
than such a word to be wrenched from her. In short, if she 
could but see Phoebus once more, for a single minute, only 
one word would be required, one look, in order to undeceive 
him, to bring him back. She did not doubt it. She was 
astonished also at many singular things, at the accident of 
PhcBbus's presence on the day of the penance, at the young 
girl with whom he had been. She was his sister, no doubt. 
An unreasonable explanation, but she contented herself with 
it, because she needed to believe that Phcebus still loved 
her, and loved her alone. Had he not sworn it to her ? What 
more was needed, simple and credulous as she was? And 
then, in this matter, were not appearances much more against 
her than against him ? Accordingly, she waited. She hoped. 
Let us add that the church, that vast church, which sur- 
rounded her on every side, which guarded her, which saved 
her, was itself a sovereign tranquillizer. The solemn lines 
of that architecture, the religious attitude of all the objects 
which surrounded the young girl, the serene and pious 
thoughts which emanated, so to speak, from all the pores of 
that stone, acted upon her without her being aware of it. The 
edifice had also sounds fraught with such benediction and 
such majesty, that they soothed this ailing soul. The monot- 
onous chanting of the celebrants, the responses of the people 
to the priest, sometimes inarticulate, sometimes thunderous, 
the harmonious trembling of the painted windows, the organ, 
bursting forth like a hundred trumpets, the three belfries, 
humming like hives of huge bees, that whole orchestra on 
which bounded a gigantic scale, ascending, descending inces- 
santly from the voice of a throng to that of one bell, dulled 
her memory, her imagination, her grief. The bells, in partic- 
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ular, lulled her. It was something like a powerful magnetism 
which those vast instruments shed over her in great waves. 

Thus every sunrise found her more calm, breathing better, 
less pale. In proportion as her inward wounds closed, her 
grace and beauty blossomed once more on her countenance, 
but more thoughtful, more reposeful. Her former character 
also returned to her, somewhat even of her gayety, her pretty 
pout, her love for her goat, her love for singing, her modesty. 
She took care to dress herself in the morning in the comer of 
her cell for fear some inhabitants of the neighboring attics 
might see her through the window. 

When the thought of Phoebus left her time, the gypsy some- 
times thought of Quasimodo. He was the sole bond, the sole 
connection, the sole communication which remained to her 
with men, with the living. Unfortunate girl I she was more 
outside the world than Quasimodo. She understood not 
in the least the strange friend whom chance had given her. 
She often reproached herself for not feeling a gratitude which 
should close her eyes, but decidedly, she could not accustom 
herself to the poor bellringer. He was too ugly. 

She had left the whistle which he had given her lying on 
the ground. This did not prevent Quasimodo from making his 
appearance from time to time during the first few days. She 
did her best not to turn aside with too much repugnance when 
he came to bring her her basket of provisions or her jug of 
water, but he always perceived the slightest movement of 
this sort, and then he withdrew sadly. 

Once he came at the moment when she was caressing 
Djali. He stood pensively for several minutes before this 
graceful group of the goat and the gypsy; at last he said, 
shaking his heavy and ill-formed head, — 

" My misfortune is that I still resemble a man too much* I 
should like to be wholly a beast like that goaf 

She gazed at him in amazement. 

He replied to the glance, — 

"Oh I I well know why,'' and he went away. 

On another occasion he presented himself at the door of the 
cell (which he never entered) act the moment when la Esmer* 
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alda was singing an old Spanish ballad^ the words of which 
she did not understand, but which had lingered in her ear 
because the gypsy women had lulled her to sleep with it 
when she was a little child. At the sight of that villanous 
form which made its appearance so abruptly in the middle of 
her song, the young girl paused with an involuntary gesture 
of alarm. The unhappy bellringer fell upon his knees on the 
threshold, and clasped his large, misshapen hands with a sup- 
pliant air. "Oh!" he said, sorrowfully, "continue, I implore 
you, and do not drive me away." She did not wish to pain 
him, and resumed her lay, trembling all over. By degrees, 
however, her terror disappeared, and she yielded herself 
wholly to the slow and melancholy air which she was singing. 
He remained on his knees with hands clasped, as in prayer, 
attentive, hardly breathing, his gaze riveted upon the gypsy's 
brilliant eyes. 

On another occasion, he came to her with an awkward and 
timid air. " Listen," he said, with an effort ; " I have some- 
thing to say to you." She made him a sign that she was list- 
ening. Then he began to sigh, half opened his lips, appeared 
for a moment to be on the point of speaking, then he looked 
at her again, shook his head, and withdrew slowly, with his 
brow in his hand, leaving the gypsy stupefied. 

Among the grotesque personages sculptured on the wall, 
there was one to whom he was particularly attached, and with 
which he often seemed to exchange fraternal glances. Once 
the gypsy heard him saying to it, — 

" Oh I why am not I of stone, like you ! " 

At last, one morning, la Esmeralda had advanced to the 
edge of the roof, and was looking into the Place over the 
pointed roof of Saint-Jean le Eond. Quasimodo was stand- 
ing behind her. He had placed himself in that position in 
order to spare the young girl, as far as possible, the displeas- 
ure of seeing him. All at once the gypsy started, a tear 
and a flash of joy gleamed simultaneously in her eyes, she 
knelt on the brink of the roof and extended her arms towards 
the Place with anguish, exclaiming : "Phoebus! come! come! 
ft word^ a single word in the name of heaven! Phoebus I 
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Phoebus ! '* Her voice, her face, her gesture, her whole person 
bore the heartrending expression of a shipwrecked man who 
is making a signal of distress to the joyous vessel which is 
passing afar off in a ray of sunlight on the horizon. 

Quasimodo leaned over the Place, and saw that the object 
of this tender and agonizing prayer was a young man, a cap- 
tain, a handsome cavalier all glittering with arms and decora- 
tions, prancing across the end of the Place, and saluting with 
his plume a beautiful lady who was smiling at him from her 
balcony. However, the officer did not hear the unhappy girl 
calling him ; he was too far away. 

But the poor deaf man heard. A profound sigh heaved his 
breast ; he turned round ; his heart was swollen with all the 
tears which he was swallowing ; his convulsively-clenched fists 
struck against his head, and when he withdrew them there 
was a bunch of red hair in each hand. 

The gypsy paid no heed to him. He said in a low voice as 
lie gnashed his teeth, — 

"Damnation! That is what one should be like ! 'Tis only 
necessary to be handsome on the outside I " 

Meanwhile, she remained kneeling, and cried with extraor- 
dinary agitation, — 

"Oh ! there he is alighting from his horse I He is about to 
enter that house ! — Phoebus ! — He does not hear me I Phoe- 
bus I — How wicked that woman is to speak to him at the 
same time with me I Phoebus ! Phoebus ! " 

The deaf man gazed at her. He understood this pantomime. 
The poor bellringer's eye filled with tears, but he let none 
fall. All at once he pulled her gently by the border of her 
sleeve. She turned round. He had assumed a tranquil air ; 
he said to her, — 

" Would you like to have me bring him to you ? *' 

She uttered a cry of joy. 

" Oh ! go ! hasten I run ! quick I that captain I that cap- 
tain ! bring him to me ! I will love you for it I " 

She clasped his knees. He could not refrain from shaking 
Ms head sadly. 

"I will bring him to you/^ he said, in a weak voice. Then 
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he turned Ids head and plunged down the staircase with great 
strides, stifling with sobs. 

When he reached the Place, he no longer saw anything ex- 
cept the handsome horse hitched at the door of the Gonde- 
laurier house ; the captain had just entered there. 

He raised his eyes to the roof of the church. La Esmeralda 
was there in the same spot, in the same attitude. He made 
her a sad sign with his head ; then he planted his back against 
one of the stone posts of the Gondelaurier porch, determined 
to wait until the captain should come forth. 

In the Gondelaurier house it was one of those gala days 
which precede a wedding. Quasimodo beheld many people 
enter, but no one come out. He cast a glance towards the 
roof from time to time ; the gypsy did not stir any more than 
himself. A groom came and unhitched the horse and led it to 
the stable of the house. 

The entire day passed thus, Quasimodo at his post, la 
Esmeralda on the roof, Phoebus, no doubt, at the feet of 
Fleur-de-Lys. 

At length night came, a moonless night, a dark night 
Quasimodo fixed his gaze in vain upon la Esmeralda; soon 
she was no more than a whiteness amid the twilight ; then 
nothing. All was effaced, aU was black. 

Quasimodo beheld the front windows from top to bottom of 
the Gondelaurier mansion illuminated; he saw the other 
casements in the Place lighted one by one, he also saw them 
extinguished to the very last, for he remained the whole even- 
ing at his post. The officer did not come forth. When the 
last passers-by had returned home, when the windows of all 
the other houses were extinguished, Quasimodo was left en- 
tirely alone, entirely in the dark. There were at that time 
no lamps in the square before Notre-Dame. 

Meanwhile, the windows of the Gondelaurier mansion re- 
mained lighted, even after midni<jht. Quasimodo, motionless 
and attentive, beheld a throng of lively, dancing shadows 
pass athwart the many-colored painted panes. Had he not 
been deaf, he would have heard more and more distinctly, 
in proportion as the noise of sleeping Paris died away, a 
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sound of feasting, laughter, and music in the Gondelaurior 
mansion. 

Towards one o'clock in the morning, the guests began to 
take their leave. Quasimodo, shrouded in darkness watched 
them all pass out through the porch illuminated with torches. 
None of them was the captain. 

He was filled with sad thoughts ; at times he looked upwards 
into the air, like a person who is weary of waiting. Great 
black clouds, heavy, torn, split, hung like crape hammocks 
beneath the starry dome of night. One would have pro- 
nounced them spiders' webs of the vault of heaven. ^ 

In one of these moments he suddenly beheld the long win- 
dow on the balcony, whose stone balustrade projected above 
his head, open mysteriously. The frail glass door gave pas- 
sage to two persons, and closed noiselessly behind them ; it 
was a man and a woman. 

It was not without difficulty that Quasimodo succeeded in 
recognizing in the man the handsome captain, in the woman 
the young lady whom he had seen welcome the officer in the 
morning from that very balcony. The place was perfectly 
dark, and a double crimson curtain which had fallen across 
the door the very moment it closed again, allowed no light to 
reach the balcony from the apartment. 

The young man and the yoting girl, so far as our deaf man 
could judge, without hearing a single one of their words, ap- 
peared to abandon themselves to a very tender t§te-^tSte. 
The young girl seemed to have allowed the officer to make a 
girdle for her of his arm, and gently repulsed a kiss. 

Quasimodo looked on from below at this scene which was 
all the more pleasing to witness because it was not meant to be 
seen. He contemplated with bitterness that beauty, that 
happiness. After all, nature was not dumb in the poor fel- 
low, and his human sensibility, all maliciously contorted as it 
was, quivered no less than any other. He thought of the 
miserable portion which Providence had allotted to him ; that 
woman and the pleasure of love, would pass forever before his 
eyes, and that he should never do anything but behold the 
felicity of others. But that which rent his heart most in this 
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eight, that which mingled indignation with his anger, was the 
thought of what the gypsy would suffer could she behold it. 
It is true that the night was very dark, that la Esmeralda^ if 
she had remained at her post (and he had no doubt of this), 
was very far away, and that it was all that he himself could 
do to distinguish the lovers on the balcony. This consoled 
him. 

Meanwhile, their conversation grew more and more ani- 
mated. The young lady appeared to be entreating the officer 
to ask nothing more of her. Of all this Quasimodo could dis- 
tinguish only the beautiful clasped hands, the smiles mingled 
with tears, the young girl's glances directed to the stars, the 
eyes of the captain lowered ardently upon her. 

Fortunately, for the young girl was beginning to resist but 
feebly, the door of the balcony suddenly opened once more 
and an old dame appeared ; the beauty seemed confused, the 
officer assumed an air of displeasure, and all three withdrew. 

A moment later, a horse was champing his bit under the 
porch, and the brilliant officer, enveloped in his night cloak, 
passed rapidly before Quasimodo. 

The bellringer allowed him to turn the comer of the street, 
then he ran after him with his ape-like agility, shouting : 
" Hey there ! captain ! " 

The captain halted. 

"What wants this knave with me ? " he said, catching sight 
through the gloom of that hipshot form which ran limping 
after him. 

Meanwhile, Quasimodo had caught up with him, and had 
boldly grasped his horse's bridle : " Follow me, captain; there 
is one here who desires to speak with you ! 

^^ Comemah(ytn ! ^^ grumbled Phoebus, "here's a viUanous, 
ruffled bird which I fancy I have seen somewhere. Hola! 
master, will you let my horse's bridle alone ? " 

" Captain," replied the deaf man, " do you not ask me who 
it is ? " 

" I tell you to release my horse," retorted Phoebus, impa- 
tiently. " What means the knave by clinging to the bridle 
of my steed ? Do you take my horse for a gallows ? " 
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Quasimodo, far from releasing the bridle, prepared to force 
Mm to retrace his steps. Unable to comprehend the captain's 
resistance, he hastened to say to him, — 

" Come, captain, 'tis a woman who is waiting for you/' He 
added with an effort : " A woman who loves you." 

"A rare rascal ! " said the captain, " who thinks me obliged 
to go to all the women who love me ! or who say they do. 
And what if, by chance, she should resemble you, you face of 
a screech-owl ? Tell the woman who has sent you that I am 
about to marry, and that she may go to the devU ! " 

" Listen," exclaimed Quasimodo, thinking to overcome his 
hesitation with a word, " come, monseigneur ! 'tis the gypsy 
whom you know I " 

This word did, indeed, produce a great effect on Phoebus, 
but not of the kind which the deaf man expected. It will be 
remembered that our gallant officer had retired with Fleur-de- 
Lys several moments before Quasimodo had rescued the con- 
demned girl from the hands of Charmolue. Afterwards, in 
all his visits to the Gondelaurier mansion he had taken care 
not to mention that woman, the memory of whom was, after 
all, painful to him 5 and on her side, Fleur-de-Lys had not 
deemed it politic to tell him that the gypsy was alive. 
Hence Phoebus believed poor " Similar " to be dead, and that 
a month or two had elapsed since her death. Let us add that 
for the last few moments the captain had been reflecting on 
the profound darkness of the night, the supernatural ugliness, 
the sepulchral voice of the strange messenger ; that it was past 
midnight ; that the street was deserted, as on the evening when 
the surly monk had accosted him ; and that his horse snorted 
as it looked at Quasimodo. 

'* The gypsy ! " he exclaimed, almost frightened. " Look 
here, do you come from the other world ? " 

And he laid his hand on the hilt of his dagger. 

"Quick, quick," said the deaf man, endeavoring to drag the 
horse along ; " this way ! " 

Phoebus dealt him a vigorous kick in the breast. 

Quasimodo's eye flashed. He made a motion to fling himself 
on the captain. Then he drew himself up stiffly and said, — • 
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"Oh I how happy you are to have some one who loves 
you I " 

He emphasized the words "some one/' aud loosing the 
horse's bridle, — 

"Begone I" 

Phoebus spurred on in all haste, swearing. Quasimodo 
watched him disappear in the shades of the street. 

"Oh I" said the poor deaf man, in a very low voice ; "to 
refuse that!" 

He re-entered Notre-Dame, lighted his lamp and climbed to 
the tower again. The gypsy was still in the same place, as 
he had supposed. 

She flew to meet him as far off as she could see him. 

"Alone!" she cried, clasping her beautiful hands sorrow- 
fully. 

"I could not find him," said Quasimodo coldly. 

"You should have waited all night," she. said angrily. 

He saw her gesture of wrath, and understood the reproach. 

"I will lie in wait for him better another time," he said, 
dropping his head. 

" Begone ! " she said to him. 

He left her. She was displeased with him. He preferred 
to have her abuse him rather than to have afflicted her. He 
had kept all the pain to himself. 

From that day forth, the gypsy no longer saw him. He 
ceased to come to her cell. At the most she occasionally 
caught a glimpse at the summit of the towers, of the bell- 
ringer's face turned sadly to her. But as soon as she per- 
ceived him, he disappeared. 

We must admit that she was not much grieved by this vol- 
untary absence on the part of the poor hunchback. At the 
bottom of her heart she was grateful to him for it. More- 
over, Quasimodo did not deceive himself on this point. 

She no longer saw him, but she felt the presence of a good 
genius about her. Her provisions were replenished by an 
invisible hand during her slumbers. One morning she found 
a cage of birds on her window. There was a piece of sculp' 
ture above her window which frightened her* She had 
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shown this more than once in Quasimodo's presence. One 
morning, for all these things happened at night, she no longer 
saw it, it had been broken. The person who had climbed up 
to that carving must have risked his life. 

Sometimes, in the evening, she heard a voice, concealed 
beneath the wind screen of the bell tower, singing a sad, 
strange song, as though to lull her to sleep. The lines were 
unrhymed^ such as a deaf person can make. 

Ne regarde pas la figure, 

Jenne fllle, regarde le coeor. 
Le coeor d'un beau jeune homme est souvent difforme* 
II 7 a des coeurs oil V amour ne se conserve pas. 

Jeune fille, le sapin n'est pas beau, 
N'est pas beau comme le peuplier, 
Mais il garde son feuillage I'hiver, 

H^as! h quo! bon dire cela? 
Ce qui n'est pas beau a tort d'etre; 
La beauts n'aime que la beauts, 
Avril toume le dos & Janvier. 

La beauts est parf aite, 
La beauts pent tout, 
lift beauts est la seule chose qui n'existe p2ks a demL 

Le corbeau ne vole que le jour, 
Le hibou ne vole que la nuit, 
Le cygne vole la nuit et le jour.* 

One morning, on awaking, she saw on her window two 
vases filled with flowers. One was a very beautiful and very 
brilliant but cracked vase of glass. It had allowed the water 
with which it had been filled to escape, and the flowers which 

* Look not at the face, young girl, look at the heart. The heart of a 
handsome young man is often deformed. There are hearts in which love 
does not keep. Young girl, the pine is not beautiful; it is not beautiful 
like the poplar, but it keeps its foliage in winter. Alas I What is tlie 
use of saying that ? That which is not beautiful has no right to exist; 
beauty loves only beauty; April turns her back on January. Beauty is 
perfect, beauty can do all things, beauty is the only thing which does not 
exist by halves. The raven flies only by day, the owl flies only by night, 
the swan flies by day and by night. 
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it contained were withered. The other w^s an earthenware 
pot, coarse and common, but which had preserved all its 
water, and its flowers remained fresh and crimson. 

I know not whether it was done intentionally, but La 
Esmeralda took the faded nosegay and wore it all day long 
upon her breast. 

That day she did not hear the voice singing in the tower. 

She troubled herself very little about it. She passed her 
days in caressing Djali, in watching the door of the Gonde- 
laurier house, in talking to herself about Phoebus, and in 
crumbling up her bread for the swaUows. 

She had entirely ceased to see or hear Quasimodo. The 
poor bellringer seemed to have disappeared from the church. 
One night, nevertheless, when she was not asleep, but was 
thinking of her handsome captain, she heard something 
breathing near her cell. She rose in alarm, and saw by the 
light of the moon, a shapeless mass lying across her door on 
the outside. It was Quasimodo asleep there upon the stones. 



CHAPTER V. 

THB KEY TO THE BED DOOR. 

Ik the meantime, public rumor had informed the arch« 
deacon of the miraculous manner in which the gypsy had been 
saved. When he learned it, he knew not what his sensations 
were. He had reconciled himself to la Esmeralda's death. 
In that matter he was tranquil ; he had reached the bottom of 
personal suffering. The human heart (Dom Claude had medi- 
tated upon these matters) can contain only a certain quantity 
of despair. When the sponge is saturated, the sea may pass 
over it without causing a single drop more to enter it. 

Now, with la Esmeralda dead, the sponge was soaked, all 
was at an end on this earth for Dom Claude. But to feel 
that she was alive, and Phoebus also, meant that tortures, 
shocks, alternatives, life, were beginning again. And Claude 
was weary of all this. 

When he heard this news, he shut himself in his cell in the 
cloister. He appeared neither at the meetings of the chapter 
nor at the services. He closed his door against all, even 
against the bishop. He remained thus immured for several 
weeks. He was believed to be ill. And so he was, in fact. 

What did he do while thus shut up ? With what thoughts 
was the unfortunate man contending? Was he giving final 
battle to his formidable passion ? Was he concocting a final 
plan of death for her and of perdition for himself ? 

His Jehan^ his cherished brother, his spoiled child^ came 
once to his door, knocked, swore, entreated^ gave his name 
half a score of times. Claude did not open. 

160 
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He passed whole days with his face close to the panes of 
his window. From that window, situated in the cloister, he 
could see la Esmeralda's chamber. He often saw herself 
with her goat, sometimes with Quasimodo. He remarked the 
little attentions of the ugly deaf man, his obedience, his deli- 
cate and submissive ways with the gypsy. He recalled, for 
he had a good memory, and memory is the tormentor of the 
jealous, he recalled the singular look of the bellringer, bent 
on the dancer upon a certain evening. He asked himself 
what motive could have impelled Quasimodo to save her. 
He was the witness of a thousand little scenes between the 
gypsy and the deaf man, the pantomime of which, viewed 
from afar and commented on by his passion, appeared very 
tender to him. He distrusted the capriciousness of women. 
Then he felt a jealousy which he could never have believed 
possible awakening within him, a jealousy which made him 
redden with shame and indignation : " One might condone the 
captain, but this one ! " This thought upset him. 

His nights were frightful. As soon as he learned that the 
gypsy was alive, the cold ideas of spectre and tomb which 
had persecuted him for a whole day vanished, and the flesh 
returned to goad him. He turned and twisted on his couch 
at the thought that the dark-skinned maiden was so near 
him. 

Every night his delirious imagination represented la Esmer- 
alda to him in all the attitudes which had caused his blood to 
boil most. He beheld her outstretched upon the poniarded 
captain, her eyes closed, her beautiful bare throat covered 
with Phoebus's blood, at that moment of bliss when the arch- 
deacon had imprinted on her pale lips that kiss whose bum the 
unhappy girl, though half dead, had felt. He beheld her 
again, stripped by the savage hands of the torturers, allowing 
them to bare and to enclose in the boot with its iron screw, her 
tiny foot, her delicate rounded leg, her white and supple knee. 
Again he beheld that ivory knee which alone remained out- 
side of Torterue's horrible apparatus. Lastly, he pictured the 
young girl in her shift, with the rope about her neck, shoul- 
ders bare, feet bare, almost nude, as he had seen her on that 
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last day. These images of voluptuousness made him clench 
his fists^ and a shiver run along his spine. 

One night, among others, they heated so cruelly his virgin 
and priestly blood, that he bit his pillow, leaped from his 
bed, flung on a surplice over his shirt, and left his cell, lamp 
in hand, half naked, wild, his eyes aflame. 

He knew where to find the key to the red door, which con- 
nected the cloister with the church, and he always had about 
him, as the reader knows, the key of the staircase leading to 
the towers* 



CHAPTER YL 

CONTINUATION OF THE KEY TO THB BED DOOB. 

That niglit, la Esmeralda had fallen asleep in her cell, fall 
of oblivion, of hope, and of sweet thoughts. She had already 
been asleep for some time, dreaming as always, of Phoebus, 
when it seemed to her that she heard a noise near her. She 
slept lightly and uneasily, the sleep of a bird 5 a mere nothing 
waked her. She opened her eyes. The night was yery dark. 
Nevertheless, she saw a fig^e gazing at her through the win- 
dow ; a lamp lighted up this apparition. The moment that 
the figure saw that la Esmeralda had perceived it, it blew out 
the lamp. But the young girl had had time to catch a glimpse 
of it ; her eyes closed again with terror. 

" Oh I " she said in a faint voice, "the priest I '* 

All her past unhappiness came back to her like a flash of 
lightning. She fell back on her bed, chilled. 

A moment later she felt a touch along her body which made 
her shudder so that she straightened herself up in a sitting 
posture, wide awake and furious. 

The priest had just slipped in beside her. He encircled 
her with both arms. 

She tried to scream and could not. 

" Begone, monster I begone assassin ! " she said, in a voice 
which was low and trembling with wrath and terror. 

" Mercy I mercy ! " murmured the priest, pressing his lips 
to her shoulder. 

m 
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She seized Ms bald head by its remnant of hair and tried to 
thrust aside his kisses as though they had been bites. 

"Mercy!" repeated the unfortunate man. "If you but 
knew what my lore for you is ! 'Tis fire, melted lead, a thou- 
sand daggers in my heart." 

She stopped his two arms with superhuman force. 

" Let me go," she said, " or I will spit in your face ! " 

He released her. "Vilify me, strike me, be malicious I Do 
what vou will ! But have mercy I love me ! " 

Then she struck him with the fury of a child. She made 
her beautiful hands stiff to bruise his face. " Begone, demon ! " 

"Love me ! love me ! pity I " cried the poor priest return- 
ing her blows with caresses. 

All at once she felt him stronger than herself. 

"There must be an end to this I" he said, gnashing his 
teeth. 

She was conquered, palpitating in his arms, and in his 
power. She felt a wanton hand straying over her. She made 
a last effort, and began to cry : " Help I Help I A vampire ! 
a vampire ! " 

Nothing came. Djali alone was awake and bleating with 
anguish. 

" Hush ! " said the panting priest. 

All at once, as she struggled and crawled on the floor, the 
gypsy's hand came in contact with something cold and metal- 
lic — it was Quasimodo's whistle. She seized it with a convul- 
sive hope, raised it to her lips and blew with all the strength 
that she had left. The whistle gave a clear, piercing sound. 

" What is that ? " said the priest. 

Almost at the same instant he felt himself raised by a 
vigorous arm. The cell was dark ; he could not distinguish 
clearly who it was that held him thus; but he heard teeth 
ehattering with rage, and there was just sufficient light scat- 
tered among the gloom to allow him to see above his head the 
blade of a large knife. 

The priest fancied that he perceived the form of Quasimodo. 
He assumed that it could be no one but he. He remembered 
to have stumbled, as he entered^ over a bundle which was 
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stretched across the door on the outside. But, a3 the new« 
comer did not utter a word, he knew not what to think. He 
flung himself on the arm which held the knife, crying : " Quasi- 
modo ! " He forgot, at that moment of distress, that Quasi- 
modo was deaf. 

In a twinkling, the priest was overthrown and a leaden 
knee rested on his breast. 

From the angular imprint of that knee he recognized Quasi- 
modo; but what was to be done? how could he make the 
other recognize him? the darkness rendered the deaf man 
blind. 

He was lost. The young girl, pitiless as an enraged tigress, 
did not intervene to save him. The knife was approaching 
his head; the moment was critical. All at once, his adver- 
sary seemed stricken with hesitation. 

"No blood on her ! " he said in a dull voice. 

It was, in fact, Quasimodo's voice. 

Then the priest felt a large hand dragging him feet first out 
of the cell; it was there that he was to die. Fortunately for 
him, the moon had risen a few moments before. 

When they had passed through the door of the cell, its pale 
rays fell upon the priest's countenance. Quasimodo looked 
him full in the face, a trembling seized him, and he released 
the priest and shrank back. 

The gypsy, who had advanced to the threshold of her cell, 
beheld with surprise their roles abruptly changed. It was 
now the priest who menaced, Quasimodo who was the sup- 
pliant. 

The priest, who was overwhelming the deaf man with ges- 
tures of wrath and reproach, made the latter a violent sign to 
retire. 

The deaf man dropped his head, then he came and knelt at 
the gypsy's door, — "Monseigneur," he said, in a grave and 
resigned voice, "you shall do all that you please afterwards, 
but kill me first." 

So saying, he presented his knife to the priest. The priest, 
beside himself was about to seize it. But the young girl was 
quicker than he; she wrenched the knife from Quasimodo's 
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hands and burst into a frantic laugh, — "Approach/' she said 
to the priest. 

She held the blade high. The priest remained undecided. 
She would certainly have struck him. 

Then she added with a pitiless expression, well aware that 
she was about to pierce the priest's heart with thousands of 
red-hot irons, — 

"Ah ! I know that Phoebus is not dead ! 

The priest overturned Quasimodo on the floor with a kick, 
and, quivering with rage, darted back under the vault of the 
staircase. 

When he was gone, Quasimodo picked up the whistle which 
had just saved the gypsy. 

"It was getting rusty," he said, as he handed it back to her ; 
then he left her alone. 

The young girl, deeply agitated by this violent scene, fell 
back exhausted on her bed, and began to sob and weep. Her 
horizon was becoming gloomy once more. 

The priest had groped his way back to his cell. 

It was settled. Dom Claude was jealous of Quasimodo ! 

He repeated with a thoughtful air his fatal words: "No 
one shall have her." 



BOOK TENTH, 



CHAPTER I. 

6BIKGOIBB HAS MANY GOOD IDEAS IN SUCCESSION. — RUE 
DES BEBNABDINS. 

As soon as Pierre Gringoire had seen how this whole affair 
was taming, and that there would decidedly be the rope, 
hanging, and other disagreeable things for the principal per- 
sonages in this comedy, he had not cared to identify himself 
with the matter farther. The outcasts with whom he had 
remained, reflecting that, after all, it was the best company in 
Paris, — the outcasts had continued to interest themselves in 
behalf of the gypsy. He had thought it very simple on the 
part of people who had, like herself, nothing else in prospect 
but Charmolue and Torterue, and who, unlike himself, did not 
gallop through the regions of imagination between the wings 
of Pegasus. From their remarks, he had learned that his wife 
of the broken crock had taken refuge in Notre-Dame, and he 
was very glad of it. But he felt no temptation to go and see 
her there. He meditated occasionally on the little goat, and 
that was all. Moreover, he was busy executing feats of strength 
during the day for his living, and at night he was engaged 
in composing a memorial against the Bishop of Paris, for he 
remembered having been drenched by the wheels of his mills, 
and he cherished a grudge against him for it. He also occu- 
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pied himself with annotating the fine work of Baudry-le 
Rouge, Bishop of Noyon and Toumay, De Cupa Petrarum^ 
which had given him a violent passion for architecture, an 
inclination which had replaced in his heait his passion for 
hermeticism, of which it was, moreover, only a natural corol- 
lary, since there is an intimate relation between hermeticism 
and masonry. Gringoire had passed from the love of an idea 
to the love of the form of that idea. 

One day he had halted near Saint Germain-PAuxerrois, at 
the comer of a mansion called " For-rEv§que '' (the Bishop's 
Tribunal), which stood opposite another called " For-le-Roi " 
(the King's Tribunal). At this For-rEv^que, there was a 
charming chapel of the fourteenth century, whose apse was on 
the street. Gringoire was devoutly examining its exterior 
sculptures. He was in one of those moments of egotistical, 
exclusive, supreme, enjoyment when the artist beholds noth- 
ing in the world but art, and the world in art. All at once he 
feels a hand laid gravely on his shoulder. He turns round. 
It was his old friend, his former master, monsieur the arch- 
deacon. 

He was stupefied. It was a long time since he had seea the 
archdeacon, and Dom Claude was one of those solemn and im- 
passioned men, a meeting with whom always upsets the equi- 
librium of a sceptical philosopher. 

The archdeacon maintained silence for several minutes, dur- 
ing which Gringoire had time to observe him. He found Dom 
Claude greatly changed ; pale as a winter's morning, with hollow 
eyes, and hair almost white. The priest broke the silence at 
length, by saying, in a tranquil but glacial tone, — 

"How do you do, Master Pierre ? " 

"My health?" replied Gringoire. "Eh! eh! one can say 
both one thing and another on that score. Still, it is good, on 
the whole. I take not too much of anything. You know, 
master, that the secret of keeping well, according to Hippo- 
crates ; id est : cibi, potus, somnij venuSy omnia moderata sintJ'' 

" So you have no care. Master Pierre ? " resumed the arch- 
deacon, gazing intently at Gringoire. 

"None, i' faith!" 
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" And what are you doing now ? " 

" You see, master. I am examining the chiselling of these 
stones, and the manner in which yonder bas-relief is thrown 
out." 

The priest began to smile with that bitter smile which raises 
only one comer of the mouth. 

"And that amuses you ? " 

"'Tis paradise!" exclaimed Gringoire. And leaning oyer 
the sculptures with the fascinated air of a demonstrator of 
living phenomena : " Do you not think, for instance, that yon 
metamorphosis in bas-relief is executed with much adroitness, 
delicacy and patience ? Observe that slender column. Around 
what capital have you seen foliage more tender and better 
caressed by the chisel. Here are three raised bosses of Jean 
Maillevin. They are not the finest works of this great master. 
Nevertheless, the naivete, the sweetness of the faces, the gay- 
ety of the attitudes and draperies, and that inexplicable charm 
which is mingled with all the defects, render the little figures 
very diverting and delicate, perchance, even too much so. You 
think that it is not diverting ? " 

"Yes, certainly !" said the priest. 

" And if you were to see the interior of the chapel ! " re- 
sumed the poet, with his garrulous enthusiasm. "Carvings 
everywhere. 'Tis as thickly clustered as the head of a cab* 
bage ! The apse is of a very devout, and so peculiar a fashion 
that I have never beheld anything like it elsewhere 1 " 

Bom Claude interrupted him, — 

"You are happy, then ?' ' 

Gringoire replied warmly, — 

" On my honor, yes I First I loved women, then animala 
Now I love stones. They are quite as amusing as women and 
animals, and less treacherous." 

The priest laid his hand on his brow It was his habitual 
gesture. 

"Really?" 

" Stay ! " said Gringoire, " one has one's pleasures I " He 
took the arm of the J)riest, who let him have his way, and 
made him enter the staircase turret of For-rEvgque. " Here 
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is a staircase ! eveiy time that I see it I am happy. It is of 
the simplest and rarest manner of steps in Paris. All the 
steps are bevelled underneath. Its beauty and simplicity con- 
sist in the interspacing of both, being a foot or more wide, 
which are interlaced, interlocked, fitted together, enchained 
enchased, interlined one upon another, and bite into eacli 
other in a manner that is truly firm and graceful'^ 

" And you desire nothing ? " 

«No.'' 

" And you regret nothing ? '* 

"Neither regret nor desire. I have arranged my mode of 
Kfe." 

"What men arrange," said Claude, "things disarrange." 

"I am a Pyrrhonian philosopher," replied Gringoire, "and I 
hold all things in equilibrium." 

" And how do you earn your living ? " 

" I still make epics and tragedies now and then ; but that 
which brings me in most is the industry with which you are 
acquainted, master ; carrying pyramids of chairs in my teeth.*' 

" The trade is but a rough one for a philosopher." 

"'Tis still equilibrium," said Gringoire. "When one has 
an idea, one encounters it in everything." 

"I know that," replied the archdeacon. 

After a silence, the priest resumed, — 

"You are, nevertheless, tolerably poor?** 

" Poor, yes ; unhappy, no." 

At that moment, a trampling of horses was heard^ and our 
two interlocutors beheld defiling at the end of the street, a 
company of the king's unattached archers, their lances borne 
high, an officer at their head. The cavalcade was brilliant, 
and its march resounded on the pavement. 

" How you gaze at that officer ! " said Gringoire, to the 
archdeacon. 

" Because I think I recognize him." 

"What do you call him ? " 

"I think," said Claude, "that his name is PhoBbus de 
Chftteaupers." 

"Phoebus! A curious name! There is also a Phoebus, 
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Comte de Foix. I remember having known a wench who 
swore only by the name of Phoebus." 

" Come away from here/' said the priest. " I have some- 
thing to say to you." 

From the moment of that troop's passing, some agitation 
had pierced through the archdeacon's glacial envelope. He 
walked on. Gringoire followed him, being accustomed to 
obey him, like all who had once approached that man so full 
of ascendency. They reached in silence the Eue des Bernard- 
ins, which was nearly deserted. Here Dom Claude paused. 

" What have you to say to me, master ? " Gringoire asked 
him. 

" Do you not think that the dress of those cavaliers whom 
we have just seen is far handsomer than yours and mine ? " 
Gringoire tossed his head. 

" P faith I I love better my red and yellow jerkin, than 
those scales of iron and steel. A fine pleasure to produce, 
when you walk, the same noise as the Quay of Old Iron, in an 
earthquake ! " 

" So, Gringoire, you have never cherished envy for those 
handsome fellows in their military doublets ? " 

" Envy for what, monsieur the archdeacon ? their strength, 
their armor, their discipline ? Better philosophy and inde- 
pendence in rags. I prefer to be the head of a fly rather than 
the tail of a lion." 

" That is singular," said the priest dreamily. "Yet a hand- 
some uniform is a beautiful thing." 

Gringoire, perceiving that he was in a pensive mood, quitted 
him to go and admire the porch of a neighboring house. He 
came back clapping his hands. 

" If you were less engrossed with the fine clothes of men of 
war, monsieur the archdeacon, I would entreat you to come 
and see this door. I have always said that the house of the 
Sieur Aubry had the most superb entrance in the world." 

" Pierre Gringoire," said the archdeacon, " What have you 
done with that little gypsy dancer ? " 

" La Esmeralda ? You change the conversation very ab- 
ruptly." 
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" Was she not your wife ? " 

" Yes, by virtue of a broken crock We were to have f onr 
years of it. By the way/' added Gringoire, looking at the 
urchdeacon in a half bantering way, " are you still thinking of 
her?" 

" And you think of her no longer ? " 

" Very little. I have so many things. Good heavens^ how 
pretty that little goat was ! '^ 

" Had she not saved your life ? " 

"'Tistrue, paxdieu!" 

" Well, what has become of her ? What have yon done 
with her?" 

"I cannot tell you. I believe that they have hanged her." 

"You believe so?" 

" I am not sure. When I saw that they wanted to hang 
people, I retired from the game." 

« That is all you know of it ? " 

"Wait a bit. I was told that she had taken refuge in 
Notre-Dame, and that she was safe there, and I am delighted 
to hear it, and I have not been able to discover whether the 
goat was saved with her, and that is all I know." 

" I will tell you more," cried Dom Claude ; and his voice, 
hitherto low, slow, and almost indistinct, turned to thunder. 
" She has in fact, taken refuge in Notre-Dame. But in three 
days justice will reclaim her, and she will be hanged on the 
Gr^ve. There is a decree of parliament." 

"That's annoying," said Gringoire. 

The priest, in an instant, became cold and calm again. 

"And who the devil," resumed the poet, "has amused him« 
self with soliciting a decree of reintegration ? Why couldn't 
they leave parliament in peace ? What harm does it do if a 
poor girl takes shelter under the flying buttresses of Notre- 
Dame, beside the swallows' nests ? " 

" There are satans in this world," remarked the archdeacon. 

" 'Tis devilish badly done," observed Gringoire. 

The archdeacon resumed after a silence, — 

" So, she saved your life ? " 

<< Among my good friends the outcasts. A little more or a 
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little less and I should have been hanged. They would have 
been sorry for it to-day." 

" Would not you like to do something for her ? " 

"I ask nothing better, Dom Claude; but what if I entangle 
myself in some villanous affair? " 

"What matters it?" 

"Bah! what matters it? You are good, master, that you 
are ! I have two great works already begun." 

The priest smote his brow. In spite of the calm which he 
affected, a violent gesture betrayed his internal convulsions 
from time to time. 

" How is she to be saved ? " 

Gringoire said to him; "Master, I will reply to you; II 
paddt, which means in Turkish, ' God is our hope.' " 

"How is she to be saved? " repeated Claude dreamily. 

Gringoire smote his brow in his turn. 

" Listen, master. I have imagination ; I will devise exped- 
ients for you. What if one were to ask her pardon from the 
king?" 

« Of Louis XI. ! A pardon ! " 

"Why not?" 

" To take the tiger's bone from him ! '' 

Gringoire began to seek fresh expedients. 

"Well, stay I Shall I address to the midwives a request 
accompanied by the declaration that the girl is with child ! " 

This made the priest's hollow eye flash. 

" With child ! knave ! do you know anything of this ? " 

Gringoire was alarmed by his air. He hastened to say, 
** Oh, no, not 1 1 Our marriage was a real forismaritagium. I 
stayed outside. But one might obtain a respite, all the same." 

" Madness ! Infamy ! Hold your tongue ! " 

" You do wrong to get angry," muttered Gringoire. " One 
obtains a respite ; that does no harm to any one, and allows 
the midwives, who are poor women, to earn forty deniers 
parisis." 

The priest was not listening to him ! 

"But she must leave that place, nevertheless!" he mur- 
mured^ "the decree is to be executed within three days. 
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Moreover, there will be no decree ; that Quasimodo I Women 
have very depraved tastes ! " He raised his voice : " Master 
Pierre, I have reflected well ; there is but one means of safety 
for her." 

" What ? I see none myself." 

"Listen, Master Pierre, remember that you owe your life 
to her. I will tell you my idea frankly. The church is 
watched night and day ; only those are allowed to come out, 
who have been seen to enter. Hence you can enter. You 
will come. I will lead you to her. You will change clothes 
with her. She will taite your doublet; you will take her 
petticoat." 

"So far, it goes well," remarked the philosopher, "and 
then?" 

" And then ? she will go forth in your garments ; you will 
remain with hers. You will be hanged, perhaps, but she will 
be saved." 

Gringoire scratched his ear, with a very serious air. 
" Stay I " said he, " that is an idea which would never have 
occurred to me unaided.'' 

At Dom Claude's proposition, the open and benign face of 
the poet had abruptly clouded over, like a smiling Italian 
landscape, when an unlucky squall comes up and dashes a 
cloud across the sun. 

" Well ! Gringoire, what say you to the means ? " 

" I say, master, that I shall not be hanged, perchance, but 
that I shall be hanged indubitably. 

" That concerns us not." 

" The deuce ! " said Gringoire. 

" She has saved your life. 'Tis a debt that you are dis- 
charging." 

"There are a great many others which I do not discharge." 

" Master Pierre, it is absolutely necessary." 

The archdeacon spoke imperiously." 

"Listen, Dom Claude," replied the poet in utter conster- 
nation. You cling to that idea, and you are wrong. I do 
not see why I should get myself hanged in some one else's 
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"What have you, then, which attaches you so strongly to 
life?" 

" Oh ! a thousand reasons ! " 

"What reasons, if you please ? " 

"What? The air, the sky, the morning, the e^^ning, the 
moonlight, my good friends the thieves, our jeers with the 
old hags of go-betweens, the fine architecture of Paris to 
study, three great books to make, one of them being against 
the bishops and his mills ; and how can I tell all ? Anaxa- 
goras said that he was in the world to admire the sun. And 
then, from morning till night, I have the happiness of passing 
all my days with a man of genius, who is myself, which is 
very agreeable." 

"A head fit for a mule bell!" muttered the archdeacon. 
*'0h! tell me who preserved for you that life which you 
render so charming to yourself? To whom do you owe it 
that you breathe that air, behold that sky, and can still 
amuse your lark's mind with your whimsical nonsense and 
madness ? Where would you be, had it not been for her ? 
Do you then desire that she through whom you are alive, 
should die ? that she should die, that beautiful, sweet, adora- 
ble creature, who is necessary to the light of the world and 
more divine than God, while you, half wise, and half fool, 
a vain sketch of something, a sort of vegetable, which thinks 
that it walks, and thinks that it thinks, you will continue to 
live with the life which you have stolen from her, as useless 
as a candle in broad daylight? Come, have a little pity, 
Gringoire ; be generous in your turn ; it was she who set the 
example." 

The priest was vehement. Gringoire listened to him at first 
with an undecided air, then he became touched, and wound up 
with a grimace which made his pallid face resemble that of a 
new-born infant with an attack of the colic. 

''^ You are pathetic I " said he, wiping away a tear. " Well I 
I will think about it. That's a queer idea of yours. — After 
all," he continued after a pause, "who knows? perhaps they 
will not hang me. He who becomes betrothed does not always 
marry. When they find me in that little lodging so grotesquely 
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muffled in petticoat and coif, perchance they will burst with 
-aughter. And then, if they do hang me, — well! the halter 
is as good a death as any. 'Tis a death worthy of a sage who 
has wavered all his life ; a death which is neither flesh nor 
fish, like the mind of a veritable sceptic; a death all 
stamped with Pyrrhonism and hesitation, which holds the 
middle station betwixt heaven and earth, which leaves you 
in suspense. 'Tis a philosopher's death, and I was destined 
thereto, perchance. It is magnificent to die as one has 
lived." 

The priest interrupted him : " Is it agreed." 

"What is death, after all ? " pursued Gringoire with exaltar 
tioD. "A disagreeable moment, a toll-gate, the passage of 
little to nothingness. Some one having asked Cercidas, the 
Megalopolitan, if he were willing to die: 'Why not?' he 
replied; 'for after my death I shall see those great men, 
Pythagoras among the philosophers, Hecatseus among histo- 
rians. Homer among poets, Olympus among musicians.' " 

The archdeacon gave him his hand : " It is settled, then ? 
You will come to-morrow ? " 

This gesture recalled Gringoire to reality. 

"Ah ! i' faith no I " he said in the tone of a man just waking 
up. " Be hanged ! 'tis too absurd. I will not." 

"Farewell, then!" and the archdeacon added between his 
teeth : " I'll find you again ! " 

"I do not want that devil of a man to find me," thought 
Gringoire ; and he ran after Dom Claude. " Stay, monsieur 
the archdeacon, no ill-feeling between old friends ! You take 
an interest in that girl, my wife, I mean, and 'tis well. You 
have devised a scheme to get her out of Notre-Dame, but your 
way is extremely disagreeable to me, Gringoire. If I had 
only another one myself! I beg to say that a luminous 
inspiration has just occurred to me. If I possessed an expe- 
dient for extricating her from a dilemma, without compromis- 
ing my own neck to the extent of a single running knot, what 
would you say to it ? Will not that suffice you ? Is it abso- 
lutely necessary that I should be hanged, in order that you 
may be content ? " 
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The priest tore out the buttons of his cassock with impa- 
ience : " Stream of words I What is your plan ? " 

"Yes," resumed Gringoire, talking to himself and touching 
his nose with his forefinger in sign of meditation, — " that's 
it ! — The thieves are brave fellows ! — The tribe of Egypt 
love her! — They will rise at the first word I — Nothing 
easier! — A sudden stroke. — Under cover of the disorder, 
they will easily carry her off ! — Beginning to-morrow evening. 
They will ask nothing better. 

" The plan ! speak," cried the archdeacon shaking him. 

Gringoire turned majestically towards him : " Leave me ! 
Ton see that I am composing." He meditated for a few 
moments more, then began to clap his hands over his thought, 
crying : "Adinirable ! success is sure ! " 

" The plan ! " repeated Claude in wrath. 

Gringoire was radiant. 

"Come, that I may tell you that very softly. 'Tis a truly 
gallant counter-plot, which will extricate us all from the mat- 
ter. Pardieu, it must be admitted that I am no fool." 

He broke off. 

" Oh, by the way ! is the little goat with the wench ? ^ 

" Yes. The devil take you ! " 

"They would have hanged it also, would they not ?" 

" What is that to me ? " 

" Yes, they would have hanged it. They hanged a sow last 
month. The headsman loveth that ; he eats the beast after- 
wards. Take my pretty Djali ! Poor little lamb ! " 

"Malediction!" exclaimed Dom Claude. "You are the 
executioner. What means of safety have you found, knave ? 
Must your idea be extracted with the forceps ? " 

" Very fine, master, this is it." 

Gringoire bent his head to the archdeacon's head and spoke 
to him in a very low voice, casting an uneasy glance the while 
from one end to the other of the street, though no one was 
passing. When he had finished, Dom Claude took his hand 
and said coldly : " 'Tis well. Farewell until to-morrow." 

"Until to-morrow," repeated Gringoire. And, while the 
archdeacon was disappearing in one direction, he set off in 
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the other, saying to himself in a low voice: '^Here's a 
grand affair, Monsieur Pierre Gringoire. Never mind! 'Tis 
not written that because one is of small account one should 
take fright at a great enterprise. Bitou carried a great bull 
on his shoulders ; the water-wagtails, the warblers, and the 
buntings traverse the ocean." 



CHAPTER n. 

TUBN VAGABOND. 

On re-entering the cloister, the archdeacon found at the door 
of his cell his brother Jehan du Moulin, who was waiting for 
him, and who had beguiled the tedium of waiting by drawing 
on the wall with a bit of charcoal, a profile of his elder 
brother, enriched with a monstrous nose. 

Dom Claude hardly looked at his brother; his thoughts 
were elsewhere. That merry scamp's face whose beaming had 
so often restored serenity to the priest's sombre physiognomy, 
was now powerless to melt the gloom which grew more dense 
every day over that corrupted, mephitic, and stagnant soul. 

"Brother," said Jehan timidly, " I am come to see you." 

The archdeacon did not even raise his eyes. 

"What then?" 

"Brother," resumed the hypocrite, "you are so good to me, 
and you give me such wise counsels that I always return to 
you." 

"What next?" 

" Alas ! brother, you were j)erf ectly right when you said to 
me, — ^' Jehan I Jehan ! cessat doctorum doctrinal discijpulorum 
disdplina. Jehan, be wise, Jehan, be learned, Jehan, pass 
not the night outside of the college without lawful occasion 
and due leave of the master. Cudgel not the Picards : noli, 
Joannes, verherare Picardos. Rot not like an unlettered ass, 
quasi acinus illitteratus, on the straw seats of the school. 
Jehan, allow yourself to be punished at the discretion of the 
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master. Jehan go every evening to chapel, and sing there a& 
anthem with verse and orison to Madame the glorious Virgin 
Mary. — Alas ! what excellent advice was that ! " 

"And then?" 

"Brother, you behold a culprit, a criminal, a wretch, a liber- 
tine, a man of enormities ! My dear brother, Jehan hath made 
of your counsels straw and dung to trample under foot. I 
have been well chastised for it, and God is extraordinarily just. 
As long as I had money, I feasted, I lead a mad and joyous 
life. Oh ! how ugly and crabbed behind is debauch which is 
so charming in front ! Now I have no longer a blank ; I have 
sold my napery, my shirt and my towels ; no more merry life ! 
The beautiful candle is extinguished and I have henceforth, 
only a wretched tallow dip which smokes in my nose. The 
wenches jeer at me. I drink water. I am overwhelmed with 
remorse and with creditors. 

" The rest ? " said the archdeacon. 

" Alas ! my very dear brother, I should like to settle down 
to a better life. I come to you full of contrition, I am peni- 
tent. I make my confession. I beat my breast violently. 
Ton are quite right in wishing that I should some day become 
a licentiate and sub-monitor in the college of Torchi. At the 
present moment I feel a magnificent vocation for that profes- 
sion. But I have no more ink and I must buy some ; I have 
no more paper, I have no more books, and I must buy some. 
For this purpose, I am greatly in need of a little money, and 
I come to you, brother, with my heart full of contrition." 

"IsthataU?" 

" Yes," said the scholar. " A little money.** 

" I have none." 

Then the scholar said, with an air which was both grave and 
resolute : " Well, brother, I am sorry to be obliged to tell you 
that very fine offers and propositions are being made to me in 
another quarter. You will not give me any money ? No. In 
that case I shall become a professional vagabond." 

As he uttered these monstrous words, he assumed the mien 
of Ajax, expecting to see the lightnings descend upon his 
head. 
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The archdeacon said coldly to him, — 

** Become a vagabond." 

Jehan made him a deep bow, and descended the cloister 
stairs, whistling. 

At the moment when he was passing through the courtyard 
of the cloister, beneath his brother's window, he heard that 
window open, raised his eyes and beheld the archdeacon's 
severe head emerge. 

"Go to the devil!" said Dom Claude; "here is the last 
money which you will get from me ? " 

At the same time, the priest flung Jehan a purse, which 
gave the scholar a big bump on the forehead, and with which 
Jehan retreated, both vexed and content, like a dog who had 
been stoned with marrow bones. 



CHAPTER m. 

LOira LIYE MIBTH. 

The reader has probably not forgotten that a part of the 
Cour de Miracles was enclosed by the ancient wall which sur- 
rounded the city, a goodly number of whose towers had begim, 
even at that epoch, to fall to ruin. One of these towers had 
been converted into a pleasure resort by the vagabonds. There 
was a dram-shop in the underground story, and the rest in the 
upj)er stories. This was the most lively, and consequently 
the most hideous, point of the whole outcast den. It was a 
sort of monstrous hive, which buzzed there night and day. 
At night, when the remainder of the beggar horde slept, when 
there was no longer a window lighted in the dingy fa9ades of 
the Place, when not a cry was any longer to be heard proceed- 
ing from those innumerable families, those ant-hills of thieves, 
of wenches, and stolen or bastard children, the merry tower 
was still recognizable by the noise which it made, by the scarlet 
light which, flashing simultaneously from the air-holes, the 
windows, the fissures in the cracked walls, escaped, so to 
speak, from its every pore. 

The cellar then, was the dram-shop. The descent to it was 
through a low door and by a staircase as steep as a classic 
Alexandrine. Over the door, by way of a sign there hung a 
marvellous daub, representing new sous and dead chickens, * 
with this pun below : Aiix sonneurs pour les tripassis, — The 
wringers for the dead. 

* Sols neufs: poulets tu^s. 
I 
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One evening when the curfew was dounding from all the 
belfries in Paris, the sergeants of the watch might have ob- 
served, had it been granted to them to enter the formidable 
Court of Miracles, that more tumult than usual was in prog- 
ress in the vagabonds' tavern, that more drinking was being 
done, and louder swearing. Outside in the Place, there were 
many groups conversing in low tones, as when some great 
plan is being framed, and here and there a knave crouching 
down engaged in sharpening a villanous iron blade on a 
pavingHstone. 

Meanwliile, in the tavern itself, wine and gaming offered 
such a powerful diversion to the ideas which occupied the 
vagabonds' lair that evening, that it would have been difficult 
to divine from the remarks of the drinkers, what was the mat- 
ter in hand. They merely wore a gayer air than was their 
wont, and some weapon could be seen glittering between the 
legs of each of them, — a sickle, an axe, a big two-edged sword 
or the hook of an old hackbut. 

The yoom, circular in form, was very spacious; but the 
tables were so thickly set and the drinkers so numerous, that 
all that the tavern contained, men, women, benches, beer-jugs, 
all that were drinking, all that were sleeping, all that were 
playing, the well, the lame, seemed piled up pell-mell, with as 
much order and harmony as a heap of oyster shells. There 
were a few tallow dips lighted on the tables; but the real 
luminary of this tavern, that which played the part in this 
dram-shop of the chandelier of an opera house, was the fire. 
This cellar was so damp that the fire was never allowed to go 
out, even in midsummer ; an immense chimney with a sculpt- 
ured mantel, all bristling with heavy iron andirons and cooking 
utensils, with one of those huge fires of mixed wood and peat 
which at night, in village streets make the reflection of forge 
windows stand out so red on the opposite walls. A big dog 
gravely seated in the ashes was turning a spit loaded with 
meat before the coals. 

Great as was the confusion, after the first glance one could 
distinguish in that multitude, three principal groups which 
thronged around three personages already known to the reader. 
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One of these personages, fantastically accoutred in many an 
oriental rag, was Mathias Hungadi Spicali, Duke of Egypt 
and Bohemia. The knave was seated on a table with his 
legs crossed, and in a loud voice was bestowing his knowledge 
of magic, both black and white, on many a gaping face which 
surrounded him. Another rabble pressed close around our old 
friend, the valiant King of Thunes, armed to the teeth. 
Clopin Trouillefou, with a very serious air and in a low voice, 
was regulating the distribution of an enormous cask of arms, 
which stood wide open in front of him and from whence 
poured out in profusion, axes, swords, bassinets, coats of mail, 
broadswords, lance-heads, arrows, and viretons, * like apples 
and grapes from a horn of plenty. Every one took something 
from the cask, one a morion, another a long, straight sword, 
another a dagger with a cross-shaped hilt. The very children 
were arming themselves, and there were even cripples in 
bowls who, in armor and cuirass, made their way between the 
legs of the drinkers like great beetles. 

Finally, a third audience, the most noisy, the most jovial, 
and the most numerous, encumbered benches and tables, in the 
midst of which harangued and swore a flute-like voice, which 
escaped from beneath a heavy armor, complete from casque to 
spurs. The individual who had thus screwed a whole outfit 
upon his body, was so hidden by his warlike accoutrements 
that nothing was to be seen of his person save an impertinent, 
red, snub nose, a rosy mouth, and bold eyes. His belt was 
full of daggers and poniards, a huge sword on his hip, a rusted 
cross-bow at his left, and a vast jug of wine in front of him, 
without reckoning on his right, a fat wench with her bosom 
uncovered. All mouths around him were laughing, cursing, 
and drinking. 

Add twenty secondary groups, the waiters, male and female, 
nmning with jugs on their heads, gamblers squatting over 
taws, merelles, t dice, vachettes, the ardent game of tringlet, 

• An arrow with a pyramidal head of iron and copper spiral wings, by 
which a rotatory motion was communicated. 

t A game played on a checker-board containing three concentric sets of 
squares, with small stones. The game consisted in getting three stones 
In a row. 
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quarrels in one comer, kisses in another, and the reader wiL 
have some idea of this whole picture, over which flickered the 
light of a great, flaming Are, which made a thousand huge and 
grotesque shadows dance over the walls of the drinking shop. 

As for the noise, it was like the inside of a bell at full 
peal. 

The dripping-pan, where crackled a rain of grease, filled 
with its continual sputtering the intervals of these thousand 
dialogues, which intermingled from one end of the apartment 
to the other. 

In the midst of this uproar, at the extremity of the tavern, 
on the bench inside the chimney, sat a philosopher meditating 
with his feet in the ashes and his eyes on the brands. It was 
Pierre Gringoire. 

"Be quick! make haste, arm yourselves! we set out on 
the march in an hour ! " said Clopin Trouillef ou to his thieves. 

A wench was hum m ing, — 

'' Bonsoir mon p^re et ma m^re, 
Les demiers couvrent le feu." * 

Two card players were disputing, — 

" Knave ! " cried the reddest faced of the two, shaking his 
fist at the other; "I'll mark you with the club. You can 
take the place of Mistigri in the pack of cards of monseigneur 
the king.'' 

" Ugh ! '' roared a Norman, recognizable by his nasal accent / 
"we are packed in here like the saints of Caillouville ! " 

" My sons," the Duke of Egypt was saying to his audience, 
in a falsetto voice, " sorceresses in France go to the witches' 
sabbath without broomsticks, or grease, or steed, merely by 
means of some magic words. The witches of Italy always 
have a buck waiting for them at their door. All are bound 
to go out through the chimney." 

The voice of the young scamp armed from head to foot, 
dominated the uproar. 

"Hurrah! hurrah!" he was shouting. "My first day in 
armor ! Outcast ! I am an outcast. Give me something to 

* Qood night, father and mother, the last cover up the fire. 
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drink. My friends, my name is Jehan FroUo du Moulin, and 
I am a gentleman. My opinion is that if Grod were a genr 
darme, he would turn robber. Brothers, we are about to set 
out on a fine expedition. Lay siege to the church, burst in 
the doors, drag out the beautiful girl, save her from the 
judges, save her from the priests, dismantle the cloister, burn 
the bishop in his palace — all this we will do in less time 
than it takes for a burgomaster to eat a spoonful of soup. 
Our cause is just, we will plunder Notre-Dame and that will 
be the end of it. We will hang Quasimodo. Do you know 
Quasimodo, ladies ? Have you seen him make himself breath- 
less on the big bell on a grand Pentecost festival ! Come du 
Pere / 'tis very fine ! One would say he was a devil mounted 
on a man. Listen to me, my friends ; I am a vagabond to the 
bottom of my heart, I am a member of the slang thief gang 
in my soul, I was bom an independent thief. I have been 
rich, and I have devoured all my property. My mother wanted 
to make an officer of me ; my father, a sub-deacon ; my aunt, 
a councillor of inquests; my grandmother, prothonotary to 
the king ; my great aunt, a treasurer of the short robe, — and 
I have made myself an outcast. I said this to my father, who 
spit his curse in my face ; to my mother, who set to weeping 
and chattering, poor old lady, like yonder fagot on the and- 
irons. Long live mirth I I am a real BicStre. Waitress, my 
dear, more wine. I have still the wherewithal to pay, I 
want no more Surfene wine. It distresses my throat. Fd as 
lief, corboeuff gargle my throat with a basket." 

Meanwhile, the rabble applauded with shouts of laughter ; 
and seeing that the tumult was increasing around him, the 
scholar cried, — 

"Oh! what a fine noise! Fopuli debacchantis papulosa 
debacchatio I " Then he began to sing, his eye swimming in 
ecstasy, in the tone of a canon intoning vespers, Q^kb cantica I 
qucB organa 1 quce cantilence I quce melodioR hie sine fine decan- 
tantur I Sonant melliflua hymnorum organa, suavissima angel- 
orum melodia, cantica canticorum miraf* He broke off: 
" Tavern-keeper of the devil, give me some supper ! " 

There was a moment of partial silence, during which the 
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sharp voice of the Duke of Egypt rose; as he gave instruc- 
tions to his Bohemians. 

" The weasel is called Adrune ; the fox, Blue-foot, or the 
Eacer of the Woods ; the wolf. Gray-foot, or Gold-foot ; the 
bear the Old Man, or Grandfather. The cap of a gnome con- 
fers invisibility, and causes one to behold invisible things. 
Every toad that is baptized must be clad in red or black 
velvet, a bell on its neck, a bell on its feet. The godfather 
holds its head, the godmother its hinder parts. 'Tis the 
demon Sidragasum who hath the power to make wenches 
dance stark naked.'' 

"By the mass!'' interrupted Jehan, "I should like to be 
the demon Sidragasum." 

Meanwhile, the vagabonds continued to arm themselves and 
whisper at the other end of the dram-shop. 

"That poor Esmeralda!" said a Bohemian. "She is our 
sister. She must be taken away from there." 

"Is she still at Notre-Dame?" went on a merchant with 
the appearance of a Jew. 

"Yes, pardieul" 

"Well! comrades!" exclaimed the merchant, "to Notre- 
Dame 1 So much the better, since there are in the chapel of 
Saints E^r^ol and Ferrution two statues, the one of John the 
Baptist, the other of Saint-Antoine, of solid gold, weighing 
together seven marks of gold and fifteen estellins ; and the 
pedestals are of silver-gilt, of seventeen marks, five ounces. 
I know that ; I am a goldsmith." 

Here they served Jehan with his supper. As he threw 
himself back on the bosom of the wench beside him, he 
exclaimed, — 

"By Saint Voult-de-Lucques, whom people call Saint 
Goguelu, I am perfectly happy. I have before me a fool 
who gazes at me with the smooth face of an archduke. Here 
is one on my left whose teeth are so long that they hide his 
chin. And then, I am like the Marshal de Gie at the siege 
of Pontoise, I have my right resting on a hillock. Ventre- 
Maham! Comrade ! you have the air of a merchant of tennis- 
balls; and you come and sit yourself beside me I I am a 
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nobleman, my friend I Trade is incompatible with nobility 
Get out of that! Hoik he! You others, don't fight 1 What, 
Baptiste Croque-Oison, you who have such a fine nose are 
going to risk it against the big fists of that lout ! Fool I Non 
cuiquam datum est habere nasum — not every one is favored 
with a nose. You are really divine, Jacqueline Eonge- 
Oreille I 'tis a pity that you have no hair I Hoik ! my name 
is Jehan FroUo, and my brother is an archdeacon. May the 
devil fly off with him! All that I tell you is the truth. 
In turning vagabond, I have gladly renounced the half of a 
house situated in paradise, which my brother had promised 
me. Dimidiam domum in paradiso. I quote the text. I 
have a fief in the Rue Tirechappe, and all the women are in 
love with me, as true as Saint ifcloy was an excellent gold- 
smith, and that the five trades of the good city of Paris are 
the tanners, the tawers, the makers of cross-belts, the purse- 
makers, and the sweaters, and that Saint Laurent was burnt 
with eggshells. I swear to you, comrades. 

** Que je ne beuvrai de plment, 
Devant un an, si je cy ment.* 

"'Tis moonlight, my charmer; see yonder through the win- 
dow how the wind is tearing the clouds to tatters I Even thus 
will I do to your gorget. — Wenches, wipe the children's noses 
and snuff the candles. — Christ and Mahom ! What am I eat- 
ing here, Jupiter? Oh^! innkeeper! the hair which is not 
on the heads of your hussies one finds in your omelettes. Old 
woman ! I like bald omelettes. May the devil confound you ! 
— A fine hostelry of Beelzebub, where the hussies comb their 
heads with the forks ! 

"Et jen'aimoi, 
Par la saDg-DleuI 
Ni foi, ni loi, 
Ni feu, ni lieu, 
Niroi, 
Ni Dieu."t 

* That I will drink no spiceu and honeyed wine for a year, if I am 
lying now. 

t And by the blood of God, I have neither faith nor law» nor fire nor 
dwelling-place, nor king nor God. 
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In the meantime, Clopin Trouillefou had finished the dis- 
tribution of arms. He approached G-ringoire, who appeared 
to be plunged in a profound revery, with his feet on an 
andiron. 

"Friend Pierre," said the Eang of Thunes, "what the devil 
are you thinking about ? " 

Gringoire turned to him with a melancholy smile. 

"I love the fire, my dear lord. Not for the trivial reason 
that fire warms the feet or cooks our soup, but because it has 
sparks. Sometimes I pass whole hours in watching the sparks. 
I discover a thousand things in those stars which are sprinkled 
over the black background of the hearth. Those stars are also 
worlds." 

"Thunder, if I understand you!" said the outcast. "Do 
you know what o'clock it is ? " 

" I do not know," replied Gringoire. 

Clopin approached the Duke of Egypt. 

" Comrade Mathias, the time we have chosen is not a good 
one. King Louis XI. is said to be in Paris." 

"Another reason for snatching our sister from his claws," 
replied the old Bohemian. 

" You speak like a man, Mathias," said the King of Thunes. 
"Moreover, we will act promptly. No resistance is to be 
feared in the church. The canons are hares, and we are in 
force. The people of the parliament will be well balked 
to-morrow when they come to seek her ! Guts of the pope I I 
don't want them to hang the pretty girl ! " 

Clopin quitted the dram-shop. 

Meanwhile, Jehan was shouting in a hoarse voice : 

" I eat, I drink, I am drunk, I am Jupiter ! Eh ! Pierre, 
the Slaughterer, if you look at me like that again, I'll fillip 
the dust off your nose for you." 

Gringoire, torn from his meditations, began to watch the 
wild and noisy scene which surrounded him, muttering be- 
tween his teeth : ^^Ltixuriosa res vinum et tumultuosa ebrietas, 
Alas ! what good reason I have not to drink, and how excel- 
lently spoke Saint-Benoit : ' Vinum ajpostatare facU etiam sap- 
r/'" 
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At that moment; Clopin returned and shouted in a voice of 
thunder: « Midnight !'' 

At this word, which produced the effect of the call to boot 
and saddle on a regiment at a halt, all the outcasts, men, 
women, children, rushed in a mass from the tavern, with great 
noise of arms and old iron implements. 

The moon was obscured. 

The Cour des Miracles was entirely dark. There was not a 
single light. One could make out there a throng of men and 
women conversing in low tones. They could be heard buz- 
zing, and a gleam of all sorts of weapons was visible in the 
darkness. Clopin mounted a large stone. 

" To your ranks. Argot ! " * he cried. " Fall into line, 
Egypt I Form ranks, Galilee ! " 

A movement began in the darkness. The immense multi- 
tude appeared to form in a column. After a few minutes, the 
King of Thunes raised his voice once more, — 

"Now, silence to march through Paris! The password is, 
* Little sword in pocket I ' The torches will not be lighted till 
we reach Notre-Dame I I'orward, march I " 

Ten minutes later, the cavaliers of the watch fled in terror 
before a long procession of black and silent men which was 
descending towards the Pont au Change, through the tortuous 
streets which pierce the close-built neighborhood of the mar- 
kets in every direction. 

* Men of the brotherhood o^ slang: thieves. 



CHAPTER IV. 

AN AWKWABD 7BIEND. 

That night, Quasimodo did not sleep. He had just made 
his last round of the church. He had not noticed, that at the 
moment when he was closing the doors, the archdeacon had 
passed close to him and betrayed some displeasure on seeing 
him bolting and barring with care the enormous iron locks 
which gave to their large leaves the solidity of a wall. Dom 
Claude's air was even more preoccupied than usual. Moreover, 
since the nocturnal adventure ia the cell, he had constantly 
abused Quasimodo, but in vain did he ill treat, and even beat 
him occasionally, nothing disturbed the submission, patience, 
the devoted resignation of the faithful bellringer. He en- 
dured everything on the part of the archdeacon, insults, 
threats, blows, without murmuring a complaint. At the most, 
he gazed uneasily after Dom Claude when the latter ascended 
the staircase of the tower ; but the archdeacon had abstained 
from presenting himself again before the gypsy's eyes. 

On that night, accordingly, Quasimodo, after having cast a 
glance at his poor bells which he so neglected now, Jacque- 
line, Marie, and Thibauld, mounted to the summit of the 
Northern tower, and there setting his dark lanturn, well 
closed, upon the leads, he began to gaze at Paris. The 
night, as we have already said, was very dark. Paris which, 
po to speak was not lighted at that epoch, presented to the eye 
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a confused collection of black masses, cut here and there by 
the whitish curve of the Seine. Quasimodo no longer saw 
any light with the exception of one window in a distant 
edifice, whose vague and sombre profile was outlined weU 
above the roofs, in the direction of the Porte Sainte-Antoine. 
There also, there was some one awake. 

As the only eye of the bellringer peered into that horizon 
of mist and night, he felt within him an inexpressible uneasi- 
ness. For several days he had been upon his guard. He had 
perceived men of sinister mien, who never took their eyes 
from the young girPs asylum, prowling constantly about the 
church. He fancied that some plot might be in process of 
formation against the unhappy refugee. He imagined that 
there existed a popular hatred against her, as against himself, 
and that it was very possible that something might happen 
soon. Hence he remained upon his tower on the watch, 
^' dreaming in his dream-place," as Babelais says, with his eye 
directed alternately on the cell and on Paris, keeping faithful 
guard, like a good dog, with a thousand suspicions in his mind. 

All at once, while he was scrutinizing the great city with 
that eye which nature, by a sort of compensation, had made 
so piercing that it could almost supply the other organs which 
Quasimodo lacked, it seemed to him that there was something 
singular about the Quay de la Vieille-Pelleterie, that there 
was a movement at that point, that the line of the parapet, 
standing out blackly against the whiteness of the water was 
not straight and tranquil, like that of the other quays, but 
that it undulated to the eye, like the waves of a river, or like 
the heads of a crowd in motion. 

This struck him as strange. He redoubled his attention. 
The movement seemed to be advancing towards the City. 
There was no light. It lasted for some time on the quay ; 
then it gradually ceased, as though that which was passing 
were entering the interior of the island ; then it stopped alto- 
gether, and the line of the quay became straight and motion- 
less again. 

At the moment when Quasimodo was lost in conjectures, it 
seemed to him that the movement had re-appeared in the Bua 
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du Parvis, which is prolonged into the city perpendiculaxly 
to the facade of Notre-Dame. At length, dense as was the 
darkness, he beheld the head of a column debouch from that 
street, and in an instant a crowd — of which nothing could be 
distinguished in the gloom except that it was a crowd — spread 
over the Place. 

This spectacle had a terror of its own. It is probable that 
this singular procession, which seemed so desirous of con- 
cealing itself under profound darkness, maintained a silence 
no less profound. Nevertheless, some noise must have escaped 
it, were it only a trampling. But this noise did not even 
reach our deaf man, and this great multitude, of which he 
saw hardly anything, and of which he heard nothing, though 
it was marching and moving so near him, produced upon 
him the effect of a rabble of dead men, mute, impalpable, 
lost in a smoke. It seemed to him, that he beheld advancing 
towards him a fog of men, and that he saw shadows moving 
in the shadow. 

Then his fears returned to him, the idea of an attempt 
against the gypsy presented itself once more to his mind. 
He was conscious, in a confused way, that a violent crisis was 
approaching. At that critical moment he took counsel with 
Mmself, with better and prompter reasoning than one would 
have expected from so badly organized a brain. Ought he to 
awaken the gypsy ? to make her escape ? Whither ? The 
streets were invested, the church backed on the river. No 
boat, no issue ! — There was but one thing to be done ; to allow 
himself to be killed on the threshold of Notre-Dame, to resist 
at least until succor arrived, if it should arrive, and not to 
trouble la Esmeralda's sleep. This resolution once taken, he 
set to examining the enemy with more tranquillity. 

The throng seemed to increase every moment in the church 
square. Only, he presumed that it must be making very 
little noise, since the windows on the Place remained closed. 
All at once, a flame flashed up, and in an instant seven or 
eight lighted torches passed over the heads of the crowd, 
shaking their tufts of flame in the deep shade. Quasimodo 
then beheld distinctly surging in the Parvis a frightful herd 
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of men and women in rags, armed with scythes, pikes, bill 
hooks and partisans, whose thousand points glittered. Here 
and there black pitchforks formed horns to the hideous faces. 
He vaguely recalled this populace, and thought that he recog- 
nized all the heads who had saluted him as Pope of the Fools 
some months previously. One man who held a torch in one 
hand and a club in the other, mounted a stone post and 
seemed to be haranguing them. At the same time the strange 
army executed several evolutions, as though it were taking 
up its post around the church. Quasimodo picked up his 
lantern and descended to the platform between the towers, in 
order to get a nearer view, and to spy out a means of defence. 

Clopin Trouillefou, on arriving in front of the lofty portaJ 
of Notre-Dame had, in fact, ranged his troops in order of 
battle. Although he expected no resistance, he wished, like 
a prudent general, to preserve an order which would permit 
iiim to face, at need, a sudden attack of the watch or the 
police. He had accordingly stationed his brigade in such a 
manner that, viewed from above and from a distance, one 
would have pronounced it the Roman triangle of the battle of 
Ecnomus, the boar's head of Alexander or the famous wedge 
of Gustavus Adolphus. The base of this triangle rested on 
the back of the Place in such a manner as to bar the entrance 
of the Rue du Parvis ; one of its sides faced Hdtel-Dieu, the 
other the Rue Saint-Pierre-aux-BoBufs. Clopin Trouillefou 
had placed himself at the apex with the Duke of Egypt, our 
friend Jehan, and the most daring of the scavengers. 

An enterprise like that which the vagabonds were now 
undertaking against Notre-Dame was not a very rare thing 
in the cities of the Middle Ages. What we now call the 
" police " did not exist then. In populous cities, especially in 
capitals, there existed no single, central, regulating' power. 
Feudalism had constructed these great communities in a 
singular manner. A city was an assembly of a thousand 
seigneuries, which divided it into compartments of all shapes 
and sizes. Hence, a thousand conflicting establishments of 
police ; that is to say, no police at all. In Paris, for example, 
independently of the hundred and forty-one lords who laid 
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claim to a manor^ there were five and twenty who laid ola^m 
to a manor and to administering justice, from the Bishop of 
Paris., who had five hundred streets, to the Prior of Notre- 
Dame des Champs, who had four. All these feudal justices 
recognized the suzerain authority of the king only in name. 
All possessed the right of control over the roads. All were 
at home. Louis XI., that indefatigable worker, who so largely 
began the demolition of the feudal edifice, continued by Eich- 
elieu and Louis XIV. for the profit of royalty, and finished by 
Mirabeau for the benefit of the people, — Louis XL had cer- 
tainly made an effort to break this network of seignories 
which covered Paris, by throwing violently across them all 
two or three troops of general police. Thus, in 1465, an 
order to the inhabitants to light candles in their windows at 
nightfall, and to shut up their dogs under penalty of death ; 
in the same year, an order to close the streets in the evening 
with iron chains, and a prohibition to wear daggers or weapons 
of offence in the streets at night. But in a very short time, 
all these efforts at communal legislation fell into abeyance. 
The bourgeois permitted the wind to blow out their candles in 
the windows, and their dogs to stray ; the iron chains were 
stretched only in a state of siege; the prohibition to wear 
daggers wrought no other changes than from the name of the 
Rue Coupe^-Gueule to the name of the Rue-Coupe-Gorge* 
which is an evident progress. The old scaffolding of feudal 
jurisdictions remained standing; an immense aggregation of 
bailiwicks and seignories crossing each other all over the city, 
interfering with each other, entangled in one another, enmesh- 
ing each other, trespassing on each other; a useless thicket 
of watches, sub-watches and counter-watches, over which, with 
armed force, passed brigandage, rapine, and sedition. Hence, 
in this disorder, deeds of violence on the part of the populace 
directed against a palace, a hdtel, or house in the most thickly 
populated quarters, were not unheard-of occurrences. In the 
majority of such cases, the neighbors did not meddle with the 
matter unless the pillaging extended to themselves. They 
stopped up their ears to the musket shots, closed their shut- 

* Cut-throat. Coupe-gueule being the vulgar word for cut-weazand. 
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ters, barricaded their doors, allowed the matter to be con- 
cluded with or without the watch, and the next day it was said 
in Paris, "Etienne Barbette was broken open last night. 
The Marshal de Clermont was seized last night, etc." Hence, 
not only the royal habitations, the Louvre, the Palace, the 
Bastille, the Tournelles, but simply seignorial residences, the 
Petit-Bourbon, the Hdtel de Sens, the Hdtel d' Angoul§me, 
etc., had battlements on their walls, and machicolations over 
their doors. Churches were guarded by their sanctity. Some, 
among the number Notre-Dame, were fortified. The Abbey 
of Saint-German-des-Pr^s was castellated like a baronial man- 
sion, and more brass expended about it in bombards than in 
bells. Its fortress was still to be seen in 1610. To-day, 
barely its church remains. 

Let us return to Notre-Dame. 

When the first arrangements were completed, and we must 
Bay, to the honor of vagabond discipline, that Clopin's orders 
were executed in silence, and with admirable precision, the 
worthy chief of the band, mounted on the parapet of the 
church square, and raised his hoarse and surly voice, turning 
towards Notre-Dame, and brandishing his torch whose light, 
tossed by the wind, and veiled every moment by its own 
smoke, made the reddish fa9ade of the church appear and dis- 
appear before the eye. 

" To you, Louis de Beaumont, bishop of Paris, counsellor in 
the Court of Parliament, I, Clopin TrouHlfou, king of Thunes, 
grand Coesre, prince of Argot, bishop of fools, I say : Our 
sister, falsely condemned for magic, hath taken refuge in your 
church, you owe her asylum and safety. Now the Court of 
Parliament wishes to seize her once more there, and you con- 
sent to it ; so that she would be hanged to-morrow in the 
Gr^ve, if God and the outcasts were not here. If your church 
is sacred, so is our sister ; if our sister is not sacred, neither 
is your church. That is why we call upon you to return the 
girl if you wish to save your church, or we will take possession 
of the girl again and pillage the church, which will be a good 
thing. In token of which I here plant my banner, and may 
God preserve you, bishop of Paris." 
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Quasimodo could not, unfortunately, hear these words ut- 
tered with a sort of sombre and savage majesty. A vagabond 
presented his banner to Clopin, who planted it solemnly be- 
tween two paving-stones. It was a pitchfork from whose 
points hung a bleeding quarter of carrion meat. 

That done, the King of Thunes turned round and cast his 
eyes over his army, a fierce multitude whose glances flashed 
almost equally with their pikes. After a momentary pause, — 

" Forward, my sons ! " he cried ; "to work, locksmiths I '^ 

Thirty bold men, square shouldered, and with pick-lock faces, 
Stepped from the ranks, with hammers, pincers, and bars of 
iron on their shoulders. They betook themselves to the prin- 
cipal door of the church, ascended the steps, and were soon to 
be seen squatting under the arch, working at the door with 
pincers and levers ; a throng of vagabonds followed them to 
help or look on. The eleven steps before the portal were 
covered with them. 

But the door stood firm. " The devil ! 'tis hard and obsti- 
nate!'' said one. "It is old, and its gristles have become 
bony," said another. " Courage, comrades ! " resumed Clopin. 
"I wager my head against a dipper that you will have 
opened the door, rescued the girl, and despoiled the chief altar 
before a single beadle is awake. Stay ! I think I hear the 
lock breaking up." 

Clopin was interrupted by a frightful uproar which re- 
sounded behind him at that moment. He wheeled round. 
An enormous beam had just fallen from above ; it had crushed 
a dozen vagabonds on the pavement with the sound of a 
cannon, breaking in addition, legs here and there in the 
crowd of beggars, who sprang aside with cries of terror. In 
a twinkling, the narrow precincts of the church parvis wer« 
cleared. The locksmiths, although protected by the deep 
vaults of the portal, abandoned the door and Clopin himself 
retired to a respectful distance from the church. 

" I had a narrow escape ! " cried Jehan. " I felt the wind, 
of it, tete-de-boeuf / but Pierre the Slaughterer is slaughtered ! " 

It is impossible to describe the astonishment mingled with 
fright which fell upon the ruflians in company with this beam« 
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They remained for several minutes with their eyes in the 
air, more dismayed by that piece of wood than by the king's 
twenty thousand archers. 

" Satan ! " muttered the Ihike of Egypt, " this smacks of 
magic ! " 

" 'Tis the moon which threw this log at us," said Andry the 
Red. 

"Call the moon the friend of the Virgin, after that ! " went 
on Francois Chanteprune. 

"A thousand popes!" exclaimed Clopin, "you are all 
fools I " But he did not know how to explain the fall of the 
beam. 

Meanwhile, nothing could be distinguished on the faQade, to 
whose summit the light of the torches did not reach. The 
heavy beam lay in the middle of the enclosure, and groans 
were heard from the poor wretches who had received its first 
shock, and who had been almost cut in twain, on the angle of 
the stone steps. 

The King of Thunes, his first amazement passed, finally 
found an explanation which appeared plausible to his com- 
panions. 

" Throat of God ! are the canons defending themselves ? 
To the sack, then ! to the sack ! " 

" To the sack ! " repeated the rabble, with a furious hurrah. 
A discharge of crossbows and hackbuts against the front of the 
church followed. 

At this detonation, the peaceable inhabitants of the sur- 
rounding houses woke up ; many windows were seen to open, 
and nightcaps and hands holding candles appeared at the case- 
ments. 

"Fire at the windows," shouted Clopin. The windows 
were immediately closed, and the poor bourgeois, who had 
hardly had time to cast a frightened glance on this scene of 
gleams and tumult, returned, perspiring with fear to their 
wives, asking themselves whether the witches' sabbath was 
now being held in the parvis of Notre-Dame, or whether there 
was an assault of Burgundians, as in '64. Then the husbands 
thought of theft ; the wives, of rape ; and all trembled. 
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" To the sack ! " repeated the thieves' crew ; but they dared 
not approach. They stared at the beam, they stared at the 
church. The beam did not stir, the edifice preserved its calm 
and deserted air ; but something chilled the outcasts. 

"To work, locksmiths I" shouted Trouillefou. "Let the 
door be forced!" 

Ko one took a step. 

"Beard and belly !" said Clopin, "here be men afraid of a 
beam." 

An old locksmith addressed him : — 

" Captain, 'tis not the beam which bothers us, 'tis the door, 
which is all covered with iron' bars. Our pincers are power- 
less against it." 

"What more do you want to break it in?" demanded 
Clopin. 

"Ah I we ought to have a battering ram." 

The King of Thunes ran boldly to the formidable beam, and 
placed his foot upon it : " Here is one ! " he exclaimed ; " 'tis 
the canons who send it to you." And, making a mocking 
salute in the direction of the church, " Thanks, canons ! " 

This piece of bravado produced its effects, — the spell of 
the beam was broken. The vagabonds recovered their cour- 
age ; soon the heavy joist, raised like a feather by two hun- 
dred vigorous arms, was flung with fury against the great door 
which they had tried to batter down. At the sight of that 
long beam, in the half-light which the infrequent torches of 
the brigands spread over the Place, thus borne by that crowd 
of men who dashed it at a run against the church, one would 
have thought that he beheld a monstrous beast with a thou- 
sand feet attacking with lowered head the giant of stone. 

At the shock of the beam, the half metallic door sounded 
like an immense drum; it was not burst in, but the whole 
cathedral trembled, and the deepest cavities of the edifice 
were heard to echo. 

At the same moment, a shower of large stones began to fall 
from the top of the fa9ade on the assailants. 

" The devil ! " cried Jehan, " are the towers shaking their 
balustrades down on our heads ? " 
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But the impulse had been given, the King of Thunes had 
set the example. Evidently, the bishop was defending him 
self, and they only battered the door with the more rage, in 
spite of the stones which cracked skulls right and left. 

It was remarkable that all these stones fell one by one ; but 
they followed each other closely. The thieves always felt two 
at a time, one on their legs and one on their heads. There 
were few which did not deal their blow, and a large layer of 
dead and wounded lay bleeding and panting beneath the feet 
of the assailants who, now grown furious, replaced each other 
without intermission. The long beam continued to belabor 
the door, at regular intervals, like the clapper of a bell, the 
stones to rain down, the door to groan. 

The reader has no doubt divined that this unexpected resist- 
ance which had exasperated the outcasts came from Quasi- 
modo. 

Chance had, unfortunately, favored the brave deaf man. 

When he had descended to the platform between the towers, 
his ideas were all in confusion He had run up and down 
along the gallery for several minutes like a madman, sur- 
veying from above, the compact mass of vagabonds ready to 
hurl itself on the church, demanding the safety of the gypsy 
from the devil or from God. The thought had occurred to 
him of ascending to the southern belfry and sounding the 
alarm, but before he could have set the bell in motion, before 
Marie's voice could have uttered a single clamor, was there 
not time to burst in the door of the church ten times over ? 
It was precisely the moment when the locksmiths were ad- 
vancing upon it with their tools. What was to be done ? 

All at once, he remembered that some masons had been at 
work all day repairing the wall, the timber-work, and the roof 
of the south tower. This was a flash of light. The wall was 
of stone, the roof of lead, the timber-work of wood. (That pro- 
digious timber- work, so dense that it was called " the forest.") 

Quasimodo hastened to that tower. The lower chambers 
were, in fact, full of materials. There were piles of rough 
blocks of stone, sheets of lead in rolls, bundles of laths, heavy 
beams already notched with the saw, heaps of plaster. 
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Time was pressing, The pikes and hammers were at work 
below. With a strength which the sense of danger increased 
tenfold, he seized one of the beams — the longest and heavi- 
est ; he pushed it out through a loophole, then, grasping it 
again outside of the tower, he made it slide along the angle of 
the balustrade which surrounds the platform, and let it fly 
into the abyss. The enormous timber, during that fall of a 
hundred and sixty feet, scraping the wall, breaking the carv- 
ings, turned many times on its centre, like the arm of a 
windmill flying off alone through space. At last it reached 
the ground, the horrible cry arose, and the black beam, as it 
rebounded from the pavement, resembled a serpent leaping. 

Quasimodo beheld the outcasts scatter at the fall of the 
beam, like ashes at the breath of a child. He took advantage 
of their fright, and while they were fixing a superstitious 
glance on the club which had fallen from heaven, and while 
they were putting out the eyes of the stone saints on the 
front with a discharge of arrows and buckshot, Quasimodo 
was silently piling up plaster, stones, and rough blocks of 
stone, even the sacks of tools belonging to the masons, on the 
edge of the balustrade from which the beam had already been 
hurled. 

Thus, as soon as they began to batter the grand door, the 
shower of rough blocks of stone began to fall, and it seemed 
to them that the church itself was being demolished over 
their heads. 

Any one who could have beheld Quasimodo at that moment 
would have been frightened. Independently of the projectiles 
which he had piled upon the balustrade, he had collected a 
heap of stones on the platform itself. As fast as the blocks 
on the exterior edge were exhausted, he drew on the heap. 
Then he stooped and rose, stooped and rose again with incred- 
ible activity. His huge gnome's head bent over the balus- 
trade, then an enormous stone fell, then another, then another. 
From time to time, he followed a fine stone with his eye, and 
when it did good execution, he said, " Hum ! " 

Meanwhile, the beggars did not grow discouraged. The 
thick door on which they were venting their fury had already 
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trembled more than twenty times beneath the weight of theii 
oaken battering-ram, multiplied by the strength of a hundred 
men. The panels cracked, the carved work flew into splin- 
ters, the hinges, at every blow, leaped from their pins, the 
planks yawned, the wood crumbled to powder, ground between 
the iron sheathing. Fortunately for Quasimodo, there was 
more iron than wood. 

Nevertheless, he felt that the great door was yielding. Al- 
though he did not hear it, every blow of the ram reverberated 
simultaneously in the vaults of the church and within it. 
From above he beheld the vagabonds, filled with triumph and 
rage, shaking their fists at the gloomy fa9ade ; and both on 
the gypsy's account and his own he envied the wings of the 
owls which flitted away above his head in flocks. 

His shower of stone blocks was not sufficient to repel the 
assailants. 

At this moment of anguish, he noticed, a little lower down 
than the balustrade whence he was crushing the thieves, two 
long stone gutters which discharged immediately over the 
great door ; the internal orifice of these gutters terminated 
on the pavement of the platform. An idea occurred to him ; he 
ran in search of a fagot in his bellringer's den, placed on this 
f Sgot a great many bundles of laths, and many rolls of lead, 
munitions which he had not employed so far, and having 
arranged this pile in front of the hole to the two gutters, he 
set it on fire with his lantern. 

During this time, since the stones no longer fell, the out- 
casts ceased to gaze into the air. The bandits, panting like a 
pack of hounds who are forcing a boar into his lair, pressed 
tumultuously round the great door, all disfigured by the bat- 
tering ram, but still standing. They were waiting with a 
quiver for the great blow which should split it open. They 
vied with each other in pressing as close as possible, in order 
to dash among the first, when it should open, into that opulent 
cathedral, a vast reservoir where the wealth of three centuries 
had been piled up. They reminded each other with roars of 
exultation and greedy lust, of the beautiful silver crosses, the 
fine copes of brocade, the beautiful tombs of silver gilt, the 
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great magnificences of the choir, the dazzling festivals, the 
Christmasses sparkling with torches, the Easters sparkling 
with sunshine, — all those splendid solemneties wherein chan* 
deliers, ciboriums, tabernacles, and reliquaries, studded the 
altars with a crust of gold and diamonds. Certainly, at that 
fine moment, thieves and pseudo sufferers, doctors in stealing, 
and vagabonds, were thinking much less of delivering the 
gypsy than of pillaging Notre-Dame. We could even easily 
believe that for a goodly number among them la Esmeralda 
was only a pretext, if thieves needed pretexts. 

All at once, at the moment when they were grouping them- 
selves round the ram for a last effort, each one holding his 
breath and stiffening his muscles in order to communicate all 
his force to the decisive blow, a howl more frightful still than 
that which had burst forth and expired beneath the beam, rose 
among them. Those who did not cry out, those who were 
still alive, looked. Two streams of melted lead were falling 
from the summit of the edifice into the thickest of the rabble. 
That sea of men had just sunk down beneath the boiling metal, 
which had made, at the two points where it fell, two black and 
smoking holes in the crowd, such as hot water would make in 
snow. Dying men, half consumed and groaning with anguish, 
could be seen writhing there. Around these two principal 
streams there were drops of that horrible rain, which scattered 
over the assailants and entered their skulls like gimlets of fire. 
It was a heavy fire which overwhelmed these wretches with a 
thousand hailstones. 

The outcry was heartrending. They fled pell-mell, hurling 
the beam upon the bodies, the boldest as well as the most 
timid, and the parvis was cleared a second time. 

All eyes were raised to the top of the church. They 
beheld there an extraordinary sight. On the crest of the 
highest gallery, higher than the central rose window, there 
Tvas a great flame rising between the two towers with whirl- 
winds of sparks, a vast, disordered, and furious flame, a tongue 
of which was borne into the smoke by the wind, from time 
to time. Below that fire, below the gloomy balustrade with 
its trefoils showing darkly against its glare, two spouts with 
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monster throats were vomiting forth unceasingly that burning 
rain, whose silvery stream stood out against the shadows oi 
the lower fa9ade. As they approached the earth, these two 
jets of liquid lead spread out in sheaves, like water springing 
from the thousand holes of a watering-pot. Above the flame, 
the enormous towers, two sides of each of which were visible 
in sharp outline, the one wholly black, the other wholly red, 
seemed still more vast with all the immensity of the shadow 
which they cast even to the sky. 

Their innumerable sculptures of demons and dragons as- 
sumed a lugubrious aspect. The restless light of the flame 
made them move to the eye. There were grifl&ns which had 
the air of laughing, gargogles which one fancied one heard 
yelping, salamanders which puffed at the fire, tarasques*' 
which sneezed in the smoke. And among the monsters thus 
roused from their sleep of stone by this flame, by this noise, 
there was one who walked about, and who was seen, from 
time to time, to pass across the glowing face of the pile, like 
a bat in front of a candle. 

Without doubt, this strange beacon light would awaken far 
away, the woodcutter of the hills of Bicdtre, terrified to be- 
hold the gigantic shadow of the towers of Notre-Dame quiver- 
ing over his heaths. 

A terrified silence ensued among the outcasts, during which 
nothing was heard, but the cries of alarm of the canons shut 
up in their cloister, and more uneasy than horses in a burning 
stable, the furtive sound of windows hastily opened and still 
more hastily closed, the internal hurly-burly of the houses and 
of the H6tel-Dieu, the wind in the flame, the last death-rattle 
of the dying, and the continued crackling of the rain of lead 
upon the pavement. 

In the meanwhile, the principal vagabonds had retired be 
neath the porch of the Gondclaurier mansion, and were hold 
ing a council of war. 

The Duke of Egypt, seated on a stone post, contemplated 
the phantasmagorical bonfire, glowing at a height of two bun* 

* The representation of a monstrous animal solemnly drawn about in 
Tarascon and other French towns. 
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dred feet in the air, with religious terror. Clopin Trouillefou 
bit his huge fists with rage. 

" Impossible to get in ! " he muttered between his teeth. 

" Xn old, enchanted church ! " grumbled the aged Bohemian, 
Mathias Hungadi Spicali. 

" By the Pope's whiskers ! " went on a sham soldier, who had 
once been in service, " here are church gutters spitting melted 
lead at you better than the machicolations of Lectoure." 

"Do you see that demon passing and repassing in front of 
the fire ? " exclaimed the Duke of Egypt. 

"Pardieu, 'tis that damned bellringer, 'tis Quasimodo," 
said Clopin. 

The Bohemian tossed his head. " I tell you, that 'tis the 
spirit Sabnac, the grand marquis, the demon of fortifications. 
He has the form of an armed soldier, the head of a lion. 
Sometimes he rides a hideous horse. He changes men into 
stones, of which he builds towers. He commands fifty legions 
'Tis he indeed ; I recognize him. Sometimes he is clad in a 
handsome golden robe, figured after the Turkish fashion." 

" Where is Bellevigne de 1' ifitoile ? " demanded Clopin. 

"He is dead." 

Andry the Eed laughed in an idiotic way: "Notre-Dame 
is making work for the hospital," said he. 

" Is there, then, no way of forcing this door," exclaimed the 
King of Thunes, stamping his foot. 

The Duke of Egypt pointed sadly to the two streams of 
boiling lead which did not cease to streak the black facade, 
like two long distaffs of phosphorus. 

" Churches have been known to defend themselves thus all 
by themselves," he remarked with a sigh. " Saint-Sophia at 
Constantinople, forty years ago, hurled to the earth three 
times in succession, the crescent of Mahom, by shaking her 
domes, which are her heads. Guillaume de Paris, who built 
this one was a magician." 

"Must we then retreat in pitiful fashion, like highway- 
men ? " said Clopin. " Must we leave our sister here, whom 
those hooded wolves will hang to-morrow." 

"And the sacristy, where there are wagon-loads of gold !" 
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added a vagabond, whose name, we regret to saj^ we do not 
know. 

" Beard of Mahom ! " cried Trouillef ou. 

"Let us make another trial," resumed the vagabond. 

Mathias Hungadi shook his head. 

"We shall never get in by the door. We must find the 
defect in the armor of the old fairy ; a hole, a false postern, 
some joint or other." 

" Who will go with me ? " said Clopin. " I shall go at it 
again. By the way, where is the little scholar Jehan, who 
is so encased in iron ? " 

"He is dead, no doubt," some one replied; "we no longer 
hear his laugh." 

The King of Thunes frowned: "So much the worse. 
There was a brave heart under that ironmongery. And Mas- 
ter Pierre Gringoire ? " 

"Captain Clopin," said Andry the Red, "he slipped away 
before we reached the Pont-aux-Changeurs," 

Clopin stamped his foot. " Gueule-Dieu / 'twas he who 
pushed us on hither, and he has deserted us in the very middle 
of the job ! Cowardly chatterer, with a slipper for a helmet ! '' 

"Captain Clopin," said Andry the Red, who was gating 
down Rue du Parvis, " yonder is the little scholar." 

" Praised be Pluto ! " said Clopin. " But what the devil is 
he dragging after him ? " 

It was, in fact, Jehan, who was running as fast as his heavy 
outfit of a Paladin, and a long ladder which trailed on the 
pavement, would permit, more breathless than an ant har- 
nessed to a blade of grass twenty times longer than itself. 

"Victory! Te Deumf" cried the scholar. "Here is the 
tedder of the longshoremen of Port Saint-Landry." 

Clopin approached him. 

"Child, what do you mean to do, come-dieuf with this 
ladder ? " 

"I have it," replied Jehan, panting. "I knew where it was 
under the shed of the lieutenant's house. There's a wench 
there whom I know, who thinks me as handsome as Cupido. 
I made use of her to get the ladder, and I have the ladder, 
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TcbsquG-Mahom I The poor girl came to open the door to me 
in her shift." 

"Yes," said Clopin, "but what are you going to do with 
that ladder ? " 

Jehan gazed at him with a malicious, knowing look, and 
cracked his fingers like castanets. At that moment he was 
sublime. On his head he wore one of those overloaded hel- 
mets of the fifteenth century, which frightened the enemy 
with their fanciful crests. His bristled with ten iron beaks, 
so that Jehan could have disputed with Nestor's Homeric 
vessel the redoubtable title of dexifiSoXog. 

" What do I mean to do with it, august king of Thunes ? 
Do you see that row of statues which have such idiotic 
expressions, yonder, above the three portals ? " 

"Yes. Well?" 

"'Tis the gallery of the kings of France." 

" What is that to me ? " said Clopin. 

" Wait ! At the end of that gallery there is a door which is 
never fastened otherwise than with a latch, and with this 
ladder I ascend, and I am in the church." 

" Child, let me be the first to ascend." 

" No, comrade, the ladder is mine. Come, you shall be the 
second." 

" May Beelzebub strangle you ! " said surly Clopin, " I 
won*t be second to anybody." 

" Then find a ladder, Clopin ! " 

Jehan set out on a run across the Place, dragging his lad- 
der and shouting : "Follow me, lads ! " 

In an instant the ladder ^was raised, and propped against 
the balustrade of the lower gallery, above one of the lateral 
doors. The throng of vagabonds, uttering loud acclamations, 
crowded to its foot to ascend. But Jehan maintained his 
right, and was the first to set foot on the rungs. The pas- 
sage was tolerably long. The gallery of the kings of France 
is to-day about sixty feet above the pavement. The eleven 
steps of the flight before the door, made it still higher. 
Jehan mounted slowly, a good deal incommoded by his 
heavy armor, holding his crossbow in one hand, and clinging 
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to a rang with the other. When he reached the middle of 
the ladder, he cast a melancholy glance at the poor dead out- 
castSy with which the steps were strewn. " Alas ! " said he, 
"here is a heap of bodies worthy of the fifth book of the 
Hiad!" Then he continued his ascent. The vagabonds fol- 
lowed him. There was one on every rung. At the sight of 
this line of cuirassed backs, undulating as they rose through 
the gloom, one would have pronounced it a serpent with steel 
scales^ which was raising itself erect in front of the church. 
Jehan who formed the head, and who was whistling, com- 
pleted the illusion. 

The scholar finally reached the balcony of the gallery, and 
climbed over it nimbly, to the applause of the whole vagabond 
tribe. Thus master of the citadel, he uttered a shout of joy, 
and suddenly halted, petrified. He had just caught sight of 
Quasimodo concealed in the dark, with flashing eye, behind 
one of the statues of the kings. 

Before a second assailant could gain a foothold on the gal- 
lery, the formidable hunchback leaped to the head of the 
ladder, without uttering a word, seized the ends of the two 
uprights with his powerful hands, raised them, pushed them 
out from the wall, balanced the long and pliant ladder, loaded 
with vagabonds from top to bottom for a moment, in the 
midst of shrieks of anguish, then suddenly, with superhuman 
force, hurled this cluster of men backward into the Place. 
There was a moment when even the most resolute trembled. 
The ladder, launched backwards, remained erect and standing 
for an instant, and seemed to hesitate, then wavered, then 
suddenly, describing a frightful arc of a circle eighty feet in 
radius, crashed upon the pavement with its load of ruffians, 
more rapidly than a drawbridge when its chains break. 
There arose an immense imprecation, then all was still, 
and a few mutilated wretches were seen, crawling over the 
heap of dead. 

A sound of wrath and grief followed the first cries of tri- 
umph among the besiegers. Quasimodo, impassive, with both 
elbows propped on the balustrade, looked on. He had the 
air of an old, bushy-headed king at his window. 
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As for Jehan EroUo, lie was in a critical position. He 
found himself in the gallery with the formidable bellringer, 
alone, separated from his companions by a vertical wall 
eighty feet high. While Quasimodo was dealing with the 
ladder, the scholar had run to the postern which he believed 
to be open. It was not. The deaf man had closed it behind 
him when he entered the gallery. Jehan had then concealed 
himself behind a stone king, not daring to breathe, and fixing 
upon the monstrous hunchback a frightened gaze, like the 
man, who, when courting the wife of the guardian of a 
menagerie, went one evening to a love rendezvous, mistook 
the wall which he was to climb, and suddenly found himself 
face to face with a white bear. 

For the first few moments, the deaf man paid no heed to 
him ; but at last he turned his head, and suddenly straight- 
ened up. He had just caught sight of the scholar. 

Jehan prepared himself for a rough shock, but the deaf 
man remained motionless; only he had turned towards the 
scholar and was looking at him. 

"Ho! ho!" said Jehan, "what do you mean by staring at 
me with that solitary and melancholy eye ? " 

As he spoke thus, the young scamp stealthily adjusted his 
crossbow. 

" Quasimodo ! " he cried, " I am going to change your sur- 
name : you shall be called the blind man." 

The shot sped. The feathered vireton * whizzed and entered 
the hunchback's left arm. Quasimodo appeared no more 
moved by it than by a scratch to King Pharamond. He laid his 
hand on the arrow, tore it from his arm, and tranquilly broke it 
across his big knee ; then he let the two pieces drop on the floor, 
rather than threw them down. But Jehan had no opportunity 
to fire a second time. The arrow broken, Quasimodo breathing 
heavily, bounded like a grasshopper, and he fell upon the 
scholar, whose armor was flattened against the wall by the blow. 

Then in that gloom, wherein wavered the light of the 
torches, a terrible thing was seen. 

* An arrow with a pyramidal head of iron and copper spiral wings by 
which a rotatory motion was communicated. 
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Quasimodo had grasped with his left hand the two arms of 
Jehan, who did not offer any resistance, so thoroughly did he 
feel that he was lost. With his right hand, the deaf man 
detached one by one, in silence, with sinister slowness, all the 
pieces of his armor, the sword, the daggers, the helmet, the 
cuirass, the leg pieces. One would have said that it was a 
monkey taking the shell from a nut. Quasimodo flung the 
scholar's iron shell at his feet, piece by piece. 

When the scholar beheld himself disarmed, stripped, weak, 
and naked in those terrible hands, he made no attempt to 
speak to the deaf man, but began to laugh audaciously in his 
face, and to sing with his intrepid heedlessness of a child of 
sixteen, the then popular ditty : — 

^'EUeestbienhabill^e, 
La ville de Cambrai; 
Marafin Ta pill^e. . . ."♦ 

He did not finish. Quasimodo was seen on the parapet of 
the gallery, holding the scholar by the feet with one hand 
and whirling him over the abyss like a sling ; then a sound 
like that of a bony structure in contact with a wall was 
heard, and something was seen to fall which halted a third 
of the way down in its fall, on a projection in the architect- 
ure. It was a dead body which remained hanging there, bent 
double, its loins broken, its skull empty. 

A cry of horror rose among the vagabonds. 

"Vengeance!" shouted Clopin. "To the sack!" replied 
the multitude. "Assault! assault!" 

There came a tremendous howl, in which were mingled 
all tongues, all dialects, all accents. The death of the poor 
scholar imparted a furious ardor to that crowd. It was seized 
with shame, and the wrath of having been held so long in 
check before a church by a hunchback. Eage found ladders, 
multiplied the torches, and, at the expiration of a few minutes, 
Quasimodo, in despair, beheld that terrible ant heap mount on 
all sides to the assault of Notre-Dame. Those who had no 
ladders had knotted ropes ; those who had no ropes climbed 
* The city of Cambrai is well dressed. Marafin plundered it. 
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by tlie projections of the carvings. They hung from each 
other's rags. There were no means of resisting that rising 
tide of frightful faces; rage made these fierce countenances 
ruddy; their clayey brows were dripping with sweat; their 
eyes darted lightnings ; all these grimaces, all these horrors 
laid siege to Quasimodo. One would have said that some 
other church had despatched to the assault of Notre-Dame its 
gorgons, its dogs, its dr^es, its demons, its most fantastic 
sculptures. It was like a layer of living monsters on the 
stone monsters of the facade. 

Meanwhile, the Place was studded with a thousand torches. 
This scene of confusion, till now hid in darkness, was sud- 
denly flooded with light. The parvis was resplendent, and 
cast a radiance on the sky ; the bonfire lighted on the lofty 
platform was still burning, and illuminated the city far away. 
The enormous silhouette of the two towers, projected afar on 
the roofs of Paris, and formed a large notch of black in this 
light. The city seemed to be aroused. Alarm bells wailed in 
the distance. The vagabonds howled, panted, swore, climbed ; 
and Quasimodo, powerless against so many enemies, shudder- 
ing for the gypsy, beholding the furious faces approaching 
ever nearer and nearer to his gallery, entreated heaven for a 
miracle, and wrung his arms in despair. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE BETBISAT IK WHICH MOKSIEUB LOUIS OF FSAKCE SAY^^ 
HIS PBATEBS. 

The reader has not, perhaps, forgotten that one moment 
before catching sight of the nocturnal band of vagabonds, 
Quasimodo, as he inspected Paris from the heights of his bell 
tower, perceived only one light burning, which gleamed like a 
star from a window on the topmost story of a lofty edifice 
beside the Porte Saint-Antoine. This edifice was the Bastille. 
That star was the candle of Louis XI. 

King Louis XI. had, in fact, been two days in Paris. He 
was to take his departure on the next day but one for his cit- 
adel of Montilz-les-Tours. He made but seldom and brief 
appearance in his good city of Paris, since there he did not 
feel about him enough pitfalls, gibbets, and Scotch archers. 

He had come, that day, to sleep at the Bastille. The great 
chamber five toises ♦ square, which he had at the Louvre, with 
its huge chimney-piece loaded with twelve great beasts and 
thirteen great prophets, and his grand bed, eleven feet by 
twelve, pleased him but little. He felt himself lost amid all 
this grandeur. This good bourgeois king preferred the Bas- 
tille with a tiny chamber and couch. And then, the Bastille 
was stronger than the Louvre. 

This little chamber, which the king reserved for himself in 
the famous state prison, was also tolerably spacious and occu- 

* An ancient long measure in France, containing six feet and nearly 
five inches English measure. 
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pied the topmost story of a turret rising from the donjon 
Jteep. It was circular in form, carpeted with mats of shining 
straw, ceiled with beams, enriched with fleurs-de-lis of gilded 
metal with interjoists in color ; wainscoated with rich woods 
sown with rosettes of white metal, and with others painted a 
fine, bright green, made of orpiment and fine indigo. 

There was only one window, a long pointed casement, latticed 
with brass wire and bars of iron, further darkened by fine 
colored panes with the arms of the king and of the queen, 
each pane being worth two and twenty sols. 

There was but one entrance, a modern door, with a flat arch, 
garnished with a piece of tapestry on the inside, and on the 
otitside by one of those porches of Irish wood, frail edifices 
of cabinet-work curiously wrought, numbers of which were 
still to be seen in old houses a hundred and fifty years ago. 
"Although they disfigure and embarrass the places," says 
Sauvel in despair, " our old people are still unwilling to get 
rid of them, and keep them in spite of everybody." 

In this chamber, nothing was to be found of what furnishes 
ordinary apartments, neither benches, nor trestles, nor forms, 
nor common stools in the form of a chest, nor fine stools sus- 
tained by pillars and counter-pillars, at four sols a piece. Only 
one easy arm-chair, very magnificent, was to be seen; the 
wood was painted with roses on a red ground, the seat was of 
ruby Cordovan leather, ornamented with long silken fringes, 
ftnd studded with a thousand golden nails. The loneliness of 
this chair made it apparent that only one person had a right 
to sit down in this apartment. Beside the chair, and quite 
close to the window, there was a table covered with a cloth 
with a pattern of birds. On this table stood An inkhorn 
spotted with ink, some parchments, several pens, and a large 
goblet of chased silver. A little further on was a brazier, 
a praying stool in crimson velvet, relieved with small bosses 
of gold. Einally, at the extreme end of the room, a simple 
bed of scarlet and yellow damask, without either tinsel or 
lace ; having only an ordinary fringe. This bed, famous for 
having borne the sleep or the sleeplessness of Louis XI., was 
still to be seen two hundred years ago, at the house of a 
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councillor of state, where it was seen by old Madame Pilou, 
celebrated in Cyrus under the name Arricidie and of la Morale 
Vivante, 

Such was the chamber which was called " the retreat where 
Monsieur Louis de France says his prayers." 

At the moment when we have introduced the reader into it, 
this retreat was very dark. The curfew bell had sounded an 
hour before ; night was come, and there was only one flickering 
wax candle set on the table to light five persons variously 
grouped in the chamber. 

The first on which the light fell was a seigneur superbly 
clad in breeches and jerkin of scarlet striped with silver, and 
a loose coat with half sleeves of cloth of gold with black 
figures. This splendid costume, on which the light played, 
seemed glazed with flame on every fold. The man who wore 
it had his armorial bearings embroidered on his breast in vivid 
colors ; a chevron accompanied by a deer passant. The shield 
was flanked, on the right by an olive branch, on the left by a 
deer's antlers. This man wore in his girdle a rich dagger 
whose hilt, of silver gilt, was chased in the form of a helmet, 
and surmounted by a count's coronet. He had a forbidding 
air, a proud mien, and a head held high. At the first glance 
one read arrogance on his visage ; aj the second, craft. 

He was standing bareheaded, a long roll of parchment in 
his hand, behind the arm-chair in which was seated, his body 
ungracefully doubled up, his knees crossed, his elbow on the 
table, a very badly accoutred personage. Let the reader imag- 
ine in fact, on the rich seat of Cordova leather, two crooked 
knees, two thin thighs, poorly clad in black worsted tricot, 
a body enveloped in a cloak of fustian, with fur trimming 
of which more leather than hair was visible ; lastly, to crown 
all, a greasy old hat of the worst sort of black cloth, bordered 
with a circular string of leaden figures. This, in company with 
a dirty skull-cap, which hardly allowed a hair to escape, was 
all that distinguished the seated personage. He held his head 
so bent upon his breast, that nothing was to be seen of his 
face thus thrown into shadow, except the tip of his nose, upon 
which fell a ray of light, and which must have been longi 
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From the thinness of his wrinkled hand, one divined that he 
was an old man. It was Louis XI. 

At some distance behind them, two men dressed in garments 
of Flemish style were conversing, who were not sufficiently- 
lost in the shadow to prevent any one who had been present 
at the performance of Gringoire's mystery from recognizing in 
them two of the principal Flemish envoys, Guillaume Ryni, 
the sagacious pensioner of Ghent, and Jacques Coppenole, the 
popular hosier. The reader will remember that these men 
were mixed up in the secret politics of Louis XL 

Finally, quite at the end of the room, near the door, in the 
dark, stood, motionless as a statue, a vigorous man with thick- 
set limbs, a military harness, with a surcoat of armorial bear- 
ings, whose square face pierced with staring eyes, slit with an 
immense mouth, his ears concealed by two large screens of 
flat hair, had something about it both of the dog and the tiger. 

All were uncovered except the king. 

The gentleman who stood near the king was reading him a 
sort of long memorial to which his majesty seemed to be lis- 
tening attentively. The two Flemings were whispering to- 
gether. 

"Cross of God!" grumbled Coppenole, "I am tired of 
standing ; is there no chair here ? " 

Rym replied by a negative gesture, accompanied by a dis- 
creet smile. 

"Croix-Dieu!" resumed Coppenole, thoroughly unhappy at 
being obliged to lower his voice thus, " I should like to sit 
down on the floor, with my legs crossed, like a hosier, as I do 
in my shop." 

" Take good care that you do not, Master Jacques." 

" Ouais ! Master Guillaume ! can one only remain her« on 
his feet ? " 

" Or on his knees," said Rym. 

At that moment the king's voice was uplifted. They held 
their peace. 

" Fifty sols for the robes of our valets, and twelve livres for 
the mantles of the clerks of our crown ! That's it ! Pour out 
gold by the ton ! Are you mad, Olivier ? " 
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As lie spoke thus, the old man raised his head. The golden 
shells of the collar of Saint-Michael could be seen gleaming on 
his neck. The candle fully illuminated his gaunt and morose 
profile. He tore the papers from the other's hand. 

"You are ruining us!" he cried, casting his hollow eyes 
over the scroll. " What is all this ? What need have we of so 
prodigious a household ? Two chaplains at ten livres a month 
each, and a chapel clerk at one hundred sols ! A valet-de- 
chambre at ninety livres a year. Eour head cooks at six scoro 
livres a year each ! A spit-cook, an herb-cook, a sauce-cook, u 
butler, two sumpter-horse lackeys, at ten livres a month 
each ! Two scullions at eight livres ! A groom of the stables 
and his two aids at four and twenty livres a month ! A por- 
ter, a pastry-cook, a baker, two carters, each sixty livres a year! 
And the farrier six score livres! And the master of the 
chamber of our funds, twelve hundred livre-s ! And the comp 
troUer five hundred. And how do I know what else ? 'Tis 
ruinous. The wages of our servants are putting France to 
the pillage ! All the ingots of the Louvre will melt before 
such a fire of expenses! We shall have to sell our plate! 
And next year, if God and our Lady (here he raised his hat) 
lend us life, we shall drink our potions from a pewter pot ! " 

So saying, he cast a glance at the silver goblet which 
gleamed upon the table. He coughed and continued, — 

" Master Olivier, the princes who reign over great lordships, 
like kings and emperors, should not allow sumptuousness in 
their houses ; for the fire spreads thence through the province. 
Hence, Master Olivier, consider this said once for all. Our 
expenditure increases every year. The thing displease us. 
How, pasque-Dieu/ when in '79 it did not exceed six and 
thirty thousand livres, did it attain in '80, forty-three thousand 
six hundred and nineteen livres ? I have the figures in my 
head. In '81, sixty-six thousand six hundred and eighty livres, 
and this year, by the faith of my body, it will reach eighty 
thousand livres ! Doubled in four years ! Monstrous ! " 

He paused breathless, then resumed energetically, — 

" I behold around me only people who fatten on my lean- 
ness ! you suck crowns from me at every pore ! " 
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All remained silent. This was one of those fits of wrath 
which are allowed to take their course. He continued, — 

"'Tis like that request in Latin from the gentlemen of 
France, that we should re-establish what they call the grand 
charges of the Crown ! Charges in very deed ! Charges which 
crush ! Ah ! gentlemen ! you say that we are not a king to 
reign dapifero nullo, huticulario nulla ! We will let you see, 
pasqtie^Dieu / whether we are not a king ! " 

Here he smiled, in the consciousness of his power ; this 
softened his bad humor, and he turned towards the Flemings, — 
"Do you see. Gossip Guillaume ? the grand warden of the 
keys, the grand butler, the grand chamberlain, the grand 
seneschal are not worth the smallest valet. Rembember this. 
Gossip Coppenole. They serve no purpose, as they stand thus 
useless round the king ; they produce upon me the effect of the 
four Evangelists who surround the face of the big clock of the 
palace, and which Philippe Brille has just set in order afresh. 
They are gilt, but they do not indicate the hour; and the 
hands can get on without them." 

He remained in thought for a moment, then added, shaking 
his aged head, — 

" Ho ! ho ! by our Lady, I am not Philippe Brille, and I 
shall not gild the great vassals anew. Continue, Olivier.'' 

The person whom he designated by this name, took the 
papers into his hands again, and began to read aloud, — 

** To Adam Tenon, clerk of the warden of the seals of the 
provostship of Paris; for the silver, making, and engraving 
of said seals, which have been made new because the others 
preceding, by reason of their antiquity and their worn condi- 
tion, could no longer be successfully used, twelve livres parisis. 
** To Guillaume Erere, the sum of four livres, four sols par- 
isis, for his trouble and salary, for having nourished and fed 
the doves in the two dove-cots of the H6tel des Toumelles, 
during the months of January, February, and March of this 
year ; and for this he hath given seven sextiers of barley. 

'*To a gray friar for confessing a criminal, four sols 
parisis." 

The king listened in silence. From time to time lie 
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coughed ; then he raised the goblet to his lips and drank a 
draught with a grimace. 

"During this year there have been made by the ordinance 
of justice, to the sound of the trumpet, through the squares of 
Paris, fiftysix proclamations. Account to be regulated. 

*' For having searched and ransacked in certain places, in 
Paris as well as elsewhere, for money said to be there con- 
cealed ; but nothing hath been found : forty-five livres parisis." 

" Bury a crown to unearth a sou ! " said the king. 

"... For having set in the Hdtel des Tournelles six panes 
of white glass in the place where the iron cage is, thirteen 
sols ; for having made and delivered by command of the king, 
on the day of the musters, four shields with the escutcheons of 
the said seigneur, encircled with garlands of roses all ubout, 
six livres; for two new sleeves to the king's old doublet, 
twenty sols ; for a box of grease to grease the boots of the 
king, fifteen deniers ; a stable newly made to lodge the king's 
black pigs, thirty livres parisis ; many partitions, planks, and 
trap-doors, for the safekeeping of the lions at Saint-Paul, 
twenty-two livres." 

"These be dear beasts," said Louis XL "It matters not; it 
is a fine magnificence in a king. There is a great red lion 
whom I love for his pleasant ways. Have you seen him, Mas- 
ter Guillaume ? Princes must have these terrific animals ; for 
we kings must have lions for our dogs and tigers for our cats. 
The great befits a crown. Li the days of the pagans of Jupi- 
ter, when the people offered the temples a hundred oxen and a 
hundred sheep, the emperors gave a hundred lions and a hun- 
dred eagles. This was wild and very fine. The kings of 
France have always had roarings round their throne. Kever- 
theless, people must do me this justice, that I spend still less 
money on it than they did, and that I possess a greater mod- 
esty of lions, bears, elephants, and leopards. — Go on. Master 
Olivier. We wished to say thus much to our Flemish friends." 

Guillaume Rym bowed low, while Coppenole, with his surly 
mien, had the air of one of the bears of which his majesty was 
speaking. The king paid no heed. He had just dipped his 
lips into the goblet, and he spat out the beverage, saying: 
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'Foh ! what a disagreeable potioD I** The man who was read- 
fug continued : — 

"For feeding a rascally footpad, locked up these six months 
m the little cell of the flayer, until it should be determined 
what to do with him, six livres, four sols." 

"What's that ? " interrupted the king; "feed what ought to 
be hanged ! Fasque-Dieu ! I will give not a sou more for that 
nourishment. Olivier, come to an understanding about the 
matter with Monsieur d'Estouteville, and prepare me this 
very evening the wedding of Ihe gallant and the gallows. 
Resume." 

Olivier made a mark with his thumb against the article of 
the " rascally foot soldier," and passed on. 

" To Henriet Cousin, master executor of the high works of 
justice in Paris, the sum of sixty sols parisis, to him assessed 
and ordained by monseigneur the provost of Paris, for having 
bought, by order of the said sieur the provost, a great broad 
sword, serving to execute and decapitate persons who are by 
justice condemned for their demerits, and he hath caused the 
same to be garnished with a sheath and with all things thereto 
appertaining ; and hath likewise caused to be repointed and 
set in order the old sword, which had become broken and 
notched in executing justice on Messire Louis de Luxem- 
bourg, as will more fully appear ..." 

The king interrupted: "That suffices. I allow the sum 
with great good will. Those are expenses which I do not 
begrudge. I have never regretted that money. Continue." 

" For having made over a great cage . . ." 

'^Ah!" said the king, grasping the arms of his chair in 
both hands, "I knew well that I came hither to this Bastille 
for some purpose. Hold, Master Olivier; I desire to see 
that cage myself. You shall read me the cost while I am 
examining it. Messieurs Flemings, come and see this ; 'tis 
curious." 

Then he rose, leaned on the arm of his interlocutor, made a 
sign to the sort of mute who stood before the door to precede 
him, to the two Flemings to follow him, and quitted the room. 

The royal company was recruited, at the door of the retreat^ 
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by men of amis, all loaded down with iron, and by slendei 
pages bearing flambeaux. It marched for some time through 
the interior of the gloomy donjon, pierced with staircases and 
corridors even in the very thickness of the walls. The cap- 
tain of the Bastille marched at their head, and caused the 
wickets to be opened before the bent a^d aged king, who 
coughed as he walked. 

At each wicket, all heads were obliged to stoop, except that 
of the old man bent double with age. "Hum," said he be- 
tween his gums, for he had no longer any teeth, "we are 
already quite prepared for the door of the sepulchre. For a 
low door, a bent passer." 

At length, after having passed a final wicket, so loaded 
with locks that a quarter of an hour was required to open it, 
they entered a vast and lofty vaulted hall, in the centre of 
which they could distinguish by the light of the torches, a 
huge cubic mass of masonry, iron, and wood. The interior 
was hollow. It was one of those famous cages of prisoners 
of state, which were called "the little daughters of the king." 
In its walls there were two or three little windows so closely 
trellised with stout iron bars, that the glass was not visible. 
The door was a large flat slab of stone, as on tombs ; the sort 
of door which serves for entrance only. Only here, the occu- 
pant was alive. 

The king began to walk slowly round the little edifice, 
examining it carefully, while Master Olivier, who followed 
him, read aloud the note. 

"For having made a great cage of wood of solid beams, 
timbers and wall-plates, measuring nine feet in length by 
eight in breadth, and of the height of seven feet between 
the partitions, smoothed and clamped with great bolts of iron, 
which has been placed in a chamber situated in one of the 
towers of the Bastille Saint- Antoine, in which cage is placed 
and detained, by command of the king our lord, a prisoner 
who formerly inhabited an old, decrepit, and ruined cage. 
There have been employed in making the said new cage, 
ninety-six horizontal beams, and fifty-two upright joists^ ten 
wall plates three toises long; there have been occupied nine* 
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teen carpenters to hew, work, and fit all the said wood in the 
courtyard of the Bastille during twenty days." 

" Very fine heart of oak," said the king, striking the wood- 
work with his fist. 

" There have been used in this cage," continued the other, 
"two hundred and twenty great bolts of iron, of nine feet, 
and of eight, the rest of medium length, with the rowels, 
caps and counterbands appertaining to the said bolts ; weigh- 
ing, the said iron in all, three thousand, seven hundred and 
thirty-five pounds ; beside eight great squares of iron, serving 
to attach the said cage in place with clamps and nails weigh- 
ing in all two hundred and eighteen pounds, not reckoning 
the iron of the trellises for the windows of the chamber 
wherein the cage hath been placed, the bars of iron for the 
door of the cage and other things." 

"'Tis a great deal of iron," said the king, "to contain the 
light of a spirit." 

" The whole amounts to three hundred and seventeen livres, 
five sols, seven deniers." 

" Fasque-Dieu / " exclaimed the king. 

At this oath, which was the favorite of Louis XI., some one 
seemed to awaken in the interior of the cage ; the sound of 
chains was heard, grating on the floor, and a feeble voice, 
which seemed to issue from the tomb was uplifted. " Sire ! 
sire ! mercy ! " The one who spoke thus could not be seen. 

"Three hundred and seventeen livres, five sols, seven 
deniers," repeated Louis XL 

The lamentable voice which had proceeded from the cage 
had frozen all present, even Master Olivier himself. The 
king alone wore the air of not having heard. At his order. 
Master Olivier resumed his reading, and his majesty coldly 
continued his inspection of the cage. 

"In addition to this there hath been paid to a mason who 
hath made the holes wherein to place the gratings of the 
windows, and the floor of the chamber where the cage is, 
because that floor could not support this cage by reason of its 
weight, twenty-seven livres fourteen sols parisis." 

The voice began to moan again. 
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"JAeicj, sire I I swear to you that 'twas Monsieur the Car- 
dinal d'-Aiigers and not I, who was guilty of treason." I 
" The mason is bold ! " said the king. " Continue, Olivier." | 
Olivier continued, — | 
'^ To a joiner for window frames, bedstead^ hollow stool^ and . 
other things, twenty livres, two sols parisis." 
The voice also continued. I 
''Alas, sire I will you not listen to me? I protest to you i 
that 'twas not I who wrote the matter to Monseigneur de 
Guyenne, but Monsieur le Cardinal Balue." 

" The joiner is dear," quoth the king. " Is that all ? " 
"No, sire. To a glazier, for the windows of the said cham- i 
ber, forty-six sols, eight deniers parisis." 

"Have mercy, sire ! Is it not enough to have given all my 
goods to my judges, my plate to Monsieur de Torcy, my 
library to Master Pierre DorioUe, my tapestry to the gov- 
ernor of the Eoussillon ? I am innocent. I have been shiver- 
ing in an iron cage for fourteen years. Have mercy, sire! 
You will find your reward in heaven." 

"Master Olivier," said the king, "the total?" 
"Three hundred sixty-seven livres, eight sols, three deniers 
parisis." 

"Notre-Dame!" cried the king. "This is an outrageous 
cage ! " 

He tore the book from Master Olivier's hands, and set to 
rockoning it himself upon his fingers, examining the paper 
and the cage alternately. Meanwhile, the prisoner could be 
heard sobbing. This was lugubrious in the darkness, and 
their faces turned pale as they looked at each other. 

"Fourteen years, sire! Fourteen years now! since the 
month of April, 1469. In the name of the Holy Mother of 
God, sire, listen to me ! During all this time you have en- 
joyed the heat of the sun. Shall I, frail creature, never more 
behold the day ? Mercy, sire ! Be pitiful I Clemency is a 
fine, royal virtue, which turns aside the currents of wratk 
Does your majesty believe that in the hour of death it will be 
a great cause of content for a king never to have, left any of- 
fence unpunished ? Besides, sire, I did not betray your maj- 
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esty, 'twas Monsieur d' Angers ; and I have on my foot a very 
heavy chain, and a great ball of iron at the end, much heavier 
than it should be in reason. Eh ! sire I Have pity on me ! " 

" Olivier," cried the king, throwing back his head, " I ob- 
serve that they charge me twenty sols a hogshead for plas- 
ter, while it is worth but twelve. You will refer back this 
account.'' 

He turned his back on the cage, and set out to leave the 
room. The miserable prisoner divined from the removal 
of the torches and the noise, that the king was taking his 
departure. 

" Sire I sire ! " he cried in despair. 

The door closed again. He no longer saw anything, and 
heard only the hoarse voice of the turnkey, singing in his ears 
this ditty, — 

*^ Mattre Jean Balue, 
A perdu la vue 
De ses ^vfich^s. 
Monsieur de Verdun. 
K'en a plus pas un; 
Tons sont d^pdch^s." * 

The king reascended in silence to his retreat, and his suite 
followed him, terrified by the last groans of the condemned 
man. All at once his majesty turned to the Grovernor of the 
Bastille, — 

"By the way," said ho, "was there not some one in that 
cage ? " 

"Pardieu, yes sirel" replied the governor, astounded by 
the question. 

" And who was it ? " 

" Monsieur the Bishop of Verdun." 

The king knew this better than any one else. But it was a 
mania of his. 

" Ah ! " said he, with the innocent air of thinking of it for 
the first time, " Guillaume de Harancourt, the friend of Mon- 
sieur the Cardinal Balue. A good devil of a bishop ! " 

* Master Jean Balue has lost sight of his bishoprics. Monsieur of Ver- 
dun has no longer one; all have been killed off. 
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At the expiration of a few moments, the door of the retreat 
liad opened again^ then closed upon the five personages whom 
the reader has seen at the beginning of this chapter, and who 
resumed their places^ their whispered conversations, and their 
attitudes. 

During the king's absence, several despatches had been 
placed on his table, and he broke the seals himself. Then he 
began to read them promptly, one after the other, made a sign 
to Master Olivier who appeared to exercise the office of 
minister, to take a pen, and without communicating to him 
the contents of the despatches, he began to dictate in a low 
voice, the replies which the latter wrote, on his knees, in an 
inconvenient attitude before the table. 

Guillaume Rym was on the watch. 

The king spoke so low that the Flemings heard nothing of 
his dictation, except some isolated and rather unintelligible 
scraps, such as, — 

"To maintain the fertile places by commerce, and the sterile 
by manufactures. ... — To show the English lords our four 
bombards, London, Brabant, Bourg-en-Bresse, Saint-Omer 
... — Artillery is the cause of war being made more judi- 
ciously now. ... — To Monsieur de Bressuire, our friend. 
. . . — Armies cannot be maintained without tribute, etc. 

Once he raised his voice, — 

"Fasqtte Dieuf Monsieur the King of Sicily seals his let- 
ters with yellow wax, like a king of France. Perhaps we are 
in the wrong to permit him so to do. My fair cousin of Bur- 
gundy granted no armorial bearings with a field of gules. 
The grandeur of houses is assured by the integrity of preroga- 
tives. Note this, friend Olivier." 

Again, — 

" Oh ! oh ! " said he, " What a long message I What doth 
our brother the emperor claim ? " And running his eye over 
the missive and breaking his reading with interjection: 
" Surely ! the Germans are so great and powerful, that it is 
hardly credible — But let us not forget the old proverb : 'The 
finest county is Flanders ; the finest duchy, Milan ; the finest 
kingdom, France.' Is it not so, Messieurs Flemings ? ^' 
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This time Coppenole bowed in company with Guillaume 
Rym. The hosier's patriotism was tickled. 

The last despatch made Louis XI. frown. 

" What is this ? " he said, " Complaints and fault finding 
against our garrisons in Picardy ! Olivier, write with diligence 
to M. the Marshal de Rouault : — That discipline is relaxed. 
That the gendarmes of the unattached troops, the feudal 
nobles, the free archers, and the Swiss inflict infinite evils on 
tlie rustics. — That the military, not content with what they 
find in the houses of the rustics, constrain them with violent 
blows of cudgel or of lash to go and get wine, spices, and 
other unreasonable things in the town. — That monsieur the 
king knows this. That we undertake to guard our people 
against inconveniences, larcenies and pillage. — That such is 
our will, by our Lady ! — That in addition^ it suits us not that 
any fiddler, barber, or any soldier varlet should be clad like a 
prince, in velvet, cloth of silk, and rings of gold. — That these 
vanities are hateful to God. — That we, who are gentlemen, 
content ourselves with a doublet of cloth at sixteen sols the 
ell, of Paris. — That messieurs the camp-followers can very 
well come down to that, also. — Command and ordain. — To 
Monsieur de Rouault, our friend. — Good." 

He dictated this letter aloud, in a firm tone, and in jerks. 
At the moment when he finished it, the door opened and gave 
passage to a new personage, who precipitated himself into the 
chamber, crying in affright, — 

" Sire 1 sire ! there is a sedition of the populace in Paris ! '* 

Louis XL's grave face contracted ; but all that was visible 
of his emotion passed away like a flash of lightning. He con- 
trolled himself and said with tranquil severity, — 

" Gossip Jacques, you enter very abruptly ! " 

" Sire I sire ! there is a revolt ! " repeated Gossip Jacques 
breathlessly. 

The king, who had risen, grasped him roughly by the arm, 
and said in his ear, in such a manner as. to be heard by him 
alone, with concentrated rage and a sidelong glance at the 
Flemings, — 

"Hold your tongue ! or speak low ! " 
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The new comer understood, and began in a low tone to give 
a very terrified account, to which the king listened calmly, 
while Guillaume Eym called Coppenole's attention to the face 
and dress of the new arrival, to his furred cowl, (caputia four- 
rata) J his short cape, (epitogia curta), his robe of black velvet, 
which bespoke a president of the court of accounts. 

Hardly had this personage given the king some explana- 
tions, when Louis XI. exclaimed, bursting into a laugh, — 

"In truth? Speak aloud, Gossip Coictier! What call is 
there for you to talk so low ? Our Lady knoweth that we con- 
ceal nothing from our good friends the Flemings.'^ 

"But sire. . . /' 

"Speak loud I'' 

Gossip Coictier was struck dumb with surprise. 

i^ So,'' resumed the king, — " speak sir, — there is a commo- 
tion among the louts in our good city of Paris ? " 

"Yes, sire." 

"And which is moving you say, against monsieur the 
bailiff of the Palais-de-Justice ? " 

" So it appears," said the gossip, who still stammered, utterly 
astounded by the abrupt and inexplicable change which had 
just taken place in the king's thoughts. 

Louis XI. continued : " Where did the watch meet the rab- 
ble ? " 

" Marching from the Grand Truanderie, towards the Pont- 
aux-Changeurs. I met it myself as I was on my way hither to 
obey your majesty's commands. I heard some of them shout- 
ing : * Down with the bailiff of the palace ! ' " 

" And what complaints have they against the bailiff ? " 

" Ah ! " said Gossip Jacques, " because he is their lord." 

"Really?" 

"Yes, sire. They are knaves from the Cour-des-Miracles. 
They have been complaining this long while, of the bailiff, 
whose vassals they are. They do not wish to recognize him 
either as judge or as voyer ? " * 

"Yes, certainly!" retorted the king with a smile of satis- 
faction which he strove in vain to disguise. 

* One in charge of the highways. 
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" In all their petitions to the Parliament, they claim to have 
but two masters. Your majesty and their God, who is the 
devil, I believe." 

"Eh! eh!" said the king. 

He rubbed his hands, he laughed with that inward mirth 
which makes the countenance beam ; he was unable to dissim- 
ulate his joy, although he endeavored at moments to compose 
himself. No one understood it in the least, not even Master 
Olivier. He remained silent for a moment, with a thoughtful 
but contented air. 

"Are they in force ? " he suddenly inquired. 

"Yes, assuredly, sire," replied Gossip Jacques. 

"How many?" 

" Six thousand at the least." 

The king could not refrain from saying : " Good ! " he went 
on, — 

" Are they armed ?" 

"With scythes, pikes, hackbuts, pickaxes. All sorts of 
very violent weapons." 

The king did not appear in the least disturbed by this list. 
Jacques considered it his duty to add, — 

" If your majesty does not send prompt succor to the bailiff, 
^6 is lost." 

" We will send," said the king with an air of false serious- 
ness. " It is well. Assuredly we will send. Monsieur the bai- 
liff is our friend. Six thousand ! They are desperate scamps ! 
Their audacity is marvellous, and we are greatly enraged at it. 
But we have only a few people about us to-night. To-morrow 
morning will be time enough." 

Gossip Jacques exclaimed, " Instantly, sire I there will be 
time to sack the bailiwick a score of times, to violate the 
seignory, to hang the bailiff. For God's sake, sire ! send 
before to-morrow morning." 

The king looked him full in the face. "I have told you 
to-morrow morning." 

It was one of those looks to which one does not reply. 

After a silence, Louis XI. raised his voice once more, — 

"You should know that. Gossip Jacques. What was — ^ 
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He corrected himself. "What is the baili£Ps feudal jurisdic- 
tion?*' 

" Sire, the bailiff of the palace has the Eue Calendre as far 
as the Rue de I'Herberie, the Place Saint-Michel, and the 
localities vulgarly known as the Mureaux, situated near the 
church of Kotre Dame des Champs (here Louis XI. raised 
the brim of his hat), which hotels number thirteen, plus the 
Cour des Miracles, plus the Maladerie, called the Banlieue, 
plus the whole highway which begins at that Maladerie and 
ends at the Porte Sainte-Jacques. Of these divers places he 
is voyer, high, middle, and low, justiciary, full seigneur." 

" Bless me ! " said the king, scratching his left ear with his 
right hand, ''that makes a goodly bit of my city! Ah! mon- 
sieur the bailiff was king of all that." 

This time he did not correct himself. He continued dream- 
ily, and as though speaking to himself, — 

"Very fine, monsieur the bailiff! You had there between 
your teeth a pretty slice of our Paris." 

All at once he broke out explosively, " Fdsque-Dieu / '' 
What people are those who claim to be voyers, justiciaries, 
lords and masters in our domains ? who have their toUgates 
at the end of every field ? their gallows and their hangman 
at every cross-road among our people ? So that as the Greek 
believed that he had as many gods as there were fountains, 
and the Persian as many as he beheld stars, the Frenchman 
counts as many kings as he sees gibbets! Pardieu! 'tis an 
evil thing, and the confusion of it displeases me. I should 
greatly like to know whether it be the mercy of God that 
there should be in Paris any other lord than the king, any 
other judge than our parliament, any other emperor than 
ourselves in this empire ! By the faith of my soul ! the day 
must certainly come when there shall exist in France but one 
king, one lord, one judge, one headsman, as there is in para- 
dise but one God ! " 

He lifted his cap again, and continued, still dreamily, with 
the air and accent of a hunter who is cheering on his pack of 
hounds : " Good, my people ! bravely done I break these false 
lords ! do your duty ! at them ! have at them ! pillage them! 
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take them ! sack tliem ! . . . Ah ! you want to be kings, m«8- 
seigneurs ? On, my people on ! " 

Here he interrupted himself abruptly, bit his lips as though 
to take back his thought which had already half escaped, 
bent his piercing eyes in turn on each of the five persons 
who surrounded him, and suddenly grasping his hat with 
both hands and staring full at it, he said to it: "Oh! I 
would burn you if you knew what there was in my head." 

Then casting about him once more the cautious and uneasy 
glance of the fox re-entering his hole, — 

" No matter ! we will succor monsieur the bailiff. Unfor- 
tunately, we have but few troops here at the present moment, 
against so great a populace. We must wait until to-morrow. 
The order will be transmitted to the City and every one who 
is caught will be immediately hung." 

" By the way, sire," said Gossip Coictier, " I had forgotten 
that in the first agitation, the watch have seized two laggards 
of the band. If your majesty desires to see these men, they 
are here." 

" If I desire to see them ! " cried the king. " What ! Basque- 
Dieu ! You forget a thing like that ! Kun quick, you, Olivier ! 
Go, seek them ! " 

Master Olivier quitted the room and returned a moment 
later with the two prisoners, surrounded by archers of the 
guard. The first had a coarse, idiotic, drunken and aston- 
ished face. He was clothed in rags, and walked with one 
knee bent ajid dragging his leg. The second had a pallid 
and smiling countenance, with which the reader is already 
axjquainted. 

The king surveyed them for a moment without uttering a 
word, then addressing the first one abruptly, — 

*^ What's your name ? " 

*^ Gieffroy Pincebourde." 

"Your trade." 

"Outcast." 

" What were you going to do in this damnable sedition ? " 

The outcast stared at the king, and swung his arms with a 
stupid air. 
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He had one of those awkwardly shaped heads where intelli' 
gence is about as much at its ease as a light beneath an 
extinguisher. 

"I know not," said he. "They went, I went." 

"Were you not going to outrageously attack and pillage 
your lord, the bailiff of the palace ? " 

" I know that they were going to take something from some 
one. That is all." 

A soldier pointed out to the king a billhook which he had 
seized on the person of the vagabond. 

" Do you recognize this weapon ? " demanded the king. 

" Yes ; 'tis my billhook ; I am a vine-dresser." 

"And do you recognize this man as your companion?'' 
added Louis XI., pointing to the other prisoner. 

"No, I do not know him." 

"That will do," said the king, making a sign with his finger 
to the silent personage who stood motionless beside the door, 
to whom we have already called the reader's attention. 

" Gossip Tristan, here is a man for you." 

Tristan I'Hermite bowed. He gave an order in a low voice 
to two archers, who led away the poor vagabond. 

In the meantime, the king had approached the second pris- 
oner, who was perspiring in great drops : " Your name ? " 

" Sire, Pierre Gringoire." 

"Your trade?" 

"Philosopher, sire." 

" How do you permit yourself, knave, to go and besiege our 
friend, monsieur the bailiff of the palace, and what have you 
to say concerning this popular agitation ? " 

" Sire, I had nothing to do with it." 

" Come, now ! you wanton wretch, were not you appre- 
hended by the watch in that bad company?" 

"No, sire, there is a mistake. 'Tis a fatality. I make 
tragedies. Sire, I entreat your majesty to listen to me. I 
am a poet. 'Tis the melancholy way of men of my profession 
to roam the streets by night. I was passing there. It was 
mere chance. I was unjustly arrested ; I am innocent of this 
oivil tempest. Your majesty sees that the vagabond did 
not recognize me. I conjure your majesty — " 
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" Hold your tongue ! " said the king, between two swallows 
of Ms ptisan. " You split our head ! " 

Tristan THermite advanced and pointing to Gringoire, — 

" Sire, can this one be hanged also ? " 

This was the first word that he had uttered. 

"Phew I" replied the king, "I see no objection." 

" I see a great many ! " said Gringoire. 

At that moment, our philosopher was greener than an olive. 
He perceived from the king's cold and indifferent mien that 
there was no other resource than something very pathetic, 
and he flung himself at the feet of Louis XI., exclaiming, 
with gestures of despair : — 

" Sire ! will your majesty deign to hear me. Sire I break 
not in thunder over so small a thing as myself. God's great 
lightning doth not bombard a lettuce. Sire, you are an 
august and very puissant monarch ; have pity on a poor man 
who is honest, and who would find it more difficult to stir up 
a revolt than a cake of ice would to give out a spark I Very 
gracious sire, kindness is the virtue of a lion and a king. 
Alas ! rigor only frightens minds ; the impetuous gusts of 
the north wind do not make the traveller lay aside his cloak ; 
the sun, bestowing his rays little by little, warms him in such 
wise that it will make him strip to his shirt. Sire, you are 
the sun. I protest to you, my sovereign lord and master, that 
I am not an outcast, thief, and disorderly fellow. Kevolt and 
brigandage belong not to the outfit of Apollo. I am not the 
man to fling myself into those clouds which break out into 
seditious clamor. I am your majesty's faithful vassal. That 
same jealousy which a husband cherisheth for the honor of 
his wife, the resentment which the son hath for the love of 
his father, a good vassal should feel for the glory of his king ; 
he should pime away for the zeal of this house, for the aggran- 
dizement of his service. Every other passion which should 
transport him would be but madness. These, sire, are my 
maxims of state : then do not judge me to be a seditious and 
thieving rascal because my garment is worn at the elbows. If 
you will grant me mercy, sire, I will wear it out on the knees 
in praying to God for you night and morning I Alas I I am 
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not extremely ricli, 'tis true. I am even rather poor. But 
not vicious on that account. It is not my fault. Every one 
knoweth that great wealth is not to be drawn from literature, 
and that those who are best posted in good books do not 
always have a great fire in winter. The advocate's trade 
taketh all the grain, and leaveth only straw to the other 
scientific professions. There are forty very excellent proverbs 
anent the hole-ridden cloak of the philosopher. Oh, sire! 
clemency is the only light which can enlighten the interior of 
so great a soul. Clemency beareth the torch before all the other 
virtues. Without it they are but blind men groping after 
God in the dark. Compassion, which is the same thing as 
clemency, causeth the love of subjects, which is the most 
powerful bodyguard to a prince. What matters it to your 
majesty, who dazzles all faces, if there is one poor man more 
on earth, a poor innocent philosopher spluttering amid the 
shadows of calamity, with an empty pocket which resounds 
against his hollow belly ? Moreover, sire, I am a man of let- 
ters. Great kings make a pearl for their crowns by protect- 
ing letters. Hercules did not disdain the title of Musagetes. 
Mathias Corvin favored Jean de Monroyal, the ornament of 
mathematics. Now, 'tis an ill way to protect letters to hang 
men of letters. What a stain on Alexander if he had hung 
Aristoteles ! This act would not be a little patch on the face 
of his reputation to embellish it, but a very malignant ulcer 
to disfigure it. Sire ! I made a very proper epithalamium for 
Mademoiselle of Flanders and Monseigneur the very august 
Dauphin. That is not a firebrand of rebellion. Your majesty 
sees that I am not a scribbler of no reputation, that I have 
studied excellently well, and that I possess much natural elo- 
quence. Have mercy upon me, sire ! In so doing you will 
perform a gallant deed to our Lady, and I swear to you that 
I am greatly terrified at the idea of being hanged ! " 

So saying, the unhappy Gringoire kissed the king's slippers, 
and Guillaume Rym said to Coppenole in a low tone; "He 
doth well to drag himself on the earth. Kings are like the 
Jupiter of Crete, they have ears only in their feet." And 
without troubling himseK about the Jupiter of Crete, the 
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hosier replied with a heavy smile, and his eyes fixed on 
Gringoire : " Oh ! that's it exactly ! I seem to hear Chancellor 
Hugonet craving mercy of me." 

When Gringoire paused at last, quite out of breath, he 
raised his head tremblingly towards the king, who was engaged 
in scratching a spot on the knee of his breeches with his finger- 
nail; then his majesty began to drink from the goblet of 
ptisan. But he uttered not a word, and this silence tortured 
Gringoire. At last the king looked at him. " Here is a ter- 
rible bawler ! " said he. Then, turning to Tristan THermite^ 
"Bah! let him go!" 

Gringoire fell backwards, quite thunderstruck with joy. 

"At liberty!" growled Tristan "Doth not your majesty 
wish to have him detained a little while in a cage ? " 

" Gossip," retorted Louis XI., " think you that 'tis for birds 
of this feather that we cause to be made cages at three hun- 
dred and sixty-seven livres, eight sous, three deniers apiece ? 
Release him at once, the wanton (Louis XL was fond of this 
word which formed, with Pasque-DieUf the foundation of his 
joviality), and put him out with a bufPet." 

" Ugh ! " cried Gringoire, " what a great king is here ! " 

And for fear of a counter order, he rushed towards the door, 
which Tristan opened for him with a very bad grace. The 
soldiers left the room with him, pushing him before them 
with stout thwacks, which Gringoire bore like a true stoical 
philosopher. 

The king's good humor since the revolt against the bailiff 
had been announced to him, made itself apparent in every 
way. This unwonted clemency was no small sign of it. Tris- 
tan I'Hermite in his corner wore the surly look of a dog who 
has had a bone snatched away from him. 

Meanwhile, the king thrummed gayly with his fingers on the 
arm of his chair, the March of Pont-Audemer. He was a dis- 
sembling prince, but one who understood far better how to 
hide his troubles than his joys. These external manifesta- 
tions of joy at any good news sometimes proceeded to very 
great lengths ; thus, on the death of Charles the Bold, to the 
point of vowing silver balustrades to Saint Martin of Tours ; 
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on his advent to the throne^ so far as forgetting to order his 
father's obsequies. 

" H^ ! sire ! " suddenly exclaimed Jacques Coictier, " what 
has become of the acute attack of illness for which your 
majesty had me summoned ? " 

" Oh I " said the king, " I really suffer greatly, my gossip. 
There is a hissing in my ear and fiery rakes rack my chest.'' 

Coictier took the king's hand, and begun to feel of his pulse 
with a knowing air. 

"Look, Coppenole," said Rym, in a low voice. "Behold 
him between Coictier and Tristan. They are his whole court. 
A physician for himself, a headsman for others." 

As he felt the king's pulse, Coictier assumed an air of 
greater and greater alarm. Louis XI. watched him with some 
anxiety. Coictier grew visibly more gloomy. The brave man 
had no other farm than the king's bad health. He speculated 
on it to the best of his ability. 

" Oh ! oh I" he murmured at length, " this is serious indeed." 

" Is it not ? " said the king, uneasily. 

*^ Pulsus crebeTf anhelans, crepitans^ irregularis,^^ continued 
the leech. 

" Pasque-Dieu ! " 

" This may carry off its man in less than three days." 

"Our Lady!" exclaimed the king. "And the remedy, 
gossip ? " 

"I am meditating upon that, sire." 

He made Louis XL put out his tongue, shook his head, 
made a grimace, and in the very midst of these affectations , — 

" Pardieu, sire," he suddenly said, " I must tell you that 
there is a receivership of the royal prerogatives vacant, and 
that I have a nephew." 

" I give the receivership to your nephew, Gossip Jacques," 
replied the king ; " but draw this fire from my breast." 

"Since your majesty is so clement," replied the leech, "you 
will not refuse to aid me a little in building my house, Rue 
Saint-Andr6-des-Arcs." 

" Heugh I " said the king. 

"lam at the end of my finances," pursued the doctor j 
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* and it would really be a pity that the house should not have a 
roof; not on account of the house, which is simple and thor- 
oughly bourgeois, but because of the paintings of Jehan Four- 
bault, which adorn its wainscoating. There is a Diana flying 
in the air, but so excellent, so tender, so delicate, of so ingen- 
uous an action, her hair so well coiffed and adorned with a 
crescent, her flesh so white, that she leads into temptation 
those who regard her too curiously. There is also a Ceres. 
She is another very fair divinity. She is seated on sheaves of 
wheat and crowned with a gallant garland of wheat ears inter- 
laced with salsify and other flowers. Never were seen more 
amorous eyes, more rounded limbs, a nobler air, or a more 
gracefully flowing skirt. She is one of the most innocent 
and most perfect beauties whom the brush has ever pro- 
duced." 

" Executioner 1 " grumbled Louis XI., ^^ what are you driv- 
ing at ? ^' 

" I must have a roof for these paintings, sire, and, although 
'tis but a small matter, I have no more money.'' 

" How much doth your roof cost ? " 

"Why a roof of copper, embellished and gilt, two thousand 
livres at the most." 

"Ah, assassin! " cried the king, "He never draws out one 
of my teeth which is not a diamond." 

"Am I to have my roof ? " said Coictier. 

" Yes ; and go to the devil, but cure me." 

Jacques Coictier bowed low and said, — 

"Sire, it is a repellent which will save you. We will 
apply to your loins the great defensive composed of cerate, 
Armenian bole, white of egg, oil, and vinegar. You will con- 
tinue your ptisan and we will answer for your majesty." 

A burning candle does not attract one gnat alone. Master 
Olivier, perceiving the king to be in a liberal mood, and judg- 
ing the moment to be propitious, approached in his turn. 
"Sire — " 

"What is it now ?" said Louis XI. 

" Sire, your majesty knoweth that Simon Kadin is dead ? " 

"Well?" 
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''He was councillor to the king in the matter of the courts 
of the treasury." 

"Well?" 

" Sire, his place is vacant." 

As he spoke thus, Master Olivier's haughty face quitted its 
arrogant expression for a lowly one. It is the only change 
which ever takes place in a courtier's visage. The king 
looked him well in the face and said in a dry tone, — "I 
understand." 

He resumed, — 

"Master Olivier, the Marshal de Boucicaut was wont to say, 
'There's no master save the king, there are no fishes save 
in the sea.' I see that you agree with Monsieur de Bouci- 
caut. Now listen to this ; we have a good memory. In ^68 
we made you valet of our chamber : in '69, guardian of the 
fortress of the bridge of Saint-Cloud, at a hundred livres of 
Toumay in wages (you wanted them of Paris). In Novem- 
ber, '73, by letters given to Grergeole, we instituted you 
keeper of the Wood of Vincennes, in the place of Gilbert 
Acle, equerry; in '75, gruyer* of the forest of Rouvray-lez- 
Saint-Cloud, in the place of Jacques le Maire ; in '78, we 
graciously settled on you, by letters patent sealed doubly 
with green wax, an income of ten livres parisis, for you and 
your wife, on the Place of the Merchants, situated at the 
School Saint-Germain; in '79, we made you gruyer of the 
forest of Senart, in place of that poor Jehan Daiz ; then cap- 
tain of the Chateau of Loches; then governor of Saint- 
Quentin; then captain of the bridge of Meulan, of which 
you cause yourself to be called comte. Out of the five sols 
fine paid by every barber who shaves on a festival day, there 
are three sols for you and we have the rest. We have been 
good enough to change your name of Le Mauvais (The Evil), 
which resembled your face too closely. In '76, we granted 
you, to the great displeasure of our nobility, armorial bear- 
ings of a thousand colors, which give you the breast of a 
peacock. Pasque-Dieu I Are not you surfeited ? Is not the 
draught of fishes sufficiently fine and miraculous ? Are you 

* A lord having a right on the woods of his vasaal9< 
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not afraid that one salmon more will make your boat sink ? 
Pride will be your ruin, gossip. Ruin and disgrace always 
press hard on the heels of pride. Consider this and hold 
your tongue.'^ 

These words, uttered with severity, made Master Olivier's 
face revert to its insolence. 

"Good!" he muttered, almost aloud, "'tis easy to see that 
the king is ill to-day ; he giveth all to the leech." 

Louis XI. far from being irritated by this petulant insult, 
resumed with some gentleness, " Stay, I was forgetting that I 
made you my ambassador to Madame Marie, at Ghent. Yes, 
gentlemen," added the king turning to the Flemings, ^*this 
man hath been an ambassador. There, my gossip," he pur- 
sued, addressing Master Olivier, "let us not get angry; we 
are old friends. 'Tis very late. We have terminated our 
labors. Shave me." 

Our readers have not, without doubt, waited until the pres- 
ent moment to recognize in Master Olivier that terrible 
Figaro whom Providence, the great maker of dramas, mingled 
so artistically in the long and bloody comedy of the reign of 
Louis XI. We will not here undertake to develop that singu- 
lar figure. This barber of the king had three names. At 
court he was politely called Olivier le Daim (the Deer); 
among the people Olivier the Devil. His real name was 
Olivier le Mauvais. 

Accordingly, Olivier le Mauvais remained motionless, sulk- 
ing at the king, and glancing askance at Jacques Coictier. 

" Yes, yes, the physician ! " he said between his teeth. 

"Ah, yes, the physician!" retorted Louis XI., with singu- 
lar good humor; "the physician has more credit than you. 
'Tis very simple; he has taken hold upon us by the whole 
body, and you hold us only by the chin. Come, my poor 
barber, all will come right. Wliat would you say and what 
would become of your office if I were a king like Chilp6ric, 
whose gesture consisted in holding his beard in one hand ? 
Come, gossip mine, fulfil your office, shave me. Go get what 
you need therefor." 

Olivier perceiving that the king had made up his mind to 
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laugh, and that there was no way of even annoying him, went 
off grumbling to execute his orders. 

The king rose, approached the window, and suddenly open- 
ing it with extraordinary agitation, — 

" Oh ! yes I " he exclaimed, clapping his hands, " yonder is 
a redness in the sky over the City. 'Tis the bailiff burning. 
It can be nothing else but that. Ah ! my good people ! here 
you are aiding me at last in tearing down the rights of 
lordship I '* 

Then turning towards the Flemings: "Come, look at this, 
gentlemen. Is it not a fire which gloweth yonder ? " 

The two men of Ghent drew near. 

"A great fire," said Guillaume Rym. 

" Oh ! " exclaimed Coppenole, whose eyes suddenly flashed, 
" that reminds me of the burning of the house of the Seigneur 
d'Hymbercourt. There must be a goodly revolt yonder." 

"You think so. Master Coppenole?" And Louis XL's 
glance was almost as joyous as that of the hosier. " Will it 
not be difficult to resist ? " 

"Cross of Gtod! Sire! Your majesty will damage many 
companies of men of war thereon." 

"Ah! I! 'tis different," returned the king. "If I willed." 

The hosier replied hardily, — 

" If this revolt be what I suppose, sire, you might will in 
vain." 

" Gtossip," said Louis XL, "with the two companies of my 
unattached troops and one discharge of a serpentine, short 
work is made of a populace of louts." 

The hosier, in spite of the signs made to him by Guillaume 
Rym, appeared determined to hold his own against the king. 

" Sire, the Swiss were also louts. Monsieur the Duke of 
Burgundy was a great gentleman, and he turned up his nose 
at that rabble rout. At the battle of Grandson, sire, he cried : 
' Men of the cannon ! Fire on the villains ! ' and he swore by 
Saint-George. But Advoyer Scharnoclital hurled himself on. 
the handsome duke with his battle-club and his people, and 
when the glittering Burgundian army came in contact with 
these peasants in bull bides, it flew in pieces like a pane of 
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glass at the blow of a pebble. Many lords were then slain 
by low-born knaves; and Monsieur de Ch§.teau-Guyon, the 
greatest seigneur in Burgundy, was found dead, with his gray 
horse, in a little marsh meadow." 

" Friend," returned the king, " you are speaking of a battle. 
The question here is of a mutiny. And I will gain the upper 
hand of it as soon as it shall please me to frown." 

The other replied indifferently, — 

''That may be, sire ; in that case, 'tis because the people's 
hour hath not yet come." 

Guillaume Eym considered it incumbent on him to inter- 
vene, — 

" Master Coppenole, you are speaking to a puissant king." 

" I know it," replied the hosier, gravely. 

" Let him speak, Monsieur Rym, my friend," said the king ; 
"I love this frankness of speech. My father, Charles the 
Seventh, was accustomed to say that the truth was ailing ; I 
thought her dead, and that she had found no confessor. Mas- 
ter Coppenole undeceiveth me." 

Then, laying his hand familiarly on Coppenole's shoulder, — 

" You were saying, Master Jacques ? " 

'' I say, sire, that you may possibly be in the right, that the 
hour of the people may not yet have come with you." 

Louis XI. gazed at him with his penetrating eye, — 

"And when will that hour come, master ? " 

" You will hear it strike." 

" On what clock, if you please ? " 

Coppenole, with his tranquil and rustic countenance, made 
the king approach the window. 

" Listen, sire ! There is here a donjon keep, a belfry, can- 
nons, bourgeois, soldiers; when the belfry shall hum, when 
the cannons shall roar, when the donjon shall fall in ruins 
amid great noise, when bourgeois and soldiers shall howl and 
slay each other, the hour will strike." 

Louis's face grew sombre and dreamy. He remained 
silent for a moment, then he gently patted with his hand 
the thick wall of the donjon^ as one strokes the haunches of 
a steed. 
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'* Oh I no ! " said he. " You will not crumble so easily, will 
you, my good Bastille ? " 

And turning with an abrupt gesture towards the sturdy 
Fleming, — 

" Have you never seen a revolt, Master Jacques ? '' 

'* I have made them," said the hosier. 

"How do you set to work to make a revolt?" said the 
king. 

"Ah!" replied Coppenole, "'tis not very difficult. There 
jure a hundred ways. In the first place, there must be discon- 
tent in the city. The thing is not uncommon. And then, the 
character of the inhabitants. Those of Ghent are easy to 
Btir into revolt. They always love the prince's son ; the prince, 
never. Well I One morning, I will suppose, some one enters 
my shop, and says to me : * Father Coppenole, there is this 
and there is that, the Demoiselle of Flanders wishes to save 
her ministers, the grand bailiff is doubling the impost on 
shagreen, or something else,' — what you will. I leave my 
work as it stands, I come out of my hosier's stall, and I shout : 
(To the sack ? ' There is always some smashed cask at hand. 
t mount it, and I say aloud, in the first words that occur to 
jae, what I have on my heart ; and when one is of the people, 
jire, one always has something on the heart. Then people 
troop up, they shout, they ring the alarm bell, they arm the 
louts with what they take from the soldiers, the market people 
join in, and they set out. And it will always be thus, so long 
as there are lords in the seignories, bourgeois in the bourgs, 
and peasants in the country." 

"And against whom do you thus rebel?" inquired the king; 
" against your bailiffs ? against your lords ? " 

" Sometimes ; that depends. Against the duke, also, some- 
times." 

Louis XI. returned and seated himself, saying, with a 
smile, — 

"All I here they have only got as far as the bailiffs." 

At that instant Olivier le Daim returned. He was followed 
by two pages, who bore the king's toilet articles 5 but what 
struck Louis XL was that ho was Slso accompanied by the 
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provost of Paris and the chevalier of the watch, who appeared 
to be in consternation. The spiteful barber also wore an air 
of consternation, which was one of contentment beneath, how- 
ever. It was he who spoke fii'st. 

" Sire, I ask your majesty's pardon for the calamitous news 
which I bring." 

The king turned quickly and grazed the mat on the floor 
with the feet of his chair, — 

"What does this mean ? " 

" Sire," resumed Olivier le Daim, with the malicious air of 
a man who rejoices that he is about to deal a violent blow, 
"'tis not against the bailiff of the courts that this popular 
sedition is directed." 

'^Against whom, then ? '' 

"Against you, sire ?' 

The aged king rose erect and straight as a young man, — 

"Explain yourself, Olivier! And guard your head well, 
gossip ; for I swear to you by the cross of Saint-L6 that, if 
you lie to us at this hour, the sword which severed the head 
of Monsieur de Luxembourg is not so notched that it cannot 
yet sever yours ! " 

The oath was formidable ; Louis XI. had only sworn twice 
in the course of his life by the cross of Saint-L6. 

Olivier opened his mouth to reply. 

"Sire—" 

"On your knees!" interrupted the king violently. "Tris- 
tan, have an eye to this man." 

Olivier knelt down and said coldly, — 

" Sire, a sorceress was condemned to death by your court of 
parliament. She took refuge in Notre-Dame. The people are 
trying to take her from thence by main force. Monsieur the 
proYOst and monsieur the chevalier of the watch, who have 
just come from the riot, are here to give me the lie if this is 
not the truth. The populace is besieging Notre-Dame." 

"Yes, indeed!" said the king in a low voice, all pale and 
trembling with wrath. "Notre-Dame ! They lay siege to our 
Lady, my good Inistress in her cathedral! — Rise, Olivier. 
You are right. I give you Simon Eadin's charge. You are 
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right. 'Tis I whom they are attacking. The witch is under 
the protection of this church, the church is under my protec- 
tion. And I thought that they were acting against the bailiff! 
'Tis against myself I " 

Then, rendered young by fury, he began to walk up and 
down with long strides. He no longer laughed, he was ter- 
rible, he went and came ; the fox was changed into a hysBna. 
He seemed suffocated to such a degree that he could not 
speak ; his lips moved, and his fleshless fists were clenched. 
All at once he raised his head, his hollow eye appeared full 
of light, and his voice burst forth like a clarion : " Down with 
them, Tristan ! A heavy hand for these rascals ! Go, Tris- 
tan, my friend ! slay ! slay ! " 

This eruption having passed, he returned to his seat, and 
said with cold and concentrated wrath, — 

"Here, Tristan ! There are here with us in the Bastille the 
fifty lances of the Vicomte de Gif, which makes three hun- 
dred horse : you will take them. There is also the company 
of our unattached archers of Monsieur de Ch§,teaupers : you 
will take it. You are provost of the marshals ; you have the 
men of your provostship : you will take them. At the Hdtel 
Saint-Pol you will find forty archers of monsieur the dau- 
phin's new guard : you will take them. And, with all these, 
you will hasten to Notre-Dame. Ah ! messieurs, louts of 
Paris, do you fling yourselves thus against the crown of 
Prance, the sanctity of Notre-Dame, and the peace of this 
commonwealth ! Exterminate, Tristan ! exterminate ! and let 
not a single one escape, except it be for Montfaucon." 

Tristan bowed. " ^Tis well, sire " 

He added, after a silence, "And what shall I do with the 
sorceress ? '^ 

This question caused the king to meditate. 

"Ah!'' said he, "the sorceress! Monsieur d'Estouteville, 
what did the people wish to do with her ? " 

" Sire," replied the provost of Paris, " I imagine that since 
the populace has come to tear her from her asylum in Notre- 
Dame, 'tis because that impunity wounds them, and they 
desire to hang her." 
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The king appeared to reflect deeply : then, addressing Tris- 
tan THermite, "Well! gossip, exterminate the people and 
hang the sorceress." 

"That's it," said Eym in a low tone to Coppenole, "pun- 
ish the people for willing a thing, and then do what they 
wish." 

"Enough, sire," replied Tristan. "If the sorceress is 
still in Kotre-Dame, must she be seized in spite of the 
sanctuary ? " 

" Pasque-Dieu I the sanctuary ! " said the king, scratching 
his ear. "But the woman must be hung, nevertheless." 

Here, as though seized with a sudden idea, he flung himself 
on his knees before his chair, took off his hat, placed it on the 
seat, and gazing devoutly at one of the leaden amulets which 
loaded it down, "Oh!" said he, with clasped hands, "our 
Lady of Paris, my gracious patroness, pardon me. I will only 
do it this once. This criminal must be punished. I assure 
you, madame the virgin, my good mistress, that she is a sorce- 
ress who is not worthy of your amiable protection. You 
know, madame, that many very pious princes have over- 
stepped the privileges of the churches for the glory of God 
and the necessities of the State. Saint Hugues, bishop of 
England, permitted King Edward to hang a witch in his 
church. Saint-Louis of France, my master, transgressed, with 
the same object, the church of Monsieur Saint-Paul; and 
Monsieur Alphonse, son of the king of Jerusalem, the very 
church of the Holy Sepulchre. Pardon me, then, for this 
once. Our Lady of Paris, I will never do so again, and I will 
give you a fine statue of silver, like the one which I gave last 
year to Our Lady of ificouys. So be it." 

He made the sign of the cross, rose, donned his hat once 
more, and said to Tristan, — 

"Be diligent, gossip. Take Monsieur Chateaupers with 
you. You will cause the tocsin to be sounded. You will 
crush the populace. You will seize the witch. 'Tis said. 
And I mean the business of the execution to be done by you. 
You will render me an account of it. Come, Olivier, I shall 
not go to bed this night. Shave me." 
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Tristan I'Hermite bowed and departed. Then the king, 
dismissing Eym and Goppenole with a gesture, — 

" God guard you, messieurs, my good friends the Flemings. 
Gto, take a little repose. The night advances, and we are 
nearer the morning than the evening.." 

Both retired and gained their apartments under the g^d- 
ance of the captain of the Bastille. Goppenole said to Guil- 
laume Eym, — 

" Hum I I have had enough of that coughing king ! I have 
seen Charles of Burgundy drunk, and he was less malignant 
than Louis XI. when ailing." 

"Master Jacques," replied Eym, "'tis because wine renders 
kings less cruel than does barley water." 



CHAPTER VL 

LITTLB SWOBD IN POCKET. 

Ok emerging from the Bastille, Qringoire descended the Bue 
Saint-Antoine with the swiftness of a runaway horse. On 
arriving at the Baudoyer gate, he walked straight to the stone 
cross which rose in the middle of that place, as though he 
were able to distinguish in the darkness the figure of a man 
clad and cloaked in blacky who was seated on the steps of the 
cross. 

" Is it you, master ? ^^ said Gringoire. 

The personage in black rose. 

" Death and passion I You make me boil, Gringoire. The 
man on the tower of Saint-Gervais has just cried half-past 
one o'clock in the morning." 

" Oh,'' retorted Gringoire, "'tis no fault of mine, but of the 
watch and the king. I have just had a narrow escape. I 
always just miss being hung. 'Tis my predestination." 

" You lack everything," said the other. " But come quickly. 
Have you the password ? " 

" Fancy, master, I have seen ihe king. I come from him. 
He wears fustian breeches. 'Tis an adventure." 

"Ohl distaff of words I what is your adventure to me I 
Have you the password of the outcasts ? " 

" I have it. Be at ease. * Little sword in pocket.' " 

" Good. Otherwise, we could not make our way as far as 
the church. The outcasts bar the streets. Fortunately, it 
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appears that they have encountered resistance. We may still 
arrive in time." 

"Yes, master, but how are we to get into Notre-Dame?" 

" I have the key to the tower." 

" And how are we to get out again ? " 

"Behind the cloister there is a little door which opens on 
the Terrain and the water. I have taken the key to it, and 1 
moored a boat there this morning." 

"I have had a beautiful escape from being himgP' Grin- 
goire repeated. 

"Eh, quick ! come I " said the other. 

Both descended towards the city with long strides. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

OHATEAUPEBS TO THE RESCUE. 

The reader will, perhaps, recall the critical situation in 
which we left Quasimodo. The brave deaf man, assailed on 
all sides, had lost, if not all courage, at least all hope of sav- 
ing, not himself (he was not thinking of himself), but the 
gypsy. He ran distractedly along the gallery. Kotre-Dame 
was on the point of being taken by storm by the outcasts. 
All at once, a great galloping of horses filled the neighboring 
streets, and, with a long file of torches and a thick column of 
cavaliers, with free reins and lances in rest, these furious 
sounds debouched on the Place like a hurricane, — 

"Prance! Prance! cut down the louts! Chateaupers to 
the rescue ! Provostship ! Provostship ! " 

The frightened vagabonds wheeled round. 

Quasimodo who did not hear, saw the naked swords, the 
torches, the irons of the pikes, all that cavalry, at the head of 
which he recognized Captain Phoebus ; he beheld the confusion 
of the outcasts, the terror of some, the disturbance among the 
bravest of them, and from this unexpected succor he recov- 
ered so much strength, that he hurled from the church the 
first assailants who were already climbing into the gallery. 

It was, in fact, the king's troops who had arrived. 

The vagabonds behaved bravely. They defended themselves 
like desperate men. Caught on the flank, by the Hue 3axnt- 
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Pierre-aux-Boeuf s, and in the rear through the Kue du Parvis, 
driven to bay against Notre-Dame, which they still assailed 
and Quasimodo defended, at the same time besiegers and be- 
sieged, thej were in the singular situation in which Comte 
Henri Harcourt, Taurinum obsessor idem et obsessus, as his 
epitaph says, found himself later on, at the famous siege of 
Turin, in 1640, between Prince Thomas of Savoy, whom lie 
was besieging, and the Marquis de Leganez, who was block- 
ading him. 

The battle was frightful There was a dog's tooth for wolfs 
flesh, as P. Mathieu says. The king's cavaliers, in whose 
midst Phoebus de Chd,teaupers bore himself valiantly, gave no 
quarter, and the slash of the sword disposed of those who 
escaped the thrust of the lance. The outcasts, badly armed 
foamed and bit with rage. Men, women, children, hurled 
themselves on the cruppers and the breasts of the horses, and 
hung there like cats, with teeth, finger nails and toe nails. 
Others struck the archers' in the face with their torches. 
Others thrust iron hooks into the necks of the cavaliers and 
dragged them down. They slashed in pieces those who fell. 

One was noticed who had a large, glittering scythe, and who, 
for a long time, mowed the legs of the horses. He was f right* 
ful. He was singing a ditty, with a nasal intonation, he 
swung and drew back his scythe incessantly. At every blow 
he traced around him a great circle of severed limbs. He 
advanced thus into the very thickest of the cavalry, with the 
tranquil slowness, the lolling of the head and the regular 
breathing of a harvester attacking a field of wheat. It was 
Clopin Trouillef ou. A shot from an arquebus laid him low. 

In the meantime, windows had been opened again. The 
neighbors hearing the war cries of the king's troops, had min- 
gled in the affray, and bullets rained upon the outcasts from 
every story. The Parvis was filled with a thick smoke, which 
the musketry streaked with flame. Through it one could con- 
fusedly distinguish the front of Notre-Dame, and the decrepit 
H6tel-Dieu with some wan invalids gazing down from the 
heights of its roof all checkered with dormer windows. 

At length the vagabonds gave way. Weariness, the lack of 
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good weapons, the fright of this surprise, the musketry from 
the windows, the valiant attack of the king's troops, all over- 
whelmed them. They forced the line of assailants, and fled 
in every direction, leaving the Parvis encumbered with dead. 

When Quasimodo, who had not ceased to fight for a mo- 
ment, beheld this rout, he fell on his knees and raised his 
hands to heaven; then, intoxicated with joy, he ran, he 
ascended with the swiftness of a bird to that cell, the 
approaches to which he had so intrepidly defended. He had 
but one thought now ; it was to kneel before her whom he 
had just saved for the second time. 

When he entered the cell^ he found it empty. 
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CHAPTER L 

THE LITTLE SHOE. 

La Esmeralda was sleeping at the moment when the out* 
casts assailed the church. 

Soon the ever-increasing uproar around the edifice, and the 
uneasy bleating of her goat which had been awakened, had 
roused her from her slumbers. She had sat up, she had lis- 
tened^ she had looked ; then, terrified by the light and noise, 
she had rushed from her cell to see. The aspect of the Place, 
the vision which was moving in it, the disorder of that noc- 
turnal assault, that hideous crowd, leaping like a cloud of 
frogs, half seen in the gloom, the croaking of that hoarse 
multitude, those few red torches running and crossing each 
other in the darkness like the meteors which streak the 
misty surfaces of liiarshes, this whole scene produced upon her 
the effect of a mysterious battle between the phantoms of the 
witches' sabbath and the stone monsters of the church. Im- 
bued from her very infancy with the superstitions of the 
Bohemian tribe, her first thought was that she had caught the 
strajige beings peculiar to the night, in their deeds of witch- 
craft. Then she ran in terror to cower in her cell, asking of 
her pallet some less terrible nightmare. 
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But little by little the first vapors of terror had been dissi. 
pated ; from the constantly increasing noise^ and from many 
other signs of reality, she felt herself besieged not by spectres, 
but by human beings. Then her fear, though it did not in- 
crease, changed its character. She had dreamed of the pos- 
sibility of a popular mutiny to tear her from her asylum. 
The idea of once more recovering life, hope, Phoebus, who was 
ever present in her future, the extreme helplessness of her 
condition, flight cut off, no support, her abandonment, her 
isolation, — these thoughts and a thousand others overwhelmed 
her. She fell upon her knees, with her head on her bed, her 
hands clasped over her head^ full of anxiety and tremors, and, 
although a gypsy, an idolater, and a pagan, she began to 
entreat with sobs, mercy from the good Christian Grod, and 
to pray to our Lady, her hostess. For even if one believes 
in nothing, there are moments in life when one is always of 
the religion of the temple which is nearest at hand. 

She remained thus prostrate for a very long time, trembling 
in truth, more than praying, chilled by the ever-closer breath 
of that furious multitude, understanding nothing of this out- 
burst, ignorant of what was being plotted, what was being 
done, what they wanted, but foreseeing a terrible issue. 

In the midst of this anguish, she heard some one walking 
near her. She turned round. Two men, one of whom carried 
a lantern, had just entered her cell. She uttered a feeble cry. 

" Fear nothing," said a voice which was not unknown to her, 
"it is I." 

" Who are you ? " she asked. 

"Pierre Gringoire." 

This name reassured her. She raised her eyes once more, 
and recognized the poet in very fact. But there stood beside 
him a black figure veiled from head to foot, which struck her 
by its silence. 

"Oh!" continued Gringoire in a tone of reproach, "Djali 
recognized me before you ! " 

The little goat had not, in fact, waited for Gringoire to an- 
nounce his name. No sooner had he entered than it rubbed 
itself gently against his knees, covering the poet with caresses 
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and with white hairs, for it was shedding its hair. Gringoire 
returned the caxesses. 

"Who is this with you ?" said the gypsy, in a low voice. 

"Be at ease,'' replied Gringoire. "'Tis one of my friends." 

Then the philosopher setting his lantern on the ground, 
crouched upon the stones, and exclaimed enthusiastically, as 
he pressed Djali in his arms, — 

" Oh ! 'tis a graceful beast, more considerable no doubt, for 
it's neatness than for its size, but ingenious, subtle, and let- 
tered as a grammarian ! Let us see, my Djali, hast thou for- 
gotten any of thy pretty tricks ? How does Master Jacques 
Charmolue? . . ." 

The man in black did not allow him to finish. He ap- 
proached Gringoire and shook him roughly by the shoulder. 
Gringoire rose. 

"'Tis true," said he : "I forgot that we are in haste. But 
that is no reason master, for getting furious with people in 
this manner. My dear and lovely child, your life is in danger, 
and Djali's also. They want to hang you again. We are 
your friends, and we have come to save you. Follow us." 

"Is it true ?" she exclaimed in dismay. 

"Yes, perfectly true. Come quickly ! " 

"I am willing," she stammered. "But why does not your 
friend speak ? " 

"Ah!" said Gringoire, "'tis because his father and mother 
were fantastic people who made him of a taciturn tempera- 
ment." 

She was obliged to content herself with this explanation. 
Gringoire took her by the hand ; his companion picked up the 
lantern and walked on in front. Fear stunned the young girl. 
She allowed herself to be led away. The goat followed them, 
frisking, so joyous at seeing Gringoire again that it made him 
stumble every moment by thrusting its horns between his 
legs. 

"Such is life," said the philosopher, every time that he 
came near falling down ; " 'tis often our best friends who 
•*^use us to be overthrown." 

Thej rapidly descended the staircase of the towers, crossed 
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the churcliy full of shadows and solitude^ and all rever- 
berating with uproar, which formed a frightful contrast, and 
emerged into the courtyard of the cloister by the red door. 
The cloister was deserted ; the canons had fled to the bishop's 
palace in order to pray together ; the courtyard was empty, a 
few frightened lackeys were crouching in dark corners. They 
diilicted their steps towards the door which opened from this 
court upon the Terrain. The man in black opened it with a 
key which he had about him. Our readers are aware that the 
Terrain was a tongue of land enclosed by walls on the side of 
the City and belonging to the chapter of Notre-Dame, which 
terminated the island on the east, behind the church. They 
found this enclosure perfectly deserted. There was here less 
tumult in the air. The roar of the outcasts' assault reached 
them more confusedly and less clamorously. The fresh breeze 
which follows the current of a stream, rustled the leaves of 
the only tree planted on the point of the Terrain, with a noise 
that was already perceptible. But they were still very close 
to danger. The nearest edifices to them were the bishop's 
palace and the church. It was plainly evident that there waa 
great internal commotion in the bishop's palace. Its shadowy- 
mass was all furrowed with lights which flitted from window 
to window ; as, when one has just burned paper, there remains 
a sombre edifice of ashes in which bright sparks run a thou- 
sand eccentric courses. Beside them, the enormous towers of 
Notre-Dame, thus viewed from behind, with the long nave 
above which they rise cut out in black against the red and 
vast light which filled the Parvis, resembled two gigantic 
andirons of some cyclopean fire-grate. 

What was to be seen of Paris on all sides wavered before 
the eye in a gloom mingled with light. Rembrandt has such 
backgrounds to his pictures. 

The man with the lantern walked straight to the point of 
the Terrain. There, at the very brink of the water, stood the 
wormeaten remains of a fence of posts latticed with laths, 
whereon a low vine spread out a few thin branches like the 
fingers of an outspread hand. Behind, in the shadow cast by 
this trellis, a little boat lay concealed. The man made a sign 
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to Gringoire and his companion to enter. The goat followed 
them. The man was the last to step in. Then he cut the 
boat's moorings, pushed it from the shore with a long boat- 
hook, and, seizing two oars, seated himself in the bow, rowing 
with all his might towards midstream. The Seine is very- 
rapid at this point, and he had a good deal of trouble in 
leaving the point of the island. 

Gringoire's first care on entering the boat was to place the 
goat on his knees. He took a position in the stern ; and the 
young girl, whom the stranger inspired with an indefinable 
uneasiness, seated herself close to the poet. 

When our philosopher felt the boat sway, he clapped his 
hands and kissed Djali between the horns, 

" Oh ! '' said he, " now we are safe, all four of us.'? 

He added with the air of a profound thinker, "One is 
indebted sometimes to fortune, sometimes to ruse, for the 
happy issue of great enterprises." 

The boat made its way slowly towai'ds the right shore. The 
young girl watched the unknown man with secret terror. He 
had carefully turned off the light of his dark lantern. A 
glimpse could be caught of him in the obscurity, in the bow 
of the boat, like a spectre. His cowl, which was still lowered, 
formed a sort of mask; and every time that he spread his 
arms, upon which hung large black sleeves, as he rowed, one 
would have said they were two huge bat's wings. Moreover, 
he had not yet uttered a word or breathed a syllable. No 
other noise was heard in the boat than the splashing of the 
oars, mingled with the rippling of the water along her sides. 

" On my soul ! " exclaimed Gringoire suddenly, " we are as 
cheerful and joyous as young owls ! We preserve the silence 
of Pythagoreans or fishes! Pdsque-Dieu! my friends, I should 
greatly like to have some one speak to me. The human voice 
is music to the human ear. 'Tis not I who say that, but 
Didymus of Alexandria, and they are illustrious words. 
Assuredly, Didymus of Alexandria is no mediocre philoso- 
pher. — One word, my lovely child ! say but one word to me, 
I entreat you. By the way, you had a droll and peculiar 
little pout ; do you still make it ? Do you know, my dear, 
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that parliament hath full jurisdiction over all places of afiy« 
lum, and that you were running a great risk in your little 
chamber at Notre-Dame? Alas! the little bird trochylus 
maketh its nest in the jaws of the crocodile. — Master^ here 
is the moon re-appearing. If only they do not perceive us. 
We are doing a laudable thing in saving mademoiselle, and 
yet we should be hung by order of the king if we were caught. 
Alas! human actions are taken by two handles. That is 
branded with disgrace in one which is crowned in another. He 
admires Cicero who blames Catiline. Is it not so, master? 
What say you to this philosophy ? I possess philosophy by 
instinct, by nature, ut apes geometriam, — Come ! no one 
answers me. What unpleasant moods you two are in! I 
must do all the talking alone. That is what we call a mono- 
logue in tragedy. — Fasqtie-Dieu / I must inform you that I 
have just seen the king, Louis XI., and that I have caught 
this oath from him, — Pasque-Dieu I They are still making a 
hearty howl in the city. — 'Tis a villanous, malicious old king. 
He is all swathed in furs. He still owes me the money for 
my epithalamium, and he came within a nick of hanging me 
this evening, which would have been very inconvenient to 
me. — He is niggardly towards men of merit. He ought to 
read the four books of Salvien of Cologne, Adversus Avar 
ritiam. In truth ! 'Tis a paltry king in his ways with men of 
letters, and one who commits very barbarous cruelties. He is 
a sponge, to soak money raised from the people. His saving 
is like the spleen which swelleth with the leanness of all the 
other members. Hence complaints against the hardness of 
the times become murmurs against the prince. Under this 
gentle and pious sire, the gallows crack with the hung, the 
blocks rot with blood, the prisons burst like over full bellies. 
This king hath one hand which grasps, and one which hangs. 
He is the procurator of Dame Tax and Monsieur Gibbet. 
The great are despoiled of their dignities, and the little 
incessantly overwhelmed with fresh oppressions. He is an 
exorbitant prince. I love not this monarclu And you, 
master ? " 

The man in black let the garrulous poet chatter on. He 
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continued to struggle against the violent and narrow current, 
wMch separates the prow of the City and the stem of the 
island of Notre Dame, which we call to-day the Isle St. Louis. 

"By the way, master!" continued Gringoire suddenly. 
''At the moment when we arrived on the Parvis, through the 
enraged outcasts, did your reverence observe that poor little 
devil whose skull your deaf man was just cracking on the 
railing of the gallery of the kings ? I am near sighted and I 
coidd not recognize him. Do you know who he could be ? " 

The stranger answered not a word. But he suddenly ceased 
rowing, his arms fell as though broken, his head sank on his 
breast, and^ la Esmeralda heard him sigh convulsively. She 
shuddered. She had heard such sighs before. 

The boat, abandoned to itself, floated for several minutes 
with the stream. But the man in black finally recovered him- 
self, seized the oars once more and began to row against the 
current. He doubled the point of the Isle of Notre Dame, 
and made for the landing-place of the Port au Foin. 

"Ah!" said Gringoire, "yonder is the Barbeau mansion. — 
Stay, master, look: that group of black roofs which make 
such singular angles yonder, above that heap of black, fibrous 
grimy, dirty clouds, where the moon is completely crushed 
and spread out like the yolk of an egg whose shell is broken. — 
'Tis a fine mansion. There is a chapel crowned with a small 
vault full of very well carved enrichments. Above, you can 
see the bell tower, very delicately pierced. There is also a 
pleasant garden, which consists of a pond, an aviary, an echo, 
a mall, a labyrinth, a house for wild beasts, and a quantity of 
leafy alleys very agreeable to Venus. There is also a rascal 
of a tree which is called Hhe lewd,' because it favored the 
pleasures of a famous princess and a constable of France, who 
was a gallant and a wit. — Alas ! we poor philosophers are to 
a constable as a plot of cabbages or a radish bed to the garden 
of the Louvre. What matters it, after all ? human life, for 
the great as well as for us, is a mixture of good and evil. Pain 
is always by the side of joy, the spondee by the dactyl. — 
Master, I must relate to you the history of the Barbeau man- 
sion. It ends in tragic fashion It was in 1319^ in the reign 
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of Philippe v., the longest reign of the kings of France. The 
moral of the story is that the temptations of the flesh are 
pernicious and malignant. Let us not rest our glance too long 
on our neighbor's wife, however gratified our senses may be 
by her beauty. Fornication is a very libertine thought. 
Adultery is a prying into the pleasures of others — Oh6 ! the 
noise yonder is redoubling I " 

The tumult around Notre Dame was, in fact, increasing. 
They listened. Cries of victory were heard with tolerable 
distinctness. All at once, a hundred torches, the light of 
which glittered upon the hemlets of men at arms, spread over 
the church at all heights, on the towers, on the galleries, on 
the flying buttresses. These torches seemed to be in search 
of something; and soon distant clamors reached the fugi- 
tives distinctly: — "The gypsy! the sorceress! death to the 
gypsy ! " 

The unhappy girl dropped her head upon her hands, and 
the unknown began to row furiously towards the shore. Mean- 
while our philosopher reflected. He clasped the goat in his 
arms, and gently drew away from the gypsy, who pressed 
closer and closer to him, as though to the only asylum which 
remained to her. 

It is certain that Gringoire was enduring cruel perplexity. 
He was thinking that the goat also, " according to existing 
law," would be hung if recaptured ; which would be a great 
pity, poor Djali I that he had thus two condemned creatures 
attached to him ; that his companion asked no better than to 
take charge of the gypsy. A violent combat began between 
his thoughts, in which, like the Jupiter of the Iliad, he weighed 
in turn the gypsy and the goat ; and he looked at them alter 
nately with eyes moist with tears, saying between his teeth : 
" But I cannot save you both ! " 

A shock informed them that the boat had reached the land 
at last. The uproar still filled the city. The unknown rose, 
approached the gypsy, and endeavored to take her arm to 
assist her to alight. She repulsed him and clung to the sleeve 
of Gringoire, who, in his turn, absorbed in the goat, almost 
repulsed her. Then she sprang alone from the boat. She 
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was so troubled that she did not know what she did or whither 
she was going. Thus she remained for a moment, stunned, 
watching the water flow past ; when she gradually returned to 
her senses, she found herself alone on the wharf with the 
unknown. It appears that Gringoire had taken advantage of 
the moment of debarcation to slip away with the goat into the 
block of houses of the Rue Grenier-sur-PEau. 

The poor gypsy shivered when she beheld herself alone 
with this man. She tried to speak, to cry out, to call Grin- 
goire ; her tongue was dumb in her mouth, and no sound left 
her lips. All at once she felt the stranger's hand on hers. 
It was a strong, cold hand. Her teeth chattered, she turned 
paler than the ray of moonlight which illuminated her. The 
man spoke not a work. He began to ascend towards the 
Place de Greve, holding her by the hand. 

At that moment, she had a vague feeling that destiny is an 
irresistible force. She had no more resistance left in her, 
she allowed herself to be dragged along, running while he 
walked. At this spot the quay ascended. But it seemed to 
her as though she were descending a slope. 

She gazed about her on all sides. Not a single passer-by. 
The quay was absolutely deserted. She heard no sound, she 
felt no people moving save in the tumultuous and glowing 
city, from which she was separated only by an arm of the 
Seine, and whence her name reached her, mingled with cries 
of "Death!'' The rest of Paris was spread around her in 
great blocks of shadows. 

Meanwhile, the stranger continued to drag her along with 
the same silence and the same rapidity. She had no recollec- 
tion of any of the places where she was walking. As she 
passed before a lighted window, she made an effort, drew up 
suddenly, and cried out, " Help ! " 

The bourgeois who was standing at the window opened it, 
appeared there in his shirt with his lamp, stared at the quay 
with a stupid air, uttered some words which she did not un- 
derstand, and closed his shutter again. It was her last gleam 
of hope extinguished. 

The man in black did not utter a syllable ; he held her firmly, 
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and set out again at a quicker pace. She no longer resisted, 
but followed him, completely broken. 

From time to time she called together a little strength, and 
said, in a voice broken by the unevenness of the pavement 
and the breathlessness of their flight, "Who are you? Who 
are you ? " He made no reply. 

They arrived thus, still keeping along the quay, at a toler- 
ably spacious square. It was the Gr^ve. In the middle, a 
sort of black, erect cross was visible ; it was the gallows. She 
recognized all this, and saw where she was. 

The man halted, turned towards her and raised his cowl. 

" Oh I " she stammered, almost petrified, " I knew well that 
it was he again I " 

It was the priest. He looked like the ghost of himself; 
that is an effect of the moonlight, it seems as though one 
beheld only the spectres of things in that light. 

"Listen ! " he said to her ; and she shuddered at the sound 
of that fatal voice which she had not heard for a long time. 
He continued speaking with those brief and panting jerks, 
which betoken deep internal convulsions. "Listen! we are 
here. I am going to speak to you. This is the Greve. This 
is an extreme point. Destiny gives us to one another. I am 
going to decide as to your life ; you will decide as to my soul. 
Here is a place, here is a night beyond which one sees noth- 
ing. Then listen to me. I am going to tell you. ... In the 
first place, speak not to me of your PhoBbus. (As he spoke 
thus he paced to and fro, like a man who cannot remain in one 
place, and dragged her after him.) Do not speak to me of 
him. Do you see ? If you utter that name, I know not what 
I shall do, but it will be terrible.'' 

Then, like a body which recovers its centre of gravity, 
he became motionless once more, but his words betrayed no 
less agitation. His voice grew lower and lower. 

"Do not turn your head aside thus. Listen to me. It is a 
serious matter. In the first place, here is what has happened. 
— All this will not be laughed at. I swear it to you. — ^What 
was I saying? Eemind me! Oh! — There is a decree of 
Parliament which gives you back to the scaffold. I have just 
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rescued you from their hands. But they are pursuing you. 
Look!" 

He extended his arm toward the City. The search seemed, 
in fact, to be still in progress there. The uproar drew nearer ; 
the tower of the lieutenant's house, situated opposite the 
Greve, was full of clamors and light, and soldiers could be 
seen running on the opposite quay with torches and these 
cries, " The gypsy ! Where is the gypsy ! Death ! Death I " 

" You see that they are in pursuit of you, and that I am 
not lying to you. I love you. — Do not open your mouth; 
refrain from speaking to me rather, if it be only to tell me 
that you hate me. I have made up my mind not to hear that 
again. — I have just saved you. — Let me finish first. I can 
save you wholly. I have prepared everything. It is yours at 
will. If you wish, I can do it." 

He broke off violently. "No, that is not what I should 
say ! " 

As he went with hurried step and made her hurry also, for 
he did not release her, he walked straight to the gallows, and 
pointed to it with his finger, — 

" Choose between us two," he said, coldly. 

She tore herself from his hands and fell at the foot of the 
gibbet, embracing that funereal support, then she half turned 
her beautiful head, and looked at the priest over her shoulder. 
One would have said that she was a Holy Virgin at the foot of 
the cross. The priest remained motionless, his finger still 
raised toward the gibbet, preserving his attitude like a statue. 

At length the gypsy said to him, — 

" It causes me less horror than you do." 

Then he allowed his arm to sink slowly, and gazed at^the 
})avement in profound dejection. 

" If these stones could speak," he murmured, " yes, they 
would say that a very unhappy man stands here. 

He went on. The young girl, kneeling before the gallows, 
enveloped in her long flowing hair, let him speak on without 
interruption. He now had a gentle and plaintive accent which 
contrasted sadly with the haughty harshness of his features. 

" I love you. Oh I how true that is ! So nothing comes of 
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that fire which burns my heart ! Alas \ young girl, night and 
day — yes, night and day I tell you, — it is torture. Oh! I 
suffer too much, my poor child. 'Tis a thing deserving of 
compassion, I assure you. You see that I speak gently to 
you. I really wish that you should no longer cherish this 
horror of me. — After all, if a man loves a woman, 'tis not his 
fault ! — Oh, my God ! — What ! So you will never pardon me ? 
You will always hate me ? All is over then. It is that which 
renders me evil, do you see? and horrible to myself. — You 
will not even look at me ! You are thinking of something 
else, perchance, while I stand here and talk to you, shudder- 
ing on the brink of eternity for both of us ! Above all 
things, do not speak to me of the officer! — I would cast 
myself at your knees, I would kiss not your feet, but the earth 
which is under your feet ; I would sob like a child, I would 
tear from my breast not words, but my very heart and vitals, 
to tell you that I love you ; — all would be useless, all ! — And 
yet you have nothing in your heart but what is tender and 
merciful. You are radiant with the most beautiful mildness ; 
you are wholly sweet, good, pitiful, and charming. Alas! 
You cherish no ill will for any one but me alone I Oh ! what 
a fatality ! " 

He hid his face in his hands. The young girl heard him 
weeping. It was for the first time. Thus erect and shaken 
by sobs, he was more miserable and more suppliant than when 
on his knees. He wept thus for a considerable time. 

" Come ! " he said, these first tears passed, " I have no more 
words. I had, however, thought well as to what you would 
say. Kow I tremble and shiver and break down at the deci- 
sive moment, I feel conscious of something supreme envelop- 
ing us, and I stammer. Oh ! I shall fall upon the pavement 
if you do not take pity on me, pity on yourself. Do not con- 
demn us both. If you only knew how much I love you ! 
What a heart is mine ! Oh ! what desertion of all virtue ! 
What desperate abandonment of myself I A doctor, I mock at 
science ; a gentleman, I tarnish my own name ; a priest, I 
make of the missal a pillow of sensuality, I spit in the face of 
my God I all this for thee, enchantress ! to be more worthy 
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of thy hell ! And you will not have the apostate ! Oh ! let 
me tell you all ! more still, something more horrible, oh ! yet 
more horrible ! . . .'^ 

As he uttered these last words, his air became utterly dis- 
tracted. He was silent for a moment, and resumed, as though 
speaking to himself, and in a strong voice, — 

" Cain, what hast thou done with thy brother ? " 

There was another silence, and he went on : — 

"What have I done with him. Lord? I received him, I 
reared him, I nourished him, I loved him, I idolized him, and 
I have slain him! Yes, Lord, they have just dashed his 
head before my eyes on the stone of thine house, and it is 
because of me, because of this woman, because of her." 

His eye was wild. His voice grew ever weaker ; he repeated 
many times, yet, mechanically, at tolerably long intervals, 
like a bell prolonging its last vibration : " Because of her. — 
Because of her." 

Then his tongue no longer articulated any perceptible 
sound ; but his lips still moved. All at once he sank to- 
gether, like something crumbling, and lay motionless on the 
earth, with his head on his knees. 

A touch from the young girl, as she drew her foot from 
under him, brought him to himself. He passed his hand 
slowly over his hollow cheeks, and gazed for several moments 
at his fingers, which were wet, " What ! " he murmured, " I 
have wept ! " 

And turning suddenly to the gypsy with unspeakable an- 
guish, — 

"Alas ! you have looked coldly on at my tears ! Child, do 
you know that those tears are of lava ? Is it indeed true ? 
Nothing touches when it comes from the man whom one does 
not love. If you were to see me die, you would laugh. Oh ! 
I do not wish to see you die ! One word ! A single word of 
pardon ! Say not that you love me, say only that you will do 
it ; that will suffice ; I will save you. If not — oh ! the hour 
is passing. I entreat you by all that is sacred, do not wait 
until I shall have turned to stone again, like that gibbet which 
also claims you I Eefiect that I hold the destinies of both of 
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US in my hand, that I am mad, — it is terrible, — that I may 
let all go to destruction, and that there is beneath us a bot 
tomless abyss, unhappy girl, whither my fall will follow yours 
to all eternity I One word of kindness ! Say one word ! 
only one word I " 

She opened her mouth to answer him. He flung liimself on 
his knees to receive with adoration the word, possibly a ten- 
der one, which was on the point of issuing from her lips. She 
said to him, "You are an assassin ! " 

The priest clasped her in his arms with fury, and began to 
laugh with an abominable laugh. 

"Well, yes, an assassin!" he said, "and I will have you. 
You will not have me for your slave, you shall have me for 
your master. I will have you ! I have a den, whither I will 
drag you. You will follow me, you will be obliged to foUow 
me, or I will deliver you up ! You must die, my beauty, or be 
mine ! belong to the priest ! belong to the apostate ! belong 
to the assassin ! this very night, do you hear ? Come ! joy j 
kiss me, mad girl ! The tomb or my bed ! " 

His eyes sparkled with impurity and rage. His lewd lips 
reddened the young girl's neck. She struggled in his arms.. 
He covered her with furious kisses. 

"Do not bite me, monster!" she cried. "Oh! the foul, 
odious monk ! leave me ! I will tear out thy ugly gray hair 
and fling it in thy face by the handful ! " 

He reddened, turned pale, then released her and gazed at 
her with a gloomy air. She thought herself victorious, and 
continued, — 

" I tell you that I belong to my Phoebus, that 'tis Phoebus 
whom I love, that 'tis Phoebus who is handsome ! you are old, 
priest ! you are ugly ! Begone ! " 

He gave vent to a horrible cry, like the wretch to whom a 
hot iron is applied. " Die, then ! " he said, gnashing his teeth. 
She saw his terrible look and tried to fly. He caught her 
once more, he shook her, he flung her on the ground, and 
walked with rapid strides towards the comer of the Tour- 
Roland, dragging her after him along the pavement by her 
beautiful hands. 
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On arriving there, lie turned to her, — 

"For the last time, will you be mine ?*' 

She replied with emphasis, — 

"No,'' 

Then he cried in a loud voice, — 

" Gudule I Gudule ! here is the gypsy I take your ven- 
geance ! " 

The young giri felt herself seized suddenly by the elbow. 
She looked. A fleshless arm was stretched from an opening 
in the wall, and held her like a hand of iron. 

" Hold her well," said the priest ; " 'tis the gypsy escaped. 
Release her not. I will go in search of the sergeants. You 
shall see her hanged." 

A gutteral laugh replied from the interior of the wall to 
these bloody words : — " Hah ! hah ! hah ! " — The gypsy 
watched the priest retire in the direction of the Pont Notre- 
Daine. A cavalcade was heard in that direction. 

The young girl had recognized the spiteful recluse. Pant- 
ing with terror, she tried to disengage herself. She writhed, 
she made many starts of agony and despair, but the other held 
her with incredible strength. The lean and bony fingers 
which bruised her, clenched on her flesh and met around it. 
One would have said that this hand was riveted to her arm. 
It was more than a chain, more than a fetter, more than a ring 
of iron, it was a living pair of pincers endowed with intelli- 
gence, which emerged from the wall. 

She fell back against the wall exhausted, and then the fear 
of death took possession of her. She thought of the beauty 
of life, of youth, of the view of heaven, the aspects of nature, 
of her love for Phoebus, of all that was vanishing and all that 
was approaching, of the priest who was denouncing her, of 
the headsman who was to come, of the gallows which was 
there. Then she felt terror mount to the very roots of her 
hair and she heard the mocking laugh of the recluse, saying 
to her in a very low tone : " Hah ! hah I hah ! you are going 
to be hanged I " 

She turned a dying look towards the window, and she 
beheld the fierce face of the sacked nun through the bars. 
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" What have I done to you ? ^' she said, almost lifeless. 

The recluse did not reply, but began to mumble with a sing- 
song irritated, mocking intonation : ^' Daughter of Egypt ! 
daughter of Egypt ! daughter of Egypt !" 

The unhappy Esmeralda dropped her head beneath her flow- 
ing hair, comprehending that it was no human being she had 
to deal with. 

All at once the recluse exclaimed, as though the gypsy's 
question had taken all this time to reach her brain, — 

" * What have you done to me ? ' you say ! Ah ! what have 
you done to me, gypsy ! Well ! listen. — I had a child ! you 
see I I had a child ! a child, I tell you ! — a pretty little 
girl ! — my Agnfes ! " she went on wildly, kissing something in 
the dark. — " Well ! do you see, daughter of Egypt ? they took 
my child from me ; they stole my child ; they ate my child. 
That is what you have done to me." 

The young girl replied like a lamb, — 

"Alas ! perchance I was not bom then I '' 

"Oh! yes! "returned the recluse, "you must have been 
born. You were among them. She would be the same age as 
you ! so ! — I have been here fifteen years ; fifteen years have 
I suffered ; fifteen years have I prayed ; fifteen years have I 
beat my head against these four walls — I tell you that 'twas 
the gypsies who stole her from me, do you hear that ? and 
who ate her with their teeth. — Have you a heart ? imagine a 
child playing, a child sucking ; a child sleeping. It is so inno- 
cent a thing ! — Well ! that, that is what they took from me, 
what they killed. The good God knows it well ! To-day, it 
is my turn ; I am going to eat the gypsy. — Oh ! I would bite 
you well, if the bars did not prevent me ! My head is too 
large ! — Poor little one ! while she was asleep ! And if they 
woke her up when they took her, in vain she might cry ; I was 
not there! — Ah! gypsy mothers, you devoured my child! 
come see your own." 

Then she began to laugh or to gnash her teeth, for the two 
things resembled each other in that furious face. The day 
was beginning to dawn. An ashy gleam dimly lighted this 
scene, and the gallows grew more and more distinct in the 
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square. On the other side, in the direction of the bridge of 
Notre-Dame, the poor condemned girl fancied that she heard 
the sound of cavalry approaching. 

" Madam," she cried, clasping her hands and falling on her 
knees, dishevelled, distracted, mad with fright ; " madam ! have 
pity ! They are coming. I have done nothing to you. Would 
you wish to see me die in this horrible fashion before your 
very eyes ? You are pitiful, I am sure. It is too frightful. 
Let me make my escape. Eelease me! Mercy. I do not 
wish to die like that ! " 

" Give me back my child ! " said the recluse. 

" Mercy I Mercy I " 

" Give me back my child ! " 

"Release me, in the name of heaven I " 

" Give me back my child ! " 

Again the young girl fell ; exhausted, broken, and having 
already the glassy eye of a person in the grave. 

"Alas!" she faltered, "you seek your child, I seek my 
parents." 

" Give me back my little Agn^s ! " pursued Gudule. "You 
do not know where she is? Then die! — I will tell you. I 
was a woman of the town, I had a child, they took my child. 
It was the gypsies. You see plainly that you must die. 
When your mother, the gypsy, comes to reclaim you, I shall 
say to her: * Mother, look at that gibbet! — Or, give me back 
my child. Do you know where she is, my little daughter ? 
Stay ! I will show you. Here is her shoe, all that is left me 
of her. Do you know where its mate is ? If you know, tell 
ine, and if it is only at the other end of the world, I will 
crawl to it on my knees." 

As she spoke thus, with her other arm extended through 
the window, she showed the gypsy the little embroidered shoe. 
It was already light enough to distinguish its shape and its 
colors. 

" Let me see that shoe," said the gypsy, quivering. " God I 
Gtod!" 

And at the same time, with her hand which was at liberty, 
she quickly opened the little bag ornamented with green glass, 
which she wore about her neck. 
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"Gro on, go on I" grumbled Gudule, "search your demon^s 
amulet I " 

All at once, she stopped short, trembled in every limb, an(J 
cried in a voice which proceeded from the very depths of her 
being : " My daughter I " 

The gypsy had just drawn from the bag a little shoe abso- 
lutely similar to the other. To this little shoe was attached 
a parchment on which was inscribed this charm, — 

Quand le pareil retrouveras 
Ta m^re te tendras les bras.* 

Quicker than a flash of lightning, the recluse had laid th«f 
two shoes together, had read the parchment and had put close 
to the bars of the window her face beaming with celestial joy 
as she cried, — 

"My daughter! my daughter!*' 

" My mother ! " said the gypsy. 

Here we are unequal to the task of depicting the scene. 

The wall and the iron bars were between them. " Oh I th^ 
wall I " cried the recluse. " Oh ! to see her and not to em- 
brace her ! Your hand ! your hand ! " 

The young girl passed her arm through the opening ; tho 
recluse threw herself on that hand, pressed her lips to it and 
there remained, buried in that kiss, giving no other sign of 
life than a sob which heaved her breast from time to time. 
In the meanwhile, she wept in torrents, in silence, in the dark, 
like a rain at night. The poor mother poured out in floods 
upon that adored hand the dark and deep well of tears, which 
lay within her, and into which her grief had filtered, drop b}^ 
drop, for fifteen years. 

All at once she rose, flung aside her long gray hair from heir 
brow, and without uttering a word, began to shake the bars of 
her cage cell, with both hands, more furiously than a lioness. 
The bars held firm. Then she went to seek in the corner of 
her cell a huge paving stone, which served her as a pillow, 

* When thou shalt find its mate, th/ mother will itretch oat her armi 
to thee. 
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and launched it against them with such violence that one of 
the bars broke, emitting thousands of sparks. A second blow 
completely shattered the old iron cross which barricaded the 
window. Then with her two hands, she finished breaking 
and removing the rusted stumps of the bars. There are 
moments when woman's hands possess superhuman strength. 

A passage broken, less than a minute was required for her 
to seize her daughter by the middle of her body, and draw her 
into her cell. " Come let me draw you out of the abyss," she 
murmured. 

When her daughter was inside the cell, she laid her gently 
on the ground, then raised her up again, and bearing her in 
her arms as though she were still only her little Agnes, she 
walked to and fro in her little room, intoxicated, frantic, joy- 
ous, crying out, singing, kissing her daughter, talking to her, 
bursting into laughter, melting into tears, all at once and with 
vehemence. 

" My daughter ! my daughter ! " she said. " I have my 
daughter ! here she is ! The good God has given her back to 
me ! Ha you ! come all of you ! Is there any one there to 
see that I have my daughter ? Lord Jesus, how beautiful she 
is ! You have made me wait fifteen years, my good God, but 
it was in order to give her back to me beautiful. — Then the 
gypsies did not eat her I Who sscid so ? My little daughter ! 
my little daughter ! Kiss me. Those good gypsies I I love 
the gypsies! — It is really you! That was what made my 
heart leap every time that you passed by. And I took that 
for hatred ! Forgive me, my Agnes, forgive me. You thought 
me very malicious, did you not ? I love you. Have you still 
the little mark on your neck ? Let us see. She still has it. 
Oh. ! you are beautiful ! It was I who gave you those big 
eyes, mademoiselle. Kiss me. I love you. It is nothing to 
me that other mothers have children; I scorn them now. 
They have only to come and see. Here is mine. See her 
neck, her eyes, her hair, her hands. Find me anything as 
beautiful as that ! Oh ! I promise you she will have lovers, 
that she will ! I have wept for fifteen years. All my beauty 
has departed and has fallen to her. Kiss me." 
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She addiessed to her a thousand other extravagant remarks, 
whose accent constituted their sole beauty, disarranged the 
poor girl's garments even to the point of making her blush, 
smoothed her silky hair with her hand, kissed her foot, her 
knee, her brow, her eyes, was in raptures over everything. 
The young girl let her have her way, repeating at intervals 
and very low and with infinite tenderness, "My mother ! '* 

"Do you see, my little girl," resumed the recluse, inter- 
spersing her words with kisses, "I shall love you dearly? 
We will go away from here. We are going to be very happy. 
I have inherited something in Eeims, in our country. You 
know Eeims ? Ah ! no, you do not know it j you were too 
small I If you only knew how pretty you were at the age of 
four months I Tiny feet that people came even from Epemay, 
which is seven leagues away, to see ! We shall have a field, a 
house. I will put you to sleep in my bed. My God! my 
Crod ! who would believe this ? I have my daughter ! " 

" Oh, my mother ! " said the young girl, at length finding 
strength to speak in her emotion, " the gypsy woman told me 
so. There was a good gypsy of our band who died last year, 
and who always cared for me like a nurse. It was she who 
placed this little bag about my neck. She always said to me : 
'Little one, guard this jewel well! 'Tis a treasure. It will 
cause thee to find thy mother once again. Thou wearest thy 
mother about thy neck.' — The gypsy predicted it !" 

The sacked nun again pressed her daughter in her arms. 

"Come, let me kiss you ! You say that prettily. When we 
are in the country, we will place these little shoes on an 
infant Jesus in the church. We certainly owe that to the 
good, holy Virgin. What a pretty voice you have ! When 
you spoke to me just now, it was music ! Ah ! my Lord God ! 
I have found my child again ! But is this story credible ? 
Nothing will kill one — or I should have died of joy." 

And then she began to clap her hands again and to laugh 
and to cry out : "We are going to be so happy ! " 

At that moment, the cell resounded with the clang of arms 
and a galloping of horses which seemed to be coming from 
the Pont Kotre-Dame, and advancing farther and farther 
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along the quay. The gypsy threw herself with anguish into 
the arms of the sacked nun. 

" Save me ! save me ! mother ! they are coming ! " 

"Oh, heaven! what are you saying? I had forgotten 1 
They are in pursuit of you ! What have you done ? " 

" I know not," replied the unhappy child ; " but I am con- 
demned to die." 

"To die!" said Gudule, staggering as though struck by 
lightning; "to die!" she repeated slowly, gazing at her 
daughter with staring eyes. 

"Yes, mother," replied the frightened young girl, "they 
want to kill me. They are coming to seize me. That gal- 
lows is for me! Save me! save me! They are coming! 
Save me!" 

The recluse remained for several moments motionless and 
petrified, then she moved her head in sign of doubt, and sud- 
denly giving vent to a burst of laughter, but with that terri- 
ble laugh which had come back to her, — 

" Ho ! ho ! no ! ^tis a dream of which you are telling me. 
Ah, yes ! I lost her, that lasted fifteen years, and then I found 
her again, and that lasted a minute ! And they would take 
her from me again ! And now, when she is beautiful, when 
she is grown up, when she speaks to me, when she loves me ; 
it is now that they would come to devour her, before my very 
eyes, and I her mother I Oh ! no ! these things are not pos- 
sible. The good God does not permit such things as that." 

Here the cavalcade appeared to halt, and a voice was heard 
to say in the distance, — 

"This way, Messire Tristan! The priest says that we shall 
find her at the Eat-Hole." The noise of the horses began 
again. 

The recluse sprang to her feet with a shriek of despair. 

"Fly! fly! my child! All comes back to me. You are 
right. It is your death ! Horror ! Maledictions ! Fly ! " 

She thrust her head through the window, and withdrew it 
again hastily. 

"Remain," she said, in a low, curt, and lugubrious tone, as 
she pressed the hand of the gypsy, who was more dead than 
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alive. "Remain I Do not breathe ! There are soldiers every- 
where. You cannot get out. It is too light." 

Her eyes were dry and burning. She remained silent for a 
moment; but she paced the cell hurriedly, and halted now 
and then to pluck out handfuls of her gray hairs, which she 
afterwards tore with her teeth. 

Suddenly she said: '*They draw near. I will speak with 
them. Hide yourself in this comer. They will not see you. 
I will tell them that you have made your escape. That I 
released you, i' faith ! " 

She set her daughter (down for she was still carrying her), 
in one comer of the cell which was not visible from without. 
She made her crouch down, arranged her carefully so that 
neither foot nor hand projected from the shadow, untied her 
black hair which she spread over her white robe to conceal 
it, placed in front of her her jug and her paving stone, the 
only articles of furniture which she possessed, imagining that 
this jug and stone would hide her. And when this was fin- 
ished she became more tranquil, and knelt down to pray. The 
day, which was only dawning, still left many shadows in the 
Rat-Hole. 

At that moment, the voice of the priest, that infernal voice, 
passed very close to the cell, crying, — 

"This way. Captain Phoebus de Chateaupers." 

At that name, at that voice, la Esmeralda, crouching in her 
comer, made a movement. 

"Do not stir !" said Gudule. 

She had barely finished when a tumult of men, swords, and 
horses halted around the cell. The mother rose quickly and 
went to post herself before her window, in order to stop it up. 
She beheld a large troop of armed men, both horse and foot, 
drawn up on the Grfeve. 

The commander dismounted, and came toward her. 

"Old woman!'' said this man, who had an atrocious face, 
"we are in search of a witch to hang her; we were told that 
you had her." 

The poor mother assumed as indifferent an air as she could, 
and replied, — 
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"I know not what you mean." 

The other resumed, " Tete Dieu ! What was it that fright- 
ened archdeacon said ? Where is he ? " 

" Monseigneur," said a soldier, " he has disappeared." 

" Come, now, old madwoman," began the commander again, 
'•do not. lie. -A sorceress was given in charge to you. What 
have you done with her ? " 

The recluse did not wish to deny all, for fear of awakening 
suspicion, and replied in a sincere and surly tone, — 

" If you are speaking of a big young girl who was put into 
my hands a while ago, I will tell you that she bit me, and 
that I released her. There ! Leave me in peace." 

The commander made a grimace of disappointment. 

"Don't lie to me, old spectre!" said he. "My name is 
Tristan I'Hermite, and I am the king's gossip. Tristan the 
Hermit, do you hear ? " He added, as he glanced at the Place 
de Greve around him, " 'Tis a name which has an echo here." 

"You might be Satan the Hermit," replied Gudule, who 
was regaining hope, " but I should have nothing else to say to 
you, and I should never be afraid of you." 

" Tete^IHeUy^' said Tristan, " here is a crone ! Ah ! So the 
witch girl hath fled ! And in which direction did she go ? " 

Gudule replied in a careless tone, — 

" Through the Kue du Mouton, I believe." 

Tristan turned his head and made a sign to his troop to 
prepare to set out on the march again. The recluse breathed 
freely once more. 

"Monseigneur," suddenly said an archer, "ask the old elf 
why the bars of her window are broken in this manner." 

This question brought anguish again Ijo the heart of the 
miserable mother. Nevertheless, she did not lose all presence 
of mind. 

" They have always been thus," she stammered. 

"Bah!" retorted the archer, "only yesterday they still 
formed a fine black cross, which inspired devotion." 

Tristan cast a sidelong glance at the recluse. 

" I think the old dame is getting confused ! " 

The unfortunate woman felt that all depended on her self- 
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possession, and, although with death in her soul, she began to 
grin. Mothers possess such strength. 

"Bah!" said she, "the man is drunk. 'Tis more than a 
year since the tail of a stone cart dashed against my window 
and broke in the grating. And how I cursed the carter, too." 

"'Tis true," said another archer, "I was there." 

Always and everywhere people are to be found who have 
seen everything. This unexpected testimony from the archer 
re-encouraged the recluse, whom this interrogatory was forc- 
ing to cross an abyss on the edge of a knife. But she was 
condemned to a perpetual alternative of hope and alarm. 

"If it was a cart which did it," retorted the first soldier, 
" the stumps of the bars should be thrust inwards, while they 
actually are pushed outwards." 

"H6 ! h^ ! " said Tristan to the soldier, "you have the nose 
of an inquisitor of the Chatelet. Reply to what he says, old 
woman." 

" Good heavens ! " she exclaimed, driven to bay, and in a 
voice that was full of tears in despite of her efforts, " I swear 
to you, monseigneur, that ^twas a cart which broke those bars. 
You hear the man who saw it. And then, what has that to do 
with your gypsy ? " 

"Hum ! " growled Tristan. 

" The devil ! " went on the soldier, flattered by the provost's 
praise, " these fractures of the iron are perfectly fresh." 

Tristan tossed his head. She turned pale. 

" How long ago, say you, did the cart do it ? " 

"A month, a fortnight, perhaps, monseigneur, I know not." 

" She first said more than a year," observed the soldier. 

" That is suspicious," said the provost. 

"Monseigneur!" she cried, still pressed against the open- 
ing, and trembling lest suspicion should lead them to thrust 
their heads through and look into her cell ; " monseigneur, I 
swear to you that 'twas a cart which broke this grating. I 
swear it to you by the angels of paradise. If it was not a 
cart, may I be eternally damned, and I reject God ! " 

" You put a great deal of heat into that oath," said Tristan, 
with his inquisitorial glance. 
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The poor woman felt her assurance vanishing more and 
more. She had reached the point of blundering, and she com- 
prehended with terror that she was saying what she ought not 
to have said. 

Here another soldier came up, crying, — 

^^ Monsieur, the old hag lies. The sorceress did not flee 
through the Eue de Mouton. The street chain has remained 
stretched all night, and the chain guard has seen no one pass.'' 

Tristan, whose face became more sinister with every 
moment, addressed the recluse, — 

" What have you to say to that ? " 

She tried to make head against this new incident, — 

" That I do not know, monseigneur ; that I may have been 
mistaken. I believe, in fact, that she crossed the water." 

" That is in the opposite direction," said the provost, " and 
it is not very likely that she would wish to re-enter the city, 
where she was being pursued. You are lying, old woman." 

"And then," added the first soldier, "there is no boat 
either on this side of the stream or on the other." 

"She swam across," replied the recluse, defending her 
ground foot by foot. 

"Do women swim ? " said the soldier. 

" Tete Dieu / old woman ! You are lying ! " repeated Tris- 
tan angrily. " I have a good mind to abandon that sorceress 
and take you. A quarter of an hour of torture will, perchance, 
draw the truth from your throat. Come ! You are to follow 
us." 

She seized on these words with avidity. 

" As you please, monseigneur. Do it. Do it. Torture. I 
am willing. Take me away. Quick, quick ! let us set out at 
once ! — During that time," she said to herself, "my daughter 
will make her escape." 

" 'S death ! " said the provost, " what an appetite for the 
rack I I understand not this madwoman at all." 

An old, gray-haired sergeant of the guard stepped out of 
the ranks, and addressing the provost, — 

" Mad in sooth, monseigneur. If she released the gypsy, it 
was not her fault, for she loves not the gypsies. I have been 
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of the watch these fifteen years, and I hear her every evening 
cursing the Bohemian women with endless imprecations. If 
the one of whom we are in pursuit is, as I suppose, the little 
dancer with the goat, she detests that one above all the rest.'' 

Gudule made an effort and said, — 

** That one above all.'' 

The unanimous testimony of the men of the watch con- 
firmed the old sergeant's words to the provost. Tristan 
I'Hermite, in despair at extracting anything from the recluse, 
turned his back on her, and with unspeakable anxiety she 
beheld him direct his course slowly towards his horse. 

" Gome ! " he said, between his teeth, " March on ! let us 
set out again on the quest. I shall not sleep until that gypsy 
is hanged." 

But he still hesitated for some time before mounting his 
horse. Gudule palpitated between life and death, as she 
beheld him cast about the Place that uneasy look of a hunt- 
ing dog which instinctively feels that the lair of the beast is 
close to him, and is loath to go away. At length he shook 
his head and leaped into his saddle. Gudule's horribly com- 
pressed heart now dilated, and she said in a low voice, as she 
cast a glance at her daughter, whom she had not ventured to 
look at while they were there, " Saved ! " 

The poor child had remained all this time in her comer, 
without breathing, without moving, with the idea of death 
before her. She had lost nothing of the scene between Gudule 
and Tristan, and the anguish of her mother had found its echo 
in her heart. She had heard all the successive snappings of 
the thread by which she hung suspended over the gulf ; twenty 
times she had fancied that she saw it break, and at last she 
began to breathe again and to feel her foot on firm ground. 
At that moment she heard a voice saying to the provost: 
" Corhasuf! Monsieur le Prevot, 'tis no affair of mine, a man 
of arms, to hang witches. The rabble of the populace is sup- 
pressed. I leave you to attend to the matter alone. You will 
allow me to rejoin my company, who are waiting for their 
captain." 

The voice was that of Phoebus de Ch4teaupers ; that which 
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kOjk place within her was ineffable. He was there, her friend, 
)ie r protector, her support, her refuge, her Phoebus. She rose, 
an d before her mother could prevent her, she had rushed to 
th d window, crying, — 

" Phoebus ! aid me, my Phoebus ! '^ 

Phoebus was no longer there. He had just turned the 
corner of the Eue de la Coutellerie at a gallop. But Tristan 
had not yet taken his departure. 

The recluse rushed upon her daughter with a roar of agony. 
She dragged her violently back, digging her nails into her 
neck. A tigress mother does not stand on trifles. But it was 
too late. Tristan had seen. 

"H6! h^ ! " he exclaimed with a laugh which laid bare all 
his teeth and made his face resemble the muzzle of a wolf, 
" two mice in the trap ! " 

" I suspected as much," said the soldier. 

Tristan clapped him on the shoulder, — 

" You are a good cat ! Come ! " he added, "where is Hen- 
riet Cousin ? " 

A man who had neither the garments nor the air of a 
soldier, stepped from the ranks. He wore a costume half 
gray, half brown, flat hair, leather sleeves, and carried a 
bundle of ropes in his huge hand. This man always attended 
Tristan, who always attended Louis XI. 

" Friend," said Tristan I'Hermite, " I presume that this is 
the sorceress of whom we are in search. You will hang me 
this one. Have you your ladder ? " 

" There is one yonder, under the shed of the Pillar-House," 
7*eplied the man. *^ Is it on this justice that the thing is to 
be done ? " he added, pointing to the stone gibbet. 

"Yes." 

" H6, h6 ! " continued the man with a huge laugh, which 
was still more brutal than that of the provost, "we shall not 
have far to go." 

"Make haste ! " said Tristan, "you shall laugh afterwards." 

In the meantime, the recluse had not uttered another word 
since Tristan had seen her daughter and all hope was lost. 
She had flung the poor gypsy, half dead, into the comer of 
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the cellar, and had placed herself once more at the window 
with both hands resting on the angle of the sill like two 
claws. In this attitude she was seen to cast upon all those 
soldiers her glance which had become wild and frantic once 
more. At the moment when Henriet Cousin approached her 
cell, she showed him so savage a face that he shrank back. 

''Monseigneur/' he said, returning to the provost, ''which 
am I to take ? " 

" The young one." 

'' So much the better, for the old one seemeth difficult." 

''Poor little dancer with the goat!" said the old sergeant 
of the watch. 

Henriet Cousin approached the window again. The mother's 
eyes made his own droop. He said with a good deal of 
timidity, — 

"Madam" — 

She interrupted him in a very low but furious voice,— 

"What do you ask?" 

"It is not you," he said, "it is the other." 

"What other?" 

"The young one." 

She began to shake her head, crying, — 

" There is no one ! there is no one ! there is no one 1 " 

"Yes, there is !" retorted the hangman, "and you know it 
well. Let me take the young one. I have no wish to harm 
you." 

She said, with a strange sneer, — 

"Ah I so you have no wish to harm me I " 

"Let me have the other, madam; 'tis monsieur the pro- 
vost who wills it." 

She repeated with a look of madness, — 

"There is no one here." 

"I tell you that there is !" replied the executioner. "We 
have all seen that there are two of you." 

"Look then!" said the recluse, with a sneer. "Thrust 
your head through the window." 

The executioner observed the mother'^ finger-nails and 
dared not. 
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^Make haste!" shouted Tristan, who had just ranged his 
troops in a circle round the Rat-Hole, and who sat on his 
horse beside the gallows. 

Henriet returned once more to the provost in great embar- 
rassment. He had flung his rope on the ground, and was 
twisting his hat between his hands with an awkward air. 

"Monseigneur," he asked, " where am I to enter ? '' 

"By the door." 

"There is none." 

" By the window." 

"'Tis too small." 

"Make it larger," said Tristan angrily. "Have you not 
pickaxes ? " 

The mother still looked on steadfastly from the depths of 
her cavern. She no longer hoped for anything, she no longer 
knew what she wished, except that she did not wish them to 
take her daughter. 

Henriet "Cousin went in search of the chest of tools for the 
night man, under the shed of the Pillar-House. He drew 
from it also the double ladder, which he immediately set up 
against the gallows. Five or six of the provost's men armed 
themselves with picks and crowbars, and Tristan betook him- 
self, in company with them, towards the window. 

"Old woman," said the provost, in a severe tone, "deliver 
up to us that girl quietly." 

She looked at him like one who does not understand. 

^* Tete Dieu!^^ continued Tristan, "why do you try to 
prevent this sorceress being hung as it pleases the king ? " 

The wretched woman began to laugh in her wild way. 

"Why ? She is my daughter." 

The tone in which she pronounced these words made even 
Henriet Cousin shudder. 

"I am sorry for that," said the provost, "but it is the 
king's good pleasure." 

She cried, redoubling her terrible laugh, — 

" What is your king to me ? I tell you that she is my 
daughter ! " 

"Pierce the wall," said Tristan. 
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In order to malce a sufficiently wide opening, it sufficed to 
dislodge one course of stone below the window. When the 
mother heard the picks and crowbars mining her fortress, she 
uttered a terrible cry ; then she began to stride about her cell 
with frightful swiftness, a wild beasts' habit which her cage 
had imparted to her. She no longer said anything, but her 
eyes flamed. The soldiers were chilled to the very soul. 

All at once she seized her paving stone, laughed, and hurled 
it with both fists upon the workmen. The stone, badly flung 
(for her hands trembled), touched no one, and fell short under 
the feet of Tristan's horse. She gnashed her teeth. 

In the meantime, although the sun had not yet risen, it 
was broad daylight; a beautiful rose color enlivened the 
ancient, decayed chimneys of the Pillar-House. It was the 
hour when the earliest windows of the great city open joy- 
ously on the roofs. Some workmen, a few fruit-sellers on 
their way to the markets on their asses, began to traverse the 
Greve ; they halted for a moment before this group of soldiers 
clustered round the Eat-Hole, stared at it with an air of 
astonishment and passed on. 

The recluse had gone and seated herself by her daughter, 
covering her with her body, in front of her^ with staring 
eyes, listening to the poor child, who did not stir, but who 
kept murmuring in a low voice, these words only, " Phoebus ! 
Phoebus ! " In proportion as the work of the demolishers 
seemed to advance, the mother mechanically retreated, and 
pressed the young girl closer and closer to the walL All at 
once, the recluse beheld the stone (for she was standing 
guard and never took her eyes from it), move, and she heard 
Tristan's voice encouraging the workers. Then she aroused 
from the depression into which she had fallen during the last 
few moments, cried out, and as she spoke, her voice now 
rent the ear like a saw, then stammered as though all kind 
of maledictions were pressing to her lips to burst forth at 
once. 

"Ho! ho! ho! Why this is terrible! You are ruffians! 
Are you really going to take my daughter ? Oh ! the cowards ! 
Oh! the hangman lackeys! the wretched, blackguard assas- 
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sins ! Help ! help ! fire I Will they take my child from me 
like this ? Who is it then who is called the good God ? " 

Then, addressing Tristan, foaming at the mouth, with wild 
eyes, all bristling and on all fours like a female panther, — 

" Draw near and take my daughter ! Do not you under- 
stand that this woman tells you that she is my daughter ? Do 
you know what it is to have a child ? Eh ! lynx, have you 
never lain with your female ? have you never had a cub ? 
and if you have little ones, when they howl have you nothing 
in your vitals that moves ? " 

"Throw down the stone," said Tristan; "it no longer 
holds." 

The crowbars raised the heavy course. It was, as we have 
said, the mother's last bulwark. 

She threw herself upon it, she tried to hold it back ; she 
scratched the stone with her nails, but the massive block, set 
in movement by six men, escaped her and glided gently to the 
ground along the iron levers. 

The mother, perceiving an entrance effected, fell down in 
front of the opening, barricading the breach with her body, 
beating the pavement with her head, and shrieking with 
a voice rendered so hoarse by fatigue that it was hardly 
audible, — 

"Help! fire! fire!" 

" Now take the wench," said Tristan, still impassive. 

The mother gazed at the soldiers in such formidable fashion 
that they were more inclined to retreat than to advance. 

"Come, now," repeated the provost "Here you, Henriet 
Cousin ! " 

No one took a step. 

The provost swore, — 

" Tete de Christ ! my men of war ! afraid of a woman 1 " 

" Monseigneur," said Henriet, " do you call that a woman ? " 

" She has the mane of a lion," said another. 

" Come ! " repeated the provost, " the gap is wide enough. 
Enter three abreast, as at the breach of Pontoise. Let us 
make an end of it, death of Mahom ! I will make two pieces 
of the first man who draws back ! " 
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Placed between the provost and the mother, both threaten- 
ing, the soldiers hesitated for a moment, then took their reso- 
lution, and advanced towards the Rat-Hole. 

When the recluse saw this, she rose abruptly on her knees, 
flung aside her hair from her face, then let her thin flayed 
hands fall by her side. Then great tears fell, one by one, from 
her eyes ; they flowed down her cheeks through a furrow, like 
a torrent through a bed which it has hollowed for itself. 

At the same time she began to speak, but in a voice so sup- 
plicating, so gentle, so submissive, so heartrending, that more 
than one old convict-warder around Tristan who must have 
devoured human flesh wiped his eyes. 

" Messeigneurs ! messieurs the sergeants, one word. There 
is one thing which I must say to you. She is my daughter, 
do you see ? my dear little daughter whom I had lost ! 
Listen. It is quite a history. Consider that I knew the ser- 
geants very well. They were always good to me in the days 
when the little boys threw stones at me, because I led a life 
of pleasure. Do you see ? You will leave me my child when 
you know ! I was a poor woman of the town. It was the 
Bohemians who stole her from me. And I kept her shoe for 
fifteen years. Stay, here it is. That was the kind of foot 
which she had. At Reims ! La Chantefleurie ! Rue FoUe- 
Peine ! Perchance, you knew about that. It was I. In your 
youth, then, there was a merry time, when one passed good 
hours. You will take pity on me, will you not, gentlemen ? 
The gypsies stole her from me; they hid her from me for 
fifteen years. I thought her dead. Fancy, my good friends, 
believed her to be dead. I have passed fifteen years here, in 
this cellar, without a fire in winter. It is hard. The poor, 
dear little shoe I I have cried so much that the good God has 
heard me. This night he has given my daughter back to me. 
It is a miracle of the good God. She was not dead. You 
will not take her from me, I am sure. If it were myself, I 
would say nothing ; but she, a child of sixteen ! Leave her 
time to see the sun ! What has she done to you ? nothing 
at all. Nor have I. If you did but know that she is all I 
have, that I am old, that she is a blessing which the Holy 
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Virgin has sent to me ! And then, you are all so good ! 
You did not know that she was my daughter ; but now you 
do know it. Oh ! I love her ! Monsieur, the grand provost. 
I would prefer a stab in my own vitals to a scratch on her 
finger ! You have the air of such a good lord ! What I have 
told you explains the matter, does it not ? Oh ! if you have 
had a mother, monsiegneur ! you are the captain, leave me my 
child ! Consider that I pray you on my knees, as one prays 
to Jesus Christ! I ask nothing of any one; I am from 
Reims, gentlemen; I own a little field inherited from my 
uncle, Mahiet Pradon. I am no beggar. I wish nothing, but 
I do want my child ! oh ! I want to keep my child ! The 
good God, who is the master, has not given her back to me 
for nothing I The king ! you say the king ! It would not 
cause him much pleasure to have my little daughter killed ! 
And then, the king is good ! she is my daughter ! she is my 
own daughter ! She belongs not to the king ! she is not 
yours ! I want to go away ! we want to go away ! and when 
two women pass, one a mother and the other a daughter, one 
lets them go ! Let us pass ! we belong in Reims. Oh ! you 
are very good, messieurs the sergeants, I love you all. You 
will not take my dear little one, it is impossible I It is 
utterly impossible, is it not ? My child, my child ! '^ 

We will not try to give an idea of her gestures, her tone, 
of the tears which she swallowed as she spoke, of the hands 
which she clasped and then wrung, of the heart-breaking 
smiles, of the swimming glances, of the groans, the sighs, the 
miserable and affecting cries which she mingled with her dis- 
ordered, wild, and incoherent words. When she became silent 
Tristan 1' Hermite frowned, but it was to conceal a tear which 
welled up in his tiger's eye. He conquered this weakness, 
however, and said in a curt tone, — 

"The king wills it." 

Then he bent down to the ear of Henriet Cousin, and said 
to him in a very low tone, — 

** Make an end of it quickly ! " Possibly, the redoubtable 
provost felt his heart also failing him. 

The executioner and the sergeants entered the cell. Th^ 
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mother offered no resistance, only she dragged herself towards 
her daughter and threw herself bodily upon her. 

The gypsy beheld the soldiers approach. The horror of 
death reanimated her, — 

^' Mother I " she shrieked, in a tone of indescribable distress, 
" Mother I they are coming ! defend me I " 

" Yes, my love, I am defending you ! " replied the mother, 
in a dying voice ; and clasping her closely in her arms, she 
covered her with kisses. The two lying thus on the earthy 
the mother upon the daughter, presented a spectacle worthy 
of pity. 

Henriet Cousin grasped the young girl by the middle of 
her body, beneath her beautifid shoulders. When she felt 
that hand, she cried, " Heuh ! " and fainted. The executioner 
who was shedding larg« tears upon her, drop by drop, was 
about to bear her away in his arms. He tried to detach the 
mother, who had, so to speak, knotted her hands around her 
daughter's waist ; but she clung so strongly to her child, that 
it was impossible to separate them. Then Henriet Cousin 
dragged the young girl outside the cell, and the mother after 
her. The mother's eyes were also closed. 

At that moment, the sun rose, and there was already on the 
Place a fairly numerous assembly of people who looked on 
from a distance at what was being thus dragged along the 
pavement to the. gibbet. For that was Provost Tristan's way 
at executions. He had a passion for preventing the approach 
of the curious. 

There was no one at the windows. Only at a distance, at 
the summit of that one of the towers of Notre-Dame which 
commands the Greve, two men outlined in black against the 
light morning sky, and who seemed to be looking on, were 
visible. 

Henriet Cousin paused at the foot of the fatal ladder, with 
that which he was dragging, and, barely breathing, with so 
much pity did the thing inspire him, he passed the rope 
around the lovely neck of the young girl. The unfortunate 
child felt the horrible touch of the hemp. She raised her eye- 
lids, and saw the fleshless arm of the stone gallows extende(l 
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above her head. Then she shook herself and shrieked in a 
loud and heartrending voice : " No ! no ! I will not ! " Her 
mother, whose head was buried and concealed in her daugh- 
ter's garments, said not a word ; only her whole body could be 
seen to quiver, and she was heard to redouble her kisses on 
her child. The executioner took advantage of this moment to 
hastily loose the arms with which she clasped the condemned 
girl. Either through exhaustion or despair, she let him have 
his way. Then he took the young girl on his shoulder, from 
which the charming creature hung, gracefully bent over his 
large head. Then he set his foot on the ladder in order to 
ascend. 

At that moment, the mother who was crouching on the 
pavement, opened her eyes wide. Without uttering a cry, she 
raised herself erect with a terrible expression ; then she flung 
herself upon the hand of the executioner, like a beast on its 
prey, and bit it. It was done like a flash of lightning. The 
headsman howled with pain. Those near by rushed up. 
With difficulty they withdrew his bleeding hand from the 
mother's teeth. She preserved a profound silence. They 
thrust her back with much brutality, and noticed that her 
head fell heavily on the pavement. They raised her, she fell 
back again. She was dead. 

The executioner, who had not loosed his hold on the young 
girl, began to ascend the ladder once more. 



CHAPTER n. 

THE BEAUTIFUL CREATURE CLAD IN WHITE. (DatUe.) 

When Quasimodo saw that the cell was empty, that the 
gypsy was no longer there, that while he had been defending 
her she had been abducted, he grasped his hair with both 
hands and stamped with surprise and pain ; then he set out 
to run through the entire church seeking his Bohemian, howl- 
ing strange cries to all the comers of the walls, strewing his 
red hair on the pavement. It was just at the moment when 
the king's archers were making their victorious entrance into 
Notre-Dame, also in search of the gypsy. Quasimodo, poor, 
deaf fellow, aided them in their fatal intentions, without sus- 
pecting it; he thought that the outcasts were the gypsy's 
enemies. He himself conducted Tristan I'Hermite to all pos- 
sible hiding-places, opened to him the secret doors, the double 
bottoms of the altars, the rear sacristries. If the unfortunate 
girl had still been there, it would have been he himself who 
would have delivered her up. 

When the fatigue of finding nothing had disheartened 
Tristan, who was not easily discouraged, Quasimodo con- 
tinued the. search alone. He made the tour of the church 
twenty times, length and breadth, up and down, ascending 
and descending, running, calling, shouting, peeping, rummag- 
ing, ransacking, thrusting his head into every hole, pushing a 
torch under every vault, despairing, mad. A male who has 
lost his female is no more roaring nor more haggard. 
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At last when he was sure, perfectly sure that she was no 
longer there, that all was at an end, that she had been 
snatched from him, he slowly mounted the staircase to the 
towers, that staircase which he had ascended with so much 
eagerness and triumph on the day when he had saved her. 
He passed those same places once more with drooping head, 
voiceless, tearless, almost breathless. The church was again 
deserted, and had fallen back into its silence. The archers 
had quitted it to track the sorceress in the city. Quasimodo, 
left alone in that vast Notre-Dame, so besieged and tumultu- 
ous but a short time before, once more betook himself to the 
cell where the gypsy had slept for so many weeks under his 
guardianship. 

As he approached it, he fancied that he might, perhaps, find 
her there. When, at the turn of the gallery which opens on 
the roof of the side aisles, he perceived the tiny cell with its 
little window and its little door crouching beneath a great 
flying buttress like a bird's nest under a branch, the poor 
man's heart failed him, and he leaned against a pillar to keep 
from falling. He imagined that she might have returned 
thither, that some good genius had, no doubt, brought her 
back, that this chamber was too tranquil, too safe, too charm- 
ing for her not to be there, and he dared not take another step 
for fear of destroying his illusion. " Yes," he said to himself, 
"perchance she is sleeping, or praying. I must not disturb 
her." 

At length he summoned up courage, advanced on tiptoe, 
looked, entered. Empty. The cell was still empty. The 
unhappy deaf man walked slowly round it, lifted the bed and 
looked beneath it, as though she might be concealed between 
the pavement and the mattress, then he shook his head and re- 
mained stupefied. All at once, he crushed his torch under his 
foot, and, without uttering a word, without giving vent to a 
sigh, he flung himself at full speed, head foremost against the 
wall, and fell fainting on the floor. 

When he recovered his senses, he threw himself on the bed 
and rolling about, he kissed frantically the place where the 
young girl had slept and which was still warm ; he remained 
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there for several moments as motionless as though he were 
about to expire; then he rose, dripping with perspiration, 
panting, mad, and began to beat his head against the wall 
with the frightful regularity of the clapper of his bells, and 
the resolution of a man determined to kill himself. At length 
he fell a second time, exhausted ; he dragged himself on his 
knees outside the cell, and crouched down facing the door, in 
an attitude of astonishment. 

He remained thus for more than an hour without making a 
movement, with his eye fixed on the deserted cell, more 
gloomy, and more pensive than a mother seated between an 
empty cradle and a fuU coflin. He uttered not a word ; only 
at long intervals, a sob heaved his body violently, but it was 
a tearless sob, like summer lightning which makes no noise. 

It appears to have been then, that, seeking at the bottom 
of his lonely thoughts for the unexpected abductor of the 
gypsy, he thought of the archdeacon. He remembered that 
Dom Claude alone possessed a key to the staircase leading 
to the cell ; he recalled his nocturnal attempts on the young 
girl, in the first of which he, Quasimodo, had assisted, the 
second of which he had prevented. He recalled a thousand 
details, and soon he no longer doubted that the archdeacon 
had taken the gypsy. Nevertheless, such was his respect for 
the priest, such his gratitude, his devotion, his love for this 
man had taken such deep root in his heart, that they resisted, 
Bven at this moment, the talons of jealousy and despair. 

He reflected that the archdeacon had done this thing, and 
the wrath of blood and death which it would have evoked in. 
him against any other person, turned in the poor deaf man, 
from the moment when Claude Frollo was in question, into an 
increase of grief and sorrow. 

At the moment vhen his thought was thus fixed upon the 
priest, while the daybreak was whitening the flying buttresses, 
he perceived on the highest story of Notre-Dame, at the angle 
formed by the external balustrade as it makes the turn of the 
chancel, a figure walking. This figure was coming towards 
him. He recognized it. It was the archdeacon. 

Claude was walking with a slow, grave step. He did not 
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look before him as he walked, he was directing his course 
towards the northern tower, but his face was turned aside 
towards the right bank of the Seine, and he held his head 
high, as though trying to see something over the roofs. The 
owl often assumes this oblique attitude. It flies towards one 
point and looks towards another. In this manner the priest 
passed above Quasimodo without seeing him. 

The deaf man, who had been petrified by this sudden appa- 
rition, beheld him disappear through the door of the staircase 
to the north tower. The reader is aware that this is the tower 
from which the Hotel-de-Ville is visible. Quasimodo rose and 
followed the archdeacon. 

Quasimodo ascended the tower staircase for the sake of 
ascending it, for the sake of seeing why the priest was ascend- 
ing it. Moreover, the poor bellringer did not know what he 
(Quasimodo) should do, what he should say, what he wished. 
He was full of fury and f uU of fear. The archdeacon and the 
gypsy had come into conflict in his heart. 

When he reached the summit of the tower, before emerging 
from the shadow of the staircase and stepping upon the plat- 
form, he cautiously examined the position of the priest. The 
priest's back was turned to him. There is an openwork balus- 
trade which surrounds the platform of the bell tower. The 
priest, whose eyes looked down upon the town, was resting 
his breast on that one of the four sides of the balustrades 
which looks upon the Pont Notre-Dame. 

Quasimodo, advancing with the tread of a wolf behind him, 
went to see what he was gazing at thus. 

The priest's attention was so absorbed elsewhere that he 
did not hear the deaf man walking behind him. 

Paris is a magnificent and charming spectacle, and espe- 
cially at that day, viewed from the top of the towers of Notre- 
Dame, in the fresh light of a summer dawn. The day might 
have been in July. The sky was perfectly serene. Some 
tardy stars were fading away at various points, and there was 
a very brilliant one in the east, in the brightest part of the 
heavens. The sun was about to appear ; Paris was beginning 
to move. A very white and very pure light brought out 
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vividly to the eye all the outlines that its thousands of houses 
present to the east. The giant shadow of the towers leaped 
from roof to roof, from one end of the great city to the other. 
There were several quarters from which were already heard 
voices and noisy sounds. Here the stroke of a bell, there the 
stroke of a hammer, beyond, the complicated clatter of a cart 
in motion. 

Already several columns of smoke were being belched forth 
from the chimneys scattered over the whole surface of roofs, 
as through the fissures of an immense sulphurous crater. 
The river, which ruffles its waters against the arches of so 
many bridges, against the points of so many islands, was 
wavering with silvery folds. Around the city, outside the 
ramparts, sight was lost in a^ great circle of fleecy vapors 
through which one confusedly distinguished the indefinite 
line of the plains, and the graceful swell of the heights. All 
sorts of floating sounds were dispersed over this half-awakened 
city. Towards the east, the morning breeze chased a few soft 
white bits of wool torn from the misty fleece of the hills. 

In the Parvis, some good women, who had their milk jugs 
in their hands, were pointing out to each other, with astonish- 
ment, the singular dilapidation of the great door of Notre- 
Dame, and the two solidified streams of lead in the crevices 
of the stone. This was all that remained of the tempest of 
the night. The bonfire lighted between the towers by Quasi- 
modo had died out. Tristan had already cleared up the Place, 
and had the dead thrown into the Seine. Kings like Louis 
XI. are careful to clean the pavement quickly after a massacre. 

Outside the balustrade of the tower, directly under the 
point where the priest had paused, there was one of those 
fantastically carved stone gutters with which Gothic edifices 
bristle, and, in a crevice of that gutter, two pretty wallflowers 
in blossom, shaken out and vivified, -as it were, by the breath 
of air, made frolicsome salutations to each other. Above the 
towers, on high, far away in the depths of the sky, the cries 
of little birds were heard. 

But the priest was not listening to, was not looking at, any^ 
thing of all this. He was one of the men for whom there are 
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no mornings, no birds, no flowers. In that immense horizon, 
which assumed so many aspects about him, his contemplation 
was concentrated on a single point. 

Quasimodo was burning to ask him what he had done with 
the gypsy ; but the archdeacon seemed to be out of the world 
at that moment. He was evidently in one of those violent 
moments of life when one would not feel the earth crumble. 
He remained motionless and silent, with his eyes steadily 
fixed on a certain point ; and there was something so terrible 
about this silence and immobility that the savage bellringer 
shuddered before it and dared not come in contact with it. 
Only, and this was also one way of interrogating the arch- 
deacon, he followed the direction of his vision, and in this 
way the glance of the unhappy deaf man fell upon the Place 
de Greve. 

Thus he saw what the priest was looking at. The ladder 
was erected near the permanent gallows. There were some 
people and many soldiers in the Place. A man was dragging 
a white thing, from which hung something black, along the 
pavement. This man halted at the foot of the gallows. 

Here something took place which Quasimodo could not see 
very clearly. It was not because his only eye had not pre- 
served its long range, but there was a group of soldiers which 
prevented his seeing everything. Moreover, at that moment 
the sun appeared, and such a flood of light overflowed the 
horizon that one would have said that all the points in Paris, 
spires, chimneys, gables, had simultaneously taken fire. 

Meanwhile, the man began to mount the ladder. Then 
Quasimodo saw him again distinctly. He was carrying a 
woman on his shoulder, a young girl dressed in white ; that 
young girl had a noose about her neck. Quasimodo recog- 
nized her. 

It was she. 

The man reached the top of the ladder. There he arranged 
the noose. Here the priest, in order to see the better, knelt 
upon the balustrade. 

All at once the man kicked away the ladder abruptly, and 
Quasimodo, who had not breathed for several moments, beheld 
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the nnliappy child dangling at the end of the rope two fathoms 
above the pavement^ with the man squatting on her shoulders. 
The rope made several gyrations on itself, and Quasimodo 
beheld horrible convulsions run along the gypsy's body. The 
priest, on his side, with outstretched neck and eyes starting 
from his head, contemplated this horrible group of the man 
and the young girl, — the spider and the fly. 

At the moment when it was most horrible, the laugh of a 
demon, a laugh which one can only give vent to when one is 
no longer human, burst forth on the priest's livid face. 

Quasimodo did not hear that laugh, but he saw it. 

The bellringer retreated several paces behind the archdea- 
con, and suddenly hurling himself upon him with fury, with 
his huge hands he pushed him by the back over into the abyss 
over which Dom Claude was leaning. 

The priest shrieked : "Damnation ! " and fell. 

The spout, above which he had stood, arrested him in his 
fall. He clung to it with desperate hands, and, at the moment 
when he opened his mouth to utter a second cry, he beheld 
the formidable and avenging face of Quasimodo thrust over 
the edge of the balustrade above his head. 

Then he was silent. 

The abyss was there below him. A fall of more than two 
hundred feet and the pavement. 

In this terrible situation, the archdeacon said not a word, 
uttered not a groan. He merely writhed upon the spout, 
with incredible efforts to climb up again ; but his hands had 
no hold on the granite, his feet slid along the blackened wall 
without catching fast. People who have ascended the towers 
of Notre-Dame know that there is a sweU of the stone imme- 
diately beneath the balustrade. It was on this retreating 
angle that miserable archdeacon exhausted himself. He had 
not to deal with a perpendicular wall, but with one which 
sloped away beneath him. 

Quasimodo had but to stretch out his hand in order to draw 
him from the gulf ; but he did not even look at him. He was 
looking at the Greve. He was looking at the gallows. He 
was looking at the gypsy. 
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The deaf man was leaning, with his elbows on the balus- 
trade, at the spot where the archdeacon had been a moment 
before, and there, never detaching his gaze from the only- 
object which existed for him in the world at that moment, he 
remained motionless and mute, like a man struck by lightning, 
and a long stream of tears flowed in silence from that eye 
which, up to that time, had never shed but one tear. 

Meanwhile, the archdeacon was panting. His bald brow 
was dripping with perspiration, his nails were bleeding 
against the stones, his knees were flayed by the wall. 

He heard his cassock, which was caught on the spout, crack 
and rip at every jerk that he gave it. To complete his mis- 
fortune, this spout ended in a leaden pipe which bent under 
the weight of his body. The archdeacon felt this pipe slowly 
giving way. The miserable man said to himself that, when 
his hands should be worn out with fatigue, when his cassock 
should tear asunder, when the lead should give way, he would 
be obliged to fall, and terror seized upon his very vitals. Now 
and then he glanced wildly at a sort of narrow shelf formed, 
ten feet lower down, by projections of the sculpture, and he 
prayed heaven, from the depths of his distressed soul, that he 
might be allowed to finish his life, were it to last two cen- 
turies, on that space two feet square. Once, he glanced 
below him into the Place, into the abyss ; the head which 
he raised again had its eyes closed and its hair standing 
erect. 

There was something frightful in the silence of these two 
men. While the archdeacon agonized in this terrible fashion 
a few feet below him, Quasimodo wept and gazed at the Greve. 

The archdeacon, seeing that all his exertions served only to 
weaken the fragile support which remained to him, decided 
to remain quiet. There he hung, embracing the gutter, hardly 
breathing, no longer stirring, making no longer any other 
movements than that mechanical convulsion of the stomach, 
which one experiences in dreams when one fancies himself 
falling. His fixed eyes were wide open with a stare. He lost 
ground little by little, nevertheless, his fingers slipped along 
the spout ; he became more and more conscious of the feeble- 
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ness of his arms and the weight of his body. The curve of 
the lead which sustained him inclined more and more each 
instant towards the abyss. 

He beheld below him, a frightful thing, the roof of Saint- 
Jean le Eond, as small as a card folded in two. He gazed at 
the impressive carvings, one by one, of the tower, suspended 
like himself over the precipice, but without terror for them- 
selves or pity for him. All was stone around him ; before his 
eyes, gaping monsters; below, quite at the bottom, in the 
Place, the pavement j above his head, Quasimodo weeping. 

In the Parvis there were several groups of curious good 
people, who were tranquilly seeking to divine who the mad- 
man could be who was amusing himself in so strange a man- 
ner. The priest heard them saying, for their voices reached 
him, clear and shrill : "Why, he will break his neck ! " 

Quasimodo wept. 

At last the archdeacon, foaming with rage and despair, un- 
derstood that all was in vain. Nevertheless, he collected all 
the strength which remained to him for a final effort. He 
stiffened himself upon the spout, pushed against the wall with 
both his knees, clung to a crevice in the stones with his hands, 
and succeeded in climbing back with one foot, perhaps ; but 
this effort made the leaden beak on which he rested bend 
abruptly. His cassock burst open at the same time. Then, 
feeling everything give way beneath him, with nothing but 
his stiffened and failing hands to support him, the unfortunate 
man closed his eyes and let go of the spout. He fell. 

Quasimodo watched him fall. 

A fall from such a height is seldom perpendicular. The 
archdeacon, launched into space, fell at first head foremost, 
with outspread hands ; then he whirled over and over many 
times ; the wind blew him upon the roof of a house, where 
the unfortunate man began to break up. Nevertheless, he was 
not dead when he reached there. The bellringer saw him still 
endeavor to cling to a gable with his nails ; but the surface 
sloped too much, and he had no more strength. He slid rap- 
idly along the roof like a loosened tile, and dashed upon the 
pavement. There he no longer moved. 
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Then Quasimodo raised his eyes to the gypsy, whose body 
he beheld hanging from the gibbet, quivering far away beneath 
her white robe with the last shudderings of anguish, then he 
dropped them on the archdeacon, stretched out at the base of 
the tower, and no longer retaining the human form^ and he 
said, with a sob which heaved his deep chest, — 

" Oh 1 all that I have ever loved I " 



CHAPTER m. 

THE MABBIA6E OF PHCBBTJS. 

Towards evening on that day, when the judiciary officers 
of the bishop came to pick up from the pavement of the Pai- 
vis the dislocated corpse of the archdeacon, Quasimodo had 
disappeared. 

A great many rumors were in circulation with regard to this 
adventure. No one doubted but that the day had come when, 
in accordance with their compact, Quasimodo, that is to say, 
the devil, was to carry off Claude Frollo, that is to say, the 
sorcerer. It was presumed that he had broken the body 
when taking the soul, like monkeys who break the shell to 
get at the nut. 

This is why the archdeacon was not interred in consecrated 
earth. 

Louis XI. died a year later, in the month of August, 1483. 

As for Pierre Gringoire, he succeeded in saving the goat, 
and he won success in tragedy. It appears that, after having 
tasted astrology, philosophy, architecture, hermetics, — all 
vanities, he returned to tragedy, vainest pursuit of all. This 
is what he called " coming to a tragic end." This is what is to 
be read, on the subject of his dramatic triumphs, in 1483, in 
the accounts of the " Ordinary : " " To Jehan Marchand and 
Pierre Gringoire, carpenter and composer, who have made and 
composed the mystery made at the Ch4telet of Paris^ at the 
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entry of Monsieur the Legate, and have ordered the person- 
ages, clothed and dressed the same, as in the said mystery- 
was required ; and likewise, for having made the scaffoldings 
thereto necessary ; and for this deed, — one hundred livres.'' 

Phoebus de CMteaupers also came to a tragic end. He mar- 
ried. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE MABBIAGE OF QUASIMODO. 

Wb have just said that Quasimodo disappeared from Notre- 
Dame on the day of the gypsy's and of the archdeacon's death. 
He was not seen again, in fact ; no one knew what had be- 
come of him. 

During the night which followed the execution of la Esmer- 
alda, the night men had detached her body from the gibbet, 
and had carried it, according to custom, to the cellar of Mont- 
faucon. 

Montfaucon was, as Sauval says, ''the most ancient and the 
most superb gibbet in the kingdom." Between the faubourgs 
of the Temple and Saint Martin, about a hundred and sixty 
toises from the walls of Paris, a few bow shots from La 
Courtille, there was to be seen on the crest of a gentle, almost 
imperceptible eminence, but sufficiently elevated to be seen 
for several leagues round about, an edifice of strange form, 
bearing considerable resemblance to a Celtic cromlech, and 
where also human sacrifices were offered. 

Let the reader picture to himself, crowning a limestone hil- 
lock, an oblong mass of masonry fifteen feet in height, thirty 
wide, forty long, with a gate, an external railing and a plat- 
form; on this platform sixteen enormous pillars of rough 
hewn stone, thirty feet in height, arranged in a colonnade 
round three of the four sides of the mass which support 
them, bound together at their summits by heavy beams/ 
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whence hung chains at intervals ; on all these chains, skele- 
tons; in the vicinity, on the plain, a stone cross and two 
gibbets of secondary importance, which seemed to have sprung 
up as shoots around the central gallows ; above all this, in 
the sky, a perpetual flock of crows ; that was Montfaucon. 

At the end of the fifteenth century, the formidable gibbet 
which dated from 1328, was already very much dilapidated; 
the beams were wormeaten, the chains rusted, the pillars 
green with mould ; the layers of hewn stone were all cracked 
at their joints, and grass was growing on that platform which 
no feet touched. The monument made a horrible profile 
against the sky ; especially at night when there was a little 
moonlight on tiiose white skulls, or when the breeze of even- 
ing brushed the chains and the skeletons, and swayed all these 
in the darkness. The presence of this gibbet sufficed to 
render gloomy all the surrounding places. 

The mass of masonry which served as foundation to the 
odious edifice was hollow. A huge cellar had been con' 
structed there, closed by an old iron grating, which was out 
of order, into which were cast not only the human remains, 
which were taken from the chains of Montfaucon, but also 
the bodies of all the unfortunates executed on the other per- 
manent gibbets of Paris. To that deep charnel-house, where 
so many human remains and so many crimes have rotted in 
company, many great ones of this world, many innocent people, 
have contributed their bones, from Enguerrand de Marigni, the 
first victim, and a just man, to Admiral de Goligni, who was 
its last, and who was also a just man. 

As for the mysterious disappearance of Quasimodo, this 
is all that we have been able to discover. 

About eighteen months or two years after the events which 
terminate this story, when search was made in that cavern for 
the body of Olivier le Daim, who had been hanged two days 
previously, and to whom Charles VIII. had granted the favor 
. of being buried in Saint Laurent, in better company, they 
^ found among all those hideous carcasses two skeletons, one 
of which held the other in its embrace. One of these skele* 
tons, whioh was that of a woman, still had a few atripft of a 
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garment whioh had once been white, and around her neck was 
to be seen a string of adrezarach beads with a little silk bag 
ornamented with green glass, which was open and empty. 
These objects were of so little value that the executioner had 
probably not cared for them. The other, which held this one 
in a close embrace, was the skeleton of a man. It was noticed 
that his spinal column was crooked, his head seated on his 
shoulder blades, and that one leg was shorter than the other. 
Moreover, there was no fracture of the vertebras at the nape 
of the neck, and it was evident that he had not been hanged. 
Hence, the man to whom it had belonged had come thither 
and had died there. When they tried to detach the skeleton 
which he held in his embrace, he fell to dust. 
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NOTE 

ADDED TO THE DEFINITIVE EDITION. 



It is by mistake that this edition was announced as aug- 
mented by many new chapters. The word should have been 
unpyJ>lished, In fact, if by new, newly made is to be under- 
stood, the chapters added to this edition are not new. They 
were written at the same time as the rest of the work ; they 
date from the same epoch, and sprang from the same thought, 
they have always formed a part of the manuscript of "Notre- 
Dame-de-Paris." Moreover, the author cannot comprehend 
how fresh developments could be added to a work of this 
character after its completion. This is not to be done at 
will. According to his idea, a romance is born in a manner 
that is, in some sort, necessary, with all its chapters ; a drama 
is bom with all its scenes. Think not that there is anything 
arbitrary in the numbers of parts of which that whole, that 
mysterious microcosm which you call a drama or a romance, 
is composed. Grafting and soldering take badly on works of 
this nature, which should gush forth in a single stream and 
so remain. The thing once done, do not change your mind, 
do not touch it up. The book once published, the sex of the 
work, whether virile or not, has been recognized and pro- 
claimed ; when the child has once uttered his first cry he is 
born, there he is, he is made so, neither father nor mother 
can do anything, he belongs to the air and to the sun, let 
him live or die, such as he is. Has your book been a failure ? 
So much the worse. Add no chapters to an unsuccessful 
book. Is it incomplete? You should have completed it 
when you conceived it. Is your tree crooked ? You cannot 
e^sm^ffls&a it .np. Ip jiom foinaiioe ooofiuji^tiye ? J^ jour 
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romance not capable of living ? Ton cannot supply it with 
the breath which it lacks. Has your drama been born lame ? 
Take my advice, and do not provide it with a wooden leg. 

Hence the author attaches particular importance to the 
public knowing for a certainty that the chapters here added 
have not been made expressly for this reprint. They were 
not published in the preceding editions of the book for a very 
simple reason. At the time when " Notre-Dame-de-Paris " was 
printed the first time, the manuscript of these three chapters 
had been mislaid. It was necessary to rewrite them or to 
dispense with them. The author considered that the only 
two of these chapters which were in the least important, 
owing to their extent, were chapters on art and history which 
in no way interfered with the groundwork of the drama and 
the romance, that the public would not notice their loss, and 
that he, the author, would alone be in possession of the 
secret. He decided to omit them, and then, if the whole 
truth must be confessed, his indolence shrunk from the task 
of rewriting the three lost chapters. He would have found it 
a shorter matter to make a new romance. 

Kow the chapters have been found, and he avails himself of 
the first opportunity to restore them to their place. 

This now, is his entire work, such as he dreamed it, such 
as he made it, good or bad, durable or fragile, but such as he 
wishes it. 

These recovered chapters will possess no doubt, but little 
value in the eyes of persons, otherwise very judicious, who 
have sought in " Notre-Dame-de-Paris " only the drama, the 
romance. But there are perchance, other readers, who have 
not found it useless to study the sBsthetic and philosophic 
thought concealed in this book, and who have taken pleasure, 
while reading " Notre-Dame-de-Paris," in unravelling beneath 
the romance something else than the romance, and in follow- 
ing (may we be pardoned these rather ambitious expressions), 
the system of the historian and the aim of the artist through 
the creation of the poet. 

For such people especially, the chapters added to this 
edition will oompite/te '^^otoe-Dune^enPans/' if we admit 
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that " Notre-Dame-de-Paris *' was worth the trouble of com- 
pleting. 

In one of these chapters on the present decadence of archi- 
tecture, and on the death (in his mind almost inevitable) of 
that king of arts, the author expresses and develops an opinion 
unfortunately well rooted in him, and well thought out. But 
he feels it necessary to say here that he earnestly desires that 
the future may, some day, put him in the wrong. He knows 
that art in all its forms has everything to hope from the new 
generations whose genius, still in the germ, can be heard gush* 
ing forth in our studios. The grain is in the furrow, the har- 
vest will certainly be fine. He merely fears, and the reason 
may be seen in the second volume of this edition, that the sap 
may have been withdrawn from that ancient soil of architec- 
ture which has been for so many centuries the best field for 
art. 

Nevertheless, there are to-day in the artistic youth so much 
life, power, and, so to speak, predestination, that in our 
schools of architecture in particular, at the present time, the 
professors, who are detestable, produce, not only unconsciously 
but even in spite of themselves, excellent pupils ; quite the 
reverse of that potter mentioned by Horace, who dreamed 
amphorsB and produced pots. Currit rota, urcens exit. 

But, in any case, whatever may be the future of architec- 
ture, in whatever manner our young architects may one day 
solve the question of their art, let us, while waiting for new 
monuments, preserve the ancient monuments. Let us, if pos- 
sible, inspire the nation with a love for national architecture. 
That, the author declares, is one of the principal aims of this 
book ; it is one of the principal aims of his life. 

" Notre-Dame-de-Paris " has, perhaps opened some true per- 
spectives on the art of the Middle Ages, on that marvellous 
art which up to the present time has been unknown to some, 
and, what is worse, misknown by others. But the author is 
far from regarding as accomplished, the task which he has 
voluntarily imposed on himself. He has already pleaded on 
more than one occasion, the cause of our ancient architecture, 
he has alueady ^udjy deooonoed many i^o&wtiosuiy mBoxy 
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demolitions, many impieties. Ite will not grow weaiy. He 
has promised himself to recur frequently to this subject. He 
will return to it. He will be as indefatigable in defending 
our historical edifices as our iconoclasts of the schools and 
academies are eager in attacking them; for it is a grievous 
thing to see into what hands the architecture of the Middle 
Ages has fallen, and in what a manner the botchers of plaster 
of the present day treat the ruin of this grand art. It is even 
a shame for us intelligent men who see them at work and con- 
tent ourselves with hooting them. And we are not speaking 
here merely of what goes on in the provinces, but of what is 
done in Paris at our very doors, beneath our windows, in the 
great city, in the lettered city, in the city of the press, of word, 
of thought. We cannot resist the impulse to point out, in con- 
cluding this note, some of the acts of vandalism which are 
every day planned, debated, begun, continued, and successfully 
completed under the eyes of the artistic public of Paris, face 
to face with criticism, which is disconcerted by so much au- 
dacity. An archbishop's palace has just been demolished, an 
edifice in poor taste, no great harm is done ; but in a block 
with the archiepiscopal palace a bishop's palace has been demol- 
ished, a rare fragment of the fourteenth century, which the 
demolishing architect could not distinguish from the rest. 
He has torn up the wheat with the tares ; 'tis all the same. 
They are tialking of razing the admirable chapel of Yincennes, 
in order to make, with its stones, some fortification, which 
Daumesnil did not need, however. While the Palais Bourbon, 
that wretched edifice, is being repaired at great expense, gusts 
of wind and equinoctial storms are allowed to destroy the 
magnificent painted windows of the Sainte-Chapelle. For the 
last few days there has been a scaffolding on the tower of 
Saint Jacques de la Boucherie ; and one of these mornings the 
pick will be laid to it. A mason has been found to build a 
little white house between the venerable towers of the Palais 
de-Justice. Another has been found willing to prune away 
Saint-Germain-des-Pr^s, the feudal abbey with three bell tow- 
ers. Another will be found, no doubt, capable of pulling down 
Sflwt-OeniMW I'Aug^nois. All these omsoqs ojam tx> jbe 
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architects, are paid by the prefecture or from the petty bud- 
get, and wear green coats. All the harm which false taste 
can inflict on good taste, they accomplish. While we write, 
deplorable spectacle I one of them holds possession of the 
Tuileries, one of them is giving Philibert Delorme a scar across 
the middle of his face ; and it is not, assuredly, one of the 
least of the scandals of our time to see with what effrontery 
the heavy architecture of this gentleman is being flattened 
over one of the most delicate facades of the Eenaissance 1 

Pasis, October 20, 1832. 
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